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Introduction: Interpretive Issues 
in Student Writing 



Bruce Lawson 

University of Texas-El Paso 

Susan Sterr Ryan 
Santa Monica College 

All chapters in this book were prepared in response to identical 
guidelines (see the appendix to this book) which were sent to writing 
education specialists around the country How, we wanted to know, 
do writing teachers read student papers? Already there was a body of 
research about grading student writing. This research into evaluation 
practices had led compositionists to conduct further investigations 
about ways teachers respond to student papers. But it was the following 
question that spurred this volume: As writing teachers read papers, 
how do they interpret them? The question seemed to us fundamental 
to all analyses of evaluation and response. 

The question was first asked some years ago by Louise Wetherbee 
Phelps and W. Ross Winterowd in the context of a graduate rhetoric 
seminar they were team-teaching at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Phelps asked graduate students, most of whom were teaching 
freshman writing, to write phenomenological accounts of their reading 
processes of student papers. These accounts demonstrated that inter- 
preting student writing involved important critical issues worth further 
exploration. 

While teachers of literature have always had access to a massive 
body of theory concerning the interpretation and evaluation of prose 
fiction, poetry and drama, teachers of composition have been without 
*^^nch a resource in regard to that other body of texts, the student 
writing that consumes so much time anu energy in most secondary 
and post-seconHary English departments. The 1986 Longman Bibliog- 
raphy of Composition and Rhetoric contains 113 items under "Evaluation 
of Students," but liiese sources do not address concerns represented 
by the sections uf Encountering Student Texts: the ways teachers read 
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student writing, the conflicts they encounter between theory and 
practice, the ethical responsibilities that weigh on them, and the 
reflections they make on their own responses. A body of work on 
student writing is, however, beginning to develop — for example, Hil- 
gers's "Toward a Taxonomy of Beginning Writers' Evaluative Statements 
on Written Compositions" (1984); Newkirk's "How Students Read 
Student Essays: An Exploratory Study" (1984); and Porter's "The 
Reasonable Reader: Knowledge and Inquiry in Freshman English" 
(1987). Most recently; NCTE has published Writing and Response, edited 
by Chris M. Anson (1988). 

That writing teachers are only now beginning a critical study of 
methods of interpretion is not, of course, surprising. Traditionally, 
writing, like reading, was considered a linear, straightforward activity. 
However, nearly two decades of scrutiny of the act of composition 
have revealed the striking complexity of the writer's tasks. The "act" 
of writing has become the "process" of writing, a process of inex- 
haustible and unsettling richness, subtlety, and controversy During 
this period, the act of reading has also undergone linguistic, literary, 
and philosophical scrutiny, which has shaken the very foundations of 
our understanding of a reader's interaction with a text. The research 
\as resulted in a host of books and articles on reading theory. The 
vast majority of these deal with the phenomenon of reading literary 
texts. Considerable attention has also been paid to student writing as 
text, but, to date, studies have focused on how teachers evaluate or 
ought to respond to student papers.' Before teachers can evaluate or 
respond to student writing, though, they must interpret it, and the 
ways in which they interpret it are shaped by a multitude of assump- 
tions and values — about language, about student writing, about their 
students, and about their roles as readers. These are the issues that 
the writers in this volume try to come to terms with as they reflect 
on their own encounters with student texts. 

It is our belief that student texts provide a unique intersection of 
reading anJ composition theory. The uniquenef ;s of student writing 
and the peculiar writer-reader-text relationship that arises from teach- 
ers' interactions with students' essays ^re phenomena which have not 
been adequately explored until this vc vime. Student writing not only 
deserves critical attention because of it importance and ubiquity in 
our society, but also because it is a fertile area in which to explore 
and challenge our understanding of developments in reading and 
composition theory. 

Student papers create a rhetorical situation quite unlike that produced 
by any other text. Special conditions are imposed upon all three 
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elements of the rhetorical triangle— the writer, the text, and the reader. 
Teachers must deal with these conditions every time they read their 
students' papers. For instance, they must contend with the strong and 
often negative forces created by the real and present student writer, 
bv the peculiar nature of the text, and by their own particularly 
personal and ambivalent reader-relation to the text. In each of these 
areas, a multitude of problems unique to student writing must be 
addressed. 

For example, student papers usually possess a texture which, among 
other things, contains various kinds of interference and miscues nut 
usually encountered in other texts. Features such as spelling errors, 
structural defects, and solecisms make special demands upon a reader, 
demands that rarely need to be reckoned with in other texts. 

Furtheimore, student writing is unique in that few other reading 
situations allow the writer the degree of presence that he or she has 
in the student paper The reader is acquainted with and personally 
accountable to the writer The existence of this real and present writer — 
who must be responded to in terms of his or her writing — creates a 
morally and politically charged reading environment. The "real" writer 
puts a weight of responsibility on the reader which does not exist in 
other reading contexts. 

No matter how humanitarian their concerns, teachers must, ulti- 
mately, bear the responsibility of evaluating their students' work. Not 
only must they evaluate and respond to papers, but often, as they 
guide students through assignments and make suggestions for revision, 
they even coauthor their students' vmting. Naturally this makes 
grading "objectively" difficult— in fact, impossible. Add to this complex 
situation the issue of teachers' attitudes— about their students (indi- 
vidually and as a group), about their jobs, about their role as readers. 
How many teachers, sitting up well past midnight reading student 
papers on a Sunday night, or carrying stacks of compositions with 
them on weekend vacations or holidays, have not known what it is 
to be the captive audience of their students, have not felt the respon- 
sibility of being perhaps the only audience on the authors' minds as 
they wrote? 

Clearly the relationships that teachers take for granted in other 
reading situations are distorted, or at least reordered, in the student 
wiiHng context. H. P. Grice's "Cooperative Principle" (1967) identifies 
certain assumptions common to all normal discourse situations, in- 
cluding ordinary reading situations: the reader assumes that the text 
will provide enough information to get the point across and no more— 
that it will neither waste time nor leave the reader in a state of 
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uncertainty; that the author will not deliberately write something that 
is false or lacks evidence; that everything in the text will be relevant 
to the subject at hand; that the author will have authority on the 
subject; that the text will be well-ordered and will avoid unnecessary 
obscurity and ambiguity 

These principles, which make sense in ordinary reading situations, 
are largely turned on their heads in the context of the writing class. 
How often, for example, do students make their points clearly and 
succinctly? To what extent do teachers trust the integrity of students 
and trust that they really believe what they write, or even that what 
they have written originated with them, since problems with plagiarism 
have made many instructors wary? In other words, v/hen teachers 
read student papers, they inevitably read against the grain, subverting 
Grice's principles by approaching student writing with a skepticism 
quite unlike their approach to most other textb. The effect of such 
subversion cannot be minimized. The social and psychological forces 
created by having to discern weaknesses in the writing and then to 
confront the writer with these negative judgments certainly influence 
teachers as they interpret student texts. 

Looking closely at the transaction that takes place between the 
teacher-reader and student writing may help to illuminate the teacher's 
role as reader-interpreter, deepen our understanding of the particularly 
problematic nature of student writing, and perhaps create empathy 
for the extraordinarily complex predicament of both the student writer 
and the evaluating teacher. When we examine the interaction between 
teachers and student text, we are necessarily inquiring into the very 
nature of text and textual interpretation. We are engaging in heme- 
neutics, the science of interpretation. The term, first applied to Biblical 
studies and exegesis, traditionally meant finding an author's meaning 
and explaining it to others. But, influenced by movements in philosophy 
and critical theory that have challenged definitions of text, author, 
reader, and meaning, hermeneutics has come to be understood as that 
enterprise which seeks to identify, understand, and illuminate issues 
of interpretation. Today the concepts of deteminacy and intentionality, 
taken for granted by nearly all readers and writers, are highly prob- 
lematic and provide the focus of critical perspectives. Increasingly, 
literary hermeneutics has shifted the spotlight of criticism from the 
text itself to the reader. This shift has had dramatic effects on the 
views of language and its relation tc reality And the implications for 
teachers of composition are significant. 

More than thirty years ago, the New Critics upset classical notions 
of intentionality when they severed the author from the text. Before 
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the advent of New Criticism, vsoiting and reading seemed straightfor- 
ward activities and attention focused on writers' authority. Writers 
began with meanings they intended to convey and which they con- 
veyed in language. A reader's duty was to discover those intentions. 
But with their identification of the "intentional fallacy/' Wimsatt and 
Beardsley (1954) challenged this traditional view. Once authors publish 
their texts, these critics claimed, the works took on lives of their own, 
independent of authors' intentions. What works vmters had loosed 
into the world, these critics claimed, were subject to interpretation. In 
terms of the rhetorical triangle, then, attention shifted from author to 
text. 

But the Structuralist critics challenged the idea that meaning could 
reside in the text. If language itself were to carry meaning, they said, 
then there would be a natural and compulsory relation between words 
and their referents. As Ferdinand de Saussure showed, however, there 
is no such inherent referential quality in language. That anyone who 
speaks English knows what the word cow refers to is not a property 
of the word itself but an indication of a tacit, socially-agreed-upon 
system of language. Thus, the very notion of language is challenged 
and so also is the notion of text. 

By throwing open the definition of language and text, the Structur- 
alists made way for reader-response criticism. Indeed, reader-response 
criticism has essentially redefined author, writer, and text and chal- 
lenged the concepts of determinacy and intentionality For example, 
Stanley Fish (1980, 163-73; 303-21; 338-55) claims that the text is in 
the reader, thereby denying the possibility of either determinate 
meaning or knowledge of authorial intention. The very meaning of 
"meaning" is thereby altered and becomes the consequence of reading 
as process. According to Fish, meaning is created in the experience of 
reading. As one reads, one builds expectations, only to have them 
upset by further reading. Thus reading becomes a process of con- 
structing and over^uming expectations. Against the potential problem 
of solipsism, he ha j postulated "interpretive communities," groups of 
readers, who by caclt consent, regulate the range of possible meaning. 
Together, the concept of reader as creator of the text and the concept 
of interpretive communities help to explain why two or more people 
can create a text in the same way while others find the reading of the 
same text a different experience. 

Wolfgang Iser (1978, 23-27; 42-43) believes that what allows readers 
to create the text differently are gaps, those areas from which infor- 
mation is missing. Because it is impossible for any author to render 
an experience completely, the reader has some freedom to fill in these 
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information gaps. Like Fish, Iser claims that readers build up expec- 
tations in the process of reading, but they continue to read only because 
they expect the unfamiliar. In other words, if a text only told readers 
what they already knew, they would have no motivation for reading, 
lik? Fi'^h, Iser believes thac several readers may produce similar texts, 
by drawing on their repertoire of conventions (acquired from society) 
for making meaning of what they are reading. This "intersubjective 
verifiability" is similar to Fish's notion of interpretive communities. 

French Deconstructionist critics, however, like Roland Barthes and 
Jacques Derrida, radically oppose any concept of verifiable meaning. 
Therefore, there can be neither intentionality nor determinacy For 
them, text forever delays closure because the possibilities for meaning 
are endless. Once the author has produced a work, he or she disappears 
from the scene and has no control at all over what readers do with 
the text. The author was never more than an instance writing. But 
this is a happy situation, for it calls on readers to take what Barthes 
calls a "writerly" .approach to reading: that is, instead of consuming 
texts, readers produce them as they read; the richness of their reading 
experience is limited only by their ability to encode the text. As Derrida 
explains, there is no unassailable foundation to our thought-system, 
no foundation upon which we can construct a hierarchy of meaning. 
For Derrida, writing continually evades all systems or logic. As he 
explains in Writing and Difference (1978): "Meaning must await being 
said or written in order to inhabit itself, and in order to become, by 
differing from itself, what it is: meaning" (11). 

Present controversy in criticism centers on definitions of knowledge. 
In the past two years, spurred by the work of philosophers Richard 
Rorty and Thomas Kuhn, a theory of Social Constructionism has begun 
to influence composition studies. Generally, social constructionists have 
claimed that knowledge is aeated by social communities that are 
linked by common language and is controlled by thost? communities 
that dominate the discourse conventions. To have knowledge, then, is 
to belong to a discourse community Every discipline in the academy 
and every profession, for example, has its own language and discourse 
conventions. Interpretation is impossible for one who does not grasp 
these conventions. Social constructionism, then, is as radical as decon- 
struction. Not only does it undo traditional conceptions of a transcend- 
ent reality and stability of truth, but it alsc alters the way we perceives 
self: an ividividual can only "know" what is within the knowledge 
pool; even the conventions a person has for interpreting the worid 
and the self are limited by the community Interpretation is impossible 
for one who does not grasp these conventions. 
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Since a real mottvation for reading student writing, no matter how 
humaiutarian our concerns, is to interpret and evaluate it, we must 
dedde, in li^'^X of current debate over the location of the text, exactly 
what we are interpreting and evaluating. If we believe that the locus 
of interpretation is in the student paper, then we must also believe 
that there is determinate meaning, something the student intended 
from the outset to say. This notion assumes that teachers can recognize 
(perhaps v^th the help of dialogue with students) the thoughts their 
students are trying to express and assist them in improving ideas or 
communication. This suggests that teachers will similarly evaluate the 
Sume paper. However, that has been shown not to be the case. In 
Measuring Growth in English (1974), Paul Diederich reports the sub- 
jectivity of essay grading. Diederich and his associates at the Educa- 
tional Testing Service (ETS) gave a random sample of essays to qualified 
readers to grade A through F. There were two striking results. First, 
the ETS group found that when they stamped "honors" at the top of 
random essays, those essays received higher grades than others in the 
sample. Second, Diederich found that an average of twenty percent 
of the papers received every grade from "A" through "E" When such 
variant responses exist, how can one assume that meaning is embodied 
in the student vp^vi.r itself and is equally dvur^able to all readers? 
Clearly, there are problen;^ with locating the object of interpretation 
in the text itself 

If one looks to the reader as the locus of interpretation, then the 
teacher becomes the significant creator of student texts, a "writerly" 
reader who makes meaning of texts in light of personal experience. 
Preference for the familiar or unfamiliar will influence the way a 
teacher evaluates the student text, as will his or her mood, current 
interests, life situation (to name a few) and other contextual factors of 
i'he reading situation (time and place, for instance). Even the assignment 
the teacher has developed will influence the way he or she reads a 
paper, for one purpose in reading might be to determine whether 
students arc meeting the teacher's expectations or requirements for 
♦he assignment. The problem with reading to discover whether students 
have met the requirements for the assignment, however, is that teacher 
expectations and students' understanding of the assignment are some- 
times at odds. Students simply do not always have the genre knowledge 
that teachers expect of them. George Dillon (1981) explains that the 
mind analyzes and interprets experience in teims of models or patterns, 
what he calls "schemata." Schemata, he says, perform three functions 
in the process of a reader's text-construction: they enable the reader 
to organize, integrate, and predict material. Schemata become, then, 
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ideas or models of order, "patterns of order that we expect to find; 
and seek to find, in discourse" (53). He goes on to explain that: 
"Labored reading, miscomprehension, and sheer incomprehension 
occur when the reader cannot find the schema or must wrestle with 
interfering incorrect schemata that he does find. These difficulties are 
not always the writer's fault, however, since ignorance, inattention, 
and wayward associations on the part of the reader will also produce 
them" (53). 

Dillon's statement seems to have important applications as we 
consider the teacher as the locus of interpretation in sttident texts. 
Does a teacher fail to find meaning simply because she cannot find 
an operating schema or because she has made "wayward associations"? 

This leads us to another difficulty. Barthes implies that the best 
reading is the richest reading, the one that brings together the most 
codes. But just how rich should the teacher's interpretation be? In the 
case of basic writing students, Mina Shaughnessy (1977) perceives that 
the only way for a teacher to help his or her students is to give texts 
the fullest reading possible. She says that "a teacher who would work 
with BW [basic writing] students might well begin by trying to 
understand the logic of their mistakes in order to determine at what 
point or points along the developmental path error should or can 
become a subject for instruction" (13). She encourages teachers to 
have "a readiness to look at these problems [of basic writers] in a way 
that does not ignore the linguistic sophistication of the students nor 
yet underestimate the complexity of the task they face as they set 
about learning to write for college" (13), So the teacher seems to be 
engaged in two activities: first, reading to find absences in the text, or 
pushing against the grain, and second, reading to fill in those gaps, 
imagining details the student wiiter hints at or might have included. 

A third approach to interpreting student texts is to look at the 
author-studc?nt as the locus of interpretation. Of course, the question 
here is, if student writers are the locus of interpretation, what degree 
of control do they have over the texts they produce? The fact that we 
overturn Grice's principles as we read student papers indicates our 
lack of faith in their control. This lack of faith is not unwarranted. As 
Mina Shaughnessy has shown, sometimes students are confused about 
what they are doing in a paper. Because they do not know particular 
conventions, they will affect a style. Janet Emig (1971) and Sondra 
Peri (1979) found the same affectation of style in the texts of inex- 
perienced writers. How do teachers help students fe<»l that the texts 
they produce are truly theirs, not the ghost of some preconceived high 
style they are trying to emulate? 
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More often than not, we teachers give our students the impression 
that their papers are our property, not theirs. Often we "collect" papers 
from students (as if collecting a debt), silently read them, and return 
them to students with disfiguring, often cryptic, markings; in fact, 
almost all teachers assume the right to do this. Thus, even if we believe 
that the locus of interpretation is in the student-author, we certainly 
are not, at least in practice, admitting it. Don't we, in fact, deconstruct 
our students' texts, looking for places where meaning breaks down, 
for holes in logic that cause theses and arguments to fall apart? 

But to consider that the locus of any given teacher's interpretation 
of student texts resides with only one aspect of the rhetorical triangle — 
reader, writer, or text — is certainly not realistic. Undoubtedly the vast 
majority of teachers— regardless of both their stated and tacit theoretical 
views — do indeed take into account all areas of the triangle in making 
evaluations. That is, we teachers look at a paper in light of the vmter's 
apparent intention and in terms of our expectations for the assignment, 
recognizing that our own biases influence evaluation. As teachers we 
do, in fact, take for granted the notion that thoughts and ideas can 
be bracketed, analyzed, discussed, and finally written down intelligibly 
We also assume that this written language can be stabilized (shared 
and analyzed) in conferences and in tutorials. Furthermore, we take 
for granted that, as teachers, we are able to discuss, analyze and make 
value judgments of student ideas, that we can recognize how effectively 
our students' ideas are expressed in writing. Finally, we accept that 
we can make quality judgments which conform to some sort of objective 
scale, and we can rank "relative" success of a sampio of student texts. 
If all of these assumptions are indeed made, then the act of reading, 
interpreting, and evaluating essays — as the overwhelming majority of 
teachers actually do read student essays — requires a very traditional, 
conservative view of thought and language. 

The question for us educators is whether, in light of current her- 
meneutic theory, we really wish to continue to assume all that we 
have traditionally assumed when we read student texts. In the class- 
room, there has clearly been a shift from the teaching of writing as 
an act to the teaching of writing as a process. Theory has thus radically 
changed our pedagogical approaches. However, it does not yet seem 
to be the case that the developing awareness of the nature of text and 
reader-text relations has had significant impact on the way most 
teachers read and evaluate student texls. Wc feel the group of essays 
collected here raises a full range of hermeneutic concerns regarding 
student writing. Now it is time to focus more specifically on the 
implications of these concerns. Vox exai iple, how is the way we read 
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texts effected by ihe specific nature of th.z Ciatiiy, whether it is multi- 
cultural; remedial, advanced, and/or interdisciplinary? We hope that 
this collection will encourage a reconsideration of the interpretation 
and evaluation practices of writing teachers a ad spur further research 
and discussion. We also believe that the richness of these essays justifies 
our conviction that student texts do indeed represent a significant 
juncture in the crosscurrents of reading and composition theoiy and 
practice. 

Notes 

1. Particularly interesting is Charles Cooper and Lee Odell's collec- 
tion of essayS; Evaluating Writing: Describing, Measuring, Judging (Ur- 
bana: NCTE, 1977). But as its title suggests, the volume concentrates 
primarily on ways to evaluate writing, on the reliability of such methods 
as holistic and primary trait scoring. While primary trait scoring is a 
primitive form of reader-response criticism (it requires that the reader 
establish whether certain predetermined characteristics are present in 
the writing), still it does not focus on interpretation. 
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I Encountering Ways of 
Reading 

Shident writing has, oddly, been handled as though it were far more 
stable than a literary text, offering itself without ambiguity awaiting 
unanimous response. Bu* as the writers in this section show, reading 
student texts is at least as highly complex and problematic an endeavor 
as reading literary texts. 

The first essay Margaret Himley's narrative of a group evaluation 
experience, illuminates the complex activities that are part of reading 
and responding to a student paper. She and her colleagues found 
themselves involved in a complicated interplay of interpretative acts: 
at times they attempted to "unpack'' the meaning; other times they 
tried through rich readings to assist the student's creative effort; often 
their own values shaped and recreated the writer's meanings. Reflecting 
on that experience three years later, Himle^ notes the degree to which 
the perceived meanings of that student paper were shaped by the 
temporal and social context of the group session. 

This awareness of the contextual nature of meaning is further 
explored by W. Ross Winterowd and James Thomas Zebroski. Their 
essays make it clear that student texts are as vulnerable to trends in 
critical theory as are literary works. Winterowd shows how the meaning 
of a studt^nt essay transforms over time according to the changing 
interpretative values of the readers, values usually derived from 
literature study Similarly, Zebroski provides responses to a sample 
student essay to demonstrate how the m^^aning we find in our students' 
essays is shaped to a great extent by the voices of those important 
critics/theorists who influence us. Both writers believf that interpreting 
student papers is too complex to be understood within the confines 
of the classroom alone. Drawing on Kenneth Uurke and Paulo Freire, 
Winterowd contends that to understand the "hermeneutic tapestry" 
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required to interpret a student paper, we must attend to the social 
significance of our behavior and to the cultural agenda we are pro- 
moting in our responses to student essays. Zebroski urges a Bakhtinian 
interpretative strategy involving a search for and dialogue with the 
multiple voices — individual and social — that constitute the student 
text. 

Elizabeth Flynn, too, analyzes recent changes in interpretative stances, 
but she explains these changes not in terms of evolving literary 
assumptions but in terms of gender difference. Thus, while Winterowd 
characterizes the evaluative, authoritative stance as a New Critical 
one, Flynn sees it as a distinctly masculine orientation. She believes 
that the movement over the past twenty-five years from that stance 
to a "student-centered process pedagogy" reflects, therefore, not so 
much an evolving literary theory as a growing acceptai ce of specifically 
feminine approaches to composition instruction. 

Further underscoring the complicated nature of the interpretative 
piocess, Tilly Wamock's intense and poetic essay brings insights of 
Kenneth Burke's enigmatic dramatistic theory of moaning to student 
texts, setting forth both a theory of textunlity and a method of 
interpretation. She justifies bringing Burke into the discussion because 
his tV»eory is, above all, a theory of language, and for him language 
is always rhetorical. Warnock foregrounds this rhetorical, performative 
quality of language and argues a relationship to student and text that 
ultimately shares Zebroski's and Winterowd's emphasis on dialogue 
and sense of context and cultural significance. 

Finally, Patricia Murray challenges us to reconsider some of our 
traditional interpretative priorities. Utilizing the reader-response literary 
theory of Wolfgang Iser to clarify the ways in which reading student 
writing differs from reading literary works and analyzing responses to 
a student e^;say by several teachers, she argues that in limitirg ourselves 
to such traditional English Department values as control, concreteness, 
and diction, we may devalue a piece of writing that would be better 
understood and appreciated if interpreted through the frame of Iserian 
theory Only when we examine the discourse community in which we 
operate and the expectations we place upon our students are we able 
to lead them to explore their full potential as wTiters. 

All of these writers share the view that it is naive to talk about a 
"correct way" lo read a student essay. Student texts, like literary vorks, 
are complex and slippery things, and we must be intensely self- 
conscious as interpreters. Jusl as our literature classes are enlivened 
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by multiple approaches to the texts, so our encounters with student 
writing may become more productive as we consider alternative ways 
of interpreting and responding to those dauntingly alive, complex and 
troubling creations our students hand us at the end of class se«jions. 
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1 A Reflective Conversation: 
"Tempos of Meaning" 



Margaret Himley 
Syracuse University 

It was time again for the six of us to gather in the seminar room of 
the English Department. Jacki, a graduate student in English Education, 
set up the tape recorder in the middle of the table, while Don, Delia, 
Marty, and Lib, all experienced writing instructors, settled into their 
seats, chatting casually about classes and glancing through the packet 
of twelve student texts we had been working with. 

"Who wants to read the next essay aloud?" 

"I will," Delia said — and so we began. 

Over the next three hours, we read and talked together about three 
of these student texts, as part of a communal reading process that we 
had been engaged in over several weeks.' 

It was an odd reading process for us, dramatically communal in 
ways that both discomforted and exhilarated us as teachers accustomed 
to reading student texts alone in our offices. We bad embarked on it 
together as a specific response to a particular problem at Syracuse 
University. 

In the fall of 1983, the College of Arts and Sciences established an 
ad hoc committee charged with reviewing instruction throughout the 
college. At that time, students in this very traditional, form-oriented 
Freshman English program wrote in-class, five-paragraph argumen- 
tative essays on (typically) unannounced topics, and had to achieve 
minimum competency (at least two passes) in order to move on to the 
next three modules: Fiction, Poetry or Drama, and a mini-course. The 
kinds and amounts of writing in each module were prescribed, and 
grading sessions and file reviews were designed to standardize the 
rather formalistic ways teachers were asked to assign, respond to, and 
evaluate student writing. 

As part of their work, the review committee members wanted a 
more specific sense of what students at Syracuse are like as writers 
when they enter the university and in what ways, if any, they change 
as a result of our instructional program. 

5 
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The theoretical and methodological difficulties inherent in attempting 
to design "a research project" (in any experimental or quantitative 
sense) that would answer that question completely or definitively awed 
us, appropriately enough, yet questions kepi nagging at us: What are 
our student writers like? How do they change? What is the effect of 
our vmting instruction? As the compositionist on the committee, I was 
asked to figure out some way for us to get a more concrete picture of 
our universit) s student writers. 

So I put together a procedure for reading student texts that would 
at least give us some actual experience with student writing. I proposed 
working with a group of Syracuse University writing teachers and 
using the phenomenologically-based review procedures developed by 
P. Carini (1975, 1979) to do a reflective reading, in order then to 
compose a descriptive typology, according to M.Q. Patton's Qualitative 
Evaluation Methods (1980), cast in the form of a metaphor. 

In this essay I would like to present a kind of "thick description" 
of the reflective reading that we did of just one of those texts; "thick 
description" is Clifford Geertz's (1973) term for turning a passing 
event into "an account" for describing, interpreting; and evoking the 
complex meanings of that event which you enter into imaginatively. 

A Reflective Reading 

Background 

Our genera) reading procedure, based on those developed by Carini, 
provided a specific structure for each meeting: 

1. We read a text aloud. 

2. Next, we went around the group, with each of us paraphrasing 
a section of the text. 

3. We continued around the group, making observations or publicly 
verifiable statements about the text, such as noting the sentence 
patterns or repetitions of certain words. 

4. Gradually we moved into more inferential stati^ents, such as 
noting an apparent sense of confusion in the writer's use of a 
literary term or incoherence in the development of the claim. 

5. Once this reflection was "completed," usually in about an hour, 
we summarized features of the text and categorized it based on 
our working metaphor of "d iving a car." 
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In our first meetings, we agreed that a metaphor would provide an 
interpretive framework for describing and charting texts. Fatten makes 
the point that metaphors serve as ''a way of communicating the 
connotative meanings of the various categories'' (1980, 316-17) when 
qualitative researchers report results, as long as reification is avoided. 
We experimented with several metaphors, such as downhill skiing, 
looking for an activity comparable in some ways to writing, and ended 
up with ''driving a car." The driver, with a certain destination or 
purpose in mind, selects a route along which she travels, negotiating 
the twists and turns and demands of the road. Drivers vary in their 
understanding of the car itself, of the route, and of the strategies for 
handling curves or rounding comers. In a similar way, a writer has a 
certain purpose which she strives to fulfill within the constraints and 
potentials of the route laid out by a particular genre. Writers also vary 
in their understanding of the language, of the genre, and of the 
strategies for negotiating textual choice points. We ended up with 
categories like "car careening out of control," "commuter," and "rally 
driver." 

Fundamentally, the structuring procedure serves to bring a group of 
readers from a common community together for a concentrated "con- 
versation" about some particular focus of interest (Carini 1979), in 
this case, student texts looked at from a developmental perspective. 
As the following narrative illustrates, our conversation slips in and 
out of the "rules," takes place in far less linear fashion, and works in 
interpenetrating ways both to reveal and "unpack" meaning as well 
as to constitute it. This kind of reading process proved complex and 
generative. 

And odd. At Syracuse, teachers had tended in the past to work 
alone, in a kind of isolation, and to respond to texts primarily as 
products for diagnostic or evaluative— that is, grading — purposes. But 
for this reading we didn't have to grade these essays or place the 
students in appropriate courses or design instructional plans. Our 
traditional institutional constraints were loosened, the traditional read- 
ing framework was loosened, and we had time and space and a 
communal setting to enter into the various textual possibilities of these 
student texts, to play with those possibilities, to respond differently 
and, as it turned out, expansively to student writing. 

In this particular session, halfway through the project, the text we 
worked on, which follows, had been written as a diagnostic on the 
first day of Freshman English, prompted by a topic such as, "Compare 
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two movies you have seen recently and evaluate which was belter/' 
This essay is based on an analysis of a transcript from the taped 
session. Following is the student text: 

As I was waiting in one of the many lengthy lines I have 
encountered at Syracuse University a group of students began 
discussing the various movies they had seen recently Sonie movies 
wer' thought of very highly by some people, while others detested 
them. I, of course, refused to listen to this conversation without 
voicing my own opinion. When I got a chance to speak, I 
immediately told them that I had seen two excellent movies this 
summer, but one was slightly better than the other. Everyone 
stared at me in silence, wondering what which movies I had 
chosen to discuss. 

When I told them I was referring to Airplane and Caddyshack, 
a roar of voices arose. Many people agreed that both movies were 
very funny and that they would even see them again. Others 
only liked one of the two, and few hated them both. As the noise 
began to die down I then decided to tell them which I preferred. 

Caddyshack was a very amusing movie. Many different things 
were going on at the same time, but it was not confusing at all. 
The actors we^e fantastic and they contributed greatly to its success. 
The was also a little gopher in the movie, which I fell fell in love 
with instantly. As you can see I rated this movie highly, but I fell 
that Airplane is slightly better. 

This movie was so hilarious that I came out of the theater with 
a side sticker from laughing. Every scene contains something 
worth laughing at. Airplane is a mockery of the many other 
airplane disaster movies. Other movies may leave you in tears 
because of sorrow, but this one will have you laughing so hard 
you'll cry. This is my opinion and I would definitely advise 
everyone to see both movies if your in the mood for a great 
comedy. 

The Conversation 

This session begins, as do all our sessions, with reading the text aloud. 
This one occasions a bit of eye-rolling, snickering, and then outright 
laughter at the "side sticker" line. After having read a number of 
these diagnostic essays, the diu.natic tone and attempted flair of this 
text strikes us as funny, almost as comic relief. Reading as a group 
seems to call forth a fuller and more open response. In thinking about 
it now, I doubt, for example, that alone I would have laughed aloud 
as I read the essay. 

Marty begins the paraphrase, "A narrative, an anecdotal beginning. 
I think that's refreshing, don't you?" The essay's narrative beginning 
startles us, jars our expectations as teachers in this particular program. 
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The student writer either does not know about standard academic 
essay introductions or is willing to risk, to experiment, to entertain, 

"Now this student was waiting in line and tells a story about, you 
know, first occasions at Syracuse and the lengthy lines, people dis- 
cussing things, and movies came up in the topic of conversation, and 
she or he had to interject his own opinion because the/ were discussing 
which were the better movies of the summer probably, that's my guess, 
or at least which were highly entertaining movies. When the writer 
had a chance to put forth her opinion, she discussed two excellent 
movies, and doesn't name them here, but goes on with this interesting 
narrative. I like the word 'wondering,' as though Judith Crist were 
ready to speak about the two movies of the summer— and that's the 
introduction." 

In the course of this paraphrase, Marty concludes that the writer is 
female, and so "she" remained throughout the discussion. She also 
constructs a new context/voice for this text— Judith Crist providing a 
clever and dramatic critique of a movie. In a sense, that intertextual 
connection begins to accord a certain kind of respect to this writer, to 
provide a context in which the vmter succeeds. Marty raises no 
objections to a possible "decision" by the writer to move outside the 
expected genre and to suggest inventively a new one. In fact, she finds 
it "refreshing" that the writer shifts the diagnostic prompt and the 
task in this direction. 

The paraphrase, which is actually longer than the first paragraph, 
reconstructs the (imagined) setting and adds the theme of "first 
occasions" as a focus. 

On the tape. Lib's tone of voice in the next part of the paraphrase 
is ironic, a bit dramatic, as if she is having fun with this essay and its 
parody of Judith Crist. "The narrative is continued in paragraph two. 
The suspense is built in paragraph one, and we finally found out that 
the two movies are Airplane and Caddyshack, much to the amazement 
of the audience. Discussion of the two movies in this group of people 
centered on the fact that both were funny and both were popular, but 
also some liked only one of them, and some hated them both. Then 
we have a transitional sentence here, moving from the narrative 
introduction into the body of the paper" 

Along with the other readers. Lib enters into the possibilities of 
playfulness provided by the text, taking pleasuie in the effort at 
suspense and willing to go along with it, despite its artifice and 
awkwardness — or perhaps because of it. 

Lib's paiaphrase adds "writing teacher terminology" to our talk 
about the text, with words such as "narrative," "transitioiiu? sentence," 
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and "body of the paper." She also uses the passive voice at one point. 
I suspect that, indirectly, this use of technical language serves to 
attribute implicitly a kind of competence to the writer, a sense of 
intenlionality and a knowledge of the possible choices and decisions, 
as if this too is how the writer thought of it. 

Delia continues the paraphrase: "Well, she goes on to 'transit' to 
the discussion of Caddyshack, which the writer found very amusing, 
no, confusing, even though there were lots of things going on at the 
same time. Ihe actors were fantastic. And there was a gopher in the 
movie with whom the writer fell in )ov(. And she rates this movie 
very highly but feels conclusively that Airplane is somewhat better." 

The reader's addition of the word "conclusively" indicates how the 
readers are responding to a voice, a strong voice, in the text, cued 
perhaps by the hyperbolic adjectives, the straightforward sentence 
structure in the claims, and the many uses of "I." The text creates a 
strong or loud sense of "author" and "authority" 

"Well," Don picks up the paraphrase, "then she goes on to the 
discussion of Airplane, and it definitely affects this writer with a knife 
slashing . . » ?" 

"I think she means 'side-splitting,' " Lib adds. 

"T wondered if that was a colloquial expression. I never heard of 
it," Delia replies "or she might mean 'a stitch.' " 

Don finishes the essay summing up the last line by saymg, "This 
is definitely opinionated, of course, and we get the advice again to 
see both movies if you're in the mood for a great comedy." At this 
point in the project, we have seen the opinion disclaimer/advice often, 
almost as a standard ending, reminiscent to us of the nearly mandatory 
ending of the elementary school book report that invites readers to 
read the book themselves and form their own opinions. We have come 
to see this as a "tag ending," a formula tacked on as an automatic 
conclusion for each and every essay. 

Moving into the next phase of the reading, Delia begins to draw 
inferences. "I like the way it begins. ... I'm sure the assignment was, 
'Pick two movies you've seen recently and pick one that is better.' 
There's a real imaginative attempt to make it with a narrative. I don't 
think that I was laughing at this student, but with her. I'd like to meet 
this kid." The focus of our conversation shifts from features of the 
text's content and tone to the (imagined) features of the context in 
which it was written. We are now "reading" that first day of the fall 
semester when a student writer, now to the university and having 
been hit with a diagnostic writing task, had opted to try an imaginative 
or creative introduction. Aware as writing teachers of the kinds of 
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constraints that open te in those situations, we acknowledge here a 
respect for a writer who rebelled or at least took a chance, even one 
that failed in some ways. The response also reveals a kind of defen- 
siveness about having laughed, about having perhaps made fun of a 
student who was new to the university and its ways of talking, who 
was in transition. 

Three years later, I wonder now if that defensiveness also marked 
a point of identification — that we, too, as teachers in a rapidly changing 
program, were in transition, moving between "paradigms," straddling 
two worlds, and sensing our vulnerability to the same charge of naivete 
as this new freshman writer was. 

The body or "second half of the essay/' as we came to call it, reveals 
to us that the writer was aware, at least in a general way, of the 
conventions called forth by this task — claims, evidence of some sort, 
argument or opinion. Even in the anecdotal beginning, as Delia 
comments, "There's a real tension between the diction and the intent 
in the opening paragraph because I think she wants to be humorous 
and yet is writing 'an English paper/ so there's a little bit of an attempt 
at high-sounding diction, for example, 'I refused to listen to the 
conversation without voicing my opinion.' And yet that works in 
service of the humor at the same time. And this writer never loses 
the threi d of the narrative. I wonder about the overstatement of her 
judgment of the movies, giving rise to our somewhat funny perception 
of a nascent Judith Crist. It's nice. There is a whole little setting for 
the essay." 

We respond here to the multiple voices in the text — the conversa- 
tional and comic voice of the storyteller, the more formal or high- 
sounding voice of the academic critic, the dramatic voice of the novie 
reviewer, and the strained voice of the new student trying to fulfill an 
assignment and (presumably) impress the teacher. The essay, basically, 
pulls in several directions, yet rather than evaluate that as a failure, 
we are at this point in the reading more than willing to credit the 
writer with a range or repertoire of voices and a spirit of risk taking 
and playfulnf ss. 

It seems tc me now, three years later, as I read the transcript and 
listen to the tape that we were reading this essay in relationship not 
only to the more traditional and "duller" responses other students had 
more typically provided in these pre-Freshman English essays, but 
also in relationship to the testing context that none of us approved of 
or valued. The choices this writer made were read as imaginative, 
perhaps even rebellious, and they were not considered to be a means 
of avoiding the assignment or to be a misreading of what the task 
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called for. Again, I sense in retrospect a strong identification with the 
imagined writer. As we constructed her, so we also constructed ourselves. 

The readers' conversation now moves into summative and positive 
talk about the writer's "engaging style," Yu. sense "that an introduction 
is supposed to introduce the topic and catch the reader's attention," 
the coherence and logical sequencing of the claims. 

"Technically, it's competent/' we conclude. "It shows a student with 
potential. There's a facility here." 

"If this writer leams to provide some real concrete evidence, I think 
she will be well on her way. A pretty good writer." 

From initial and somewhat embarrassed laughter, into a playful 
paraphrase or "enactment" of the text, we have hit a moment of 
closure and move into a summative evaluation of the writer based 
primarily on her textual choices as read against the backdrop of the 
writing-as-testing context. We have invented a writer who in many 
ways reflects our values — and have given her our communal stamp 
of approval. 

But we still have more time, and as our talk continues, we start to 
raise questions and problems. "But any good review (the genre we 
had now located this text in) would bring out some details, or discuss 
why it is a satire at a higher level than Caddyshack/' Marty points out. 
"When you make an assertion, then some concrete exemplification 
makes it stronger. And wouldn't these kids, if they were standing in 
line, say, 'Do you remember when . . . ?' They wouldn't say generalities 
all night. Students would get to specifics." 

Having agreed in some sense to judge this writer as "pretty good," 
the readers move into a more critical assessment of the writer's choices 
here. Even in the terms of her own narrative, there are problems, we 
decide, with credibility and development 

Another reader then describes the mixing of voices or personae as 
a problem with control. Another wonders if this strategy wasn't a 
"cop-out," a clever way to use a fictional audience to get out of the 
demands being made on her by a real audience, Specifics are missing, 
and that, Don points out, "givr^ us a sense of where this writer is at 
and how she defines audience." 

The writer has been re-constructed now almost as a "basic writer" 
in David Bartholomae's (1986) definition of the term, as a writer pulling 
on fragments of different voices and interpretive schemes from different 
discourse comii\unities, producing a kind of patchwork quilt text. She 
has presented herself as a storyteller and movie critic (and hence as a 
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capable student writer able to work effectively with this task) — but 
only to an extent. Rather than "imaginative/' her choices now seem 
to us desperate and defensive. 

But, we go on — she was willing to give this task an energetic try. 
In that way too, she exhibits another quality of the writers Bartholomae 
describes — patience and good will. Further, we conclude, the task was 
harder than it looks. In fifty minutes, with no instruction, a student 
had to identify two movies, preferably ones that were appropriate to 
talk about in a university setting (that is, ones that deserve "serious" 
consideration), draw on a discourse that she may have had limited 
experience with, and then rely on her Memory for details and evidence. 

We had been struck earlier in our reading by the ideological pressures 
in the diagnostic task. When a student elected to compare "M.A.S.H." 
with "Perry Mason," for example, she was told by the instructor at 
the close of the final summative comment "to consider the assign- 
ment — that is, 'of two good shows choose the one that is best' [emphasis 
added by instructor]." 

As our conversation continues, we circle back to talk about how 
and why the text did work, but now in more text-specific ways. We 
agreed that the text got our attention and respect, that it engaged us, 
even though it was flawed in many ways. "She does communicate 
something " Don noted. "A lot of things that have to do with sound— 
'listen,' 'speak,' 'conversation,' 'voicos,' 'voicing,' 'silence.' Then we 
move into the interior, into feeling— 'amusing,' 'confusing,' 'fantastic,' 
'love,' and 'feel,' and 'hilarious.' So, on the one hand, it's very 
fundamental, very basic, using sense perceptions to develop some kind 
of descriptive essay. But, on the other hand, it leads to some sophis- 
tication because it drives into the interior of this person for a few, 
bright momenls. It drives into the personality of the individual, 
somehow." 

"Yeah," Lib adds, "and you even hear some excitement — here's a 
possibility I'll start this way. Enthusiasm." 

"With a subtle logical structure to it, too, ' Don points out. 

"And the sentence structure seems quite varied, althoujjh there are 
lapses and strange repetitions ('fell fell') in the hurry of writing. But 
somo dependent clauses, like the beginning of the first paragraph, and 
the verbal at the end of il. I also like the use of T in 'I, of course,' " 
Marty concludes. 

At this moment in the reading, we move back into an appreciation 
of an imagined writer, making effective choices about how to work 
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this assignment. Writer and "intcntionality" begin to dominate our 
discussion about the text. The writer has a "voice" that registers 
excitement, that sounds personable, that makes the writer increasingly 
"real" to the group of readers. The sixteen uses of 'T' in the text 
forcefully locate the author's presence in the text. Against the context 
of the writing situation, and cued and orchestrated by certain textual 
features, we have constructed a writer that we like a lot. I suspect 
now that we would have constructed a very different writer had the 
context been different — had, for example, this text been a take-home 
essay in the middle of the semester. The "she" might have "sounded" 
sloppy, lazy, careless, indeed taking a cute cop-out. 

Again, the readers move into a conclusion and decide that the writer 
has made some "smart choices." She has picked movies that she has 
actually seen, that are similar in certain ways, and that she h"<5 
(apparently) strong and genuine opinions about. 

"But this question of choices becomes curious then," Don argues, 
"because if we have these students with this option of choices here, 
what motivates that choice? T have read Anthem and 1984 last year, 
and I only saw one movie this summer . . .' so even though the mode 
of popular discourse is what the student is really in tune with, all of 
a sudden, I'm in college now, higher education, and this is English 
class, . . / " 

The tensions return. We are not fully comfortable with this communal 
decision. One reader commented later that, in engaging in dialogue 
like this, he often felt a tension among what he saw/read/felt in the 
text, what his colleagues saw/read/fult, and what was actually being 
voiced in the group. In this case the group's overtly positive reaction 
to this text/writer shut down certain critical responses, yet the text 
was flawed in ways that kept announcing themselves and demanding 
our attention. 

But, again, we want to give this writer a break. After all, we agree, 
it was the first day of "college," the students had been asked to write 
what was clearly a diagnostic essay for an as yet unknown teacher, 
and the assignment set up mixed messages, On the one hand, it called 
forth the popular discourse of movie reviews (and hence the voice of 
Judith Crist), yet it was also assigned in the cc^ntext of an tinglish class 
and thus also — and conflictually—called forth academic discourse. 

And in a sense, this writer provides a bit of both. As Marty says, 
"She could have done a 'The two movies Airplane and Caddyshack 
have similarities and differences,' but instead she goes with this 
'wonderful nan'ative opening.' " We conclude yet again that she writes 
forcefully, with humor and playfulness, and perhaps with a sense of 
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confidence and trust — she trusts that her audience will respond pos- 
itively to her choices and efforts here. 

We speculated that this writer had had experience writing to an 
audience that had encouraged her. We are dismayed as we further 
imagine what this writer's response might have been to the "No Pass'' 
stamped loudly across the top of the paper, with the following 
summative comment: 

The thesis should come in the first paragraph — structurally — 
though you don't follow Baker^ — you are organized — However, 
there is no conclus :)n, the introduction is too long and involved. 
The development is weak — and you offer little concrete support — 
be sure to give specific evidence for any generalizations. 

It is easy for us at this point, given our frustration with a program 
that demanded "Baker" before it had even been taught and that 
rubber-stamped comments and evaluative judgments in this formal 
and formulaic way, to feel even more identification with and supportive 
toward this "refreshing" writer 

With a bit more discussion, we assign this writer to the "rally driver" 
category of our typology despite the evident problems with devel- 
opment and organization in the essay This writer, as we have come 
to see her, convinces us that she is a risk taker, a writer with potential, 
with a sense, if nascent, of the imaginative possibilities of written 
language. In terms of the metaphor we are working with, she seems 
to know how to rev up the car and tackle a complex course; she seems 
willing to negotiate the twists and turns of unfamiliar terrain, with a 
certain kind of bravado and flair, ability and confidence. 

"This is a definite writer," Marty sums up. "She knows what she 
wants to say and isn't afraid to say it. She plays. She trusts her skills, 
and she trusts an audience that responds positively. And she makes 
effective choices, given the constraints of the task." 

"Tempos of Meaning'' 

In "Writing Time/' James T Zebroski (1987, in manuscript) discusses 
the role of time in reading and writing, the effect of temporahty on 
the way a text is defined and hence on the way a text "means." He 
calls it "the tempos of meaning." He argues, for ex.unple, that "the 
close reader reads an entirely different text in a completely different 
time warp from the holistic scorer" (19). 

And it is time that Carini's reflective procedures provide — lime for 
readers to come at a text from multiple perspectives, to engage with 
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and dwell in the materiality of that text, to construct a writer cued by 
textual choices, to remember one's own writing experiences and to 
imagine the writer's current one, to read and re-read the possibilities 
presented by the text against the imagined context of the writing 
situation and against the comments of other readerr.. 

The reflective procedures also create a communal reading. At the 
end of the project, in fact, readers reported pleasure in this kind of 
shared time with a text and in the experience of breaking out of the 
lonely labor-intensive grading cycle teachers often find themselves 
locked into. One reader concluded that "the opportunity to discuss 
writing and teaching philosophies with a peer group was a real treat — 
it was fun, intellectually stimulating, aud educational." Another noted 
that "for me personally, the reading experience itself was unique and 
pedagogicaUy rewarding. Although I regularly read papers for the 
Educational Testing Service (for the College Board and CLEP exams), 
I have never before analyzed writing so intensively." 

Three years later, one reader suggested further that the process of 
reading as a group provided a more expansive and, hence, more 
complex reading. "What was prevalent and popular in the group, 
among the cacophony of voices, does not gain narrative courage in 
quiet, secular reading. Do we lose a sense of play? We relocate, in our 
individual reading, an identity of conventional rhetoric bounded and 
shackled by audience of self." He speculated that private readings tend 
to close ok an awareness of codes or competing codes and tend to 
push toward those that match our own. 

Reading together also allowed us to invent and rein^^eiit ourselves 
as a group and as individuals, to make visible the beliefs and attitudes 
we held, to define our roles in the academic place. "Now," one writer 
noted, "the writer and the text are less important. I want to know 
more about those readers" — and what has happened to them during 
the changes in the new program. 

In this particular conversation, as in all of the others, there occurred 
various "moments" in the reading, shifts in attention and feeling and 
focus. The process was complex and multilayered. The definition and 
meanings of the "text" changed across and through time, often in 
conflicHng ways. And through our communal enterprise, in response 
to different texts, and against the context of the changes going on at 
Syracuse, we constructed and reconstructed ourselves as a group of 
readers. 

Initially the point in the text that opened up space for dialogue was 
the phrase "side sticker." Unsure of its actual meaning and amused 
by its location in a first-day college diagnostic essay, we were intrigtied 
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and "refreshed" by its use. Its colloquial quality startled us and invited 
us into the semantic space shared by readers and writers via text 
(Nystrand 1982). In our paraphrase, we responded to the text with 
playfulness and dramatic irony We shared the words and phrases with 
each other as if they were lines from a play that we were performing. 
In a sense, v/e enacted the essay and the text became ^ script for us 
to say aloud, to activate with our emphases, to entertain each other 
with. We took pleasure in our voices reading the text, enlarging the 
scene of the text and writer at Syracuse. 

The text also opened up a space for us to be "rally drivers" of sorts, 
to be different teachers than we were accustomed to being and to take 
some risks with our reading. 

Yet, at other points, the text held us out. The last two paragraphs, 
for example, even over time, did not invite our participation as the 
narrative beginning had. The more "academic" she tried to be, tht 
less we "liked" her. We commented on our problems, envisioned 
student-teacher conferences in which we would talk about evidence 
and illustration to back up rather hollow claims. No longer playful, 
our responses to the text became serious, and we became teacherly 
Now the text became a draft, a record of an incomplete process in 
which we wanted, as teachers, to intervene. Possibilities for revision 
and instruction occupied us, as we entered the text as teachers fretting 
about the problems a writer pre iented to us. 

This position alternated with one in which the text was defined as 
a product, an example of what a writer could do, and we became 
judges, evaluating this product as flawed in certain ways, successful 
in others. We read the text then as revealing a writer's competence or 
knowledge of written language discourse conventions and genre. It 
was then that we saw this writer as falling possibly in the basic writer 
category. 

But perhaps most frequently we read the text as a sign, to which 
we reacted ideologically taking a socio-political/historical starice in 
our reading. We were reading all these essays from within a specific 
institutional setting at a particular time in its history and from a 
particular point of view. Our reading project was embedded within a 
larger project that was aimed at reviewing and, we assumed, criticizing 
the pedagogical and theoretical model of writing instruction that had 
dominated the writing instruction at Syracuse University for over ten 
years. We were opposed to the basic theory of development in that 
program, were opposed to the writing-as-testing pedagogy and we 
were opposed to the stultifying over-emphasis on form that had 
resulted in this program. So, "naturally," we read this writer's choices 
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from a point of identification and saw her text as an act of rebellion 
and as a sign of the failure of the program to ''make space'' for 
divergent writers and for imaginative, risk-taking teaching. One reader 
wondered later "how much resonance of anarchy towards the then 
present paradigm flavored [this particular] reading? Were we truly 
trying to set up relations of power rather than meaning?" Those points 
of identification, of course, shifted with each reflection and each text/ 
writer, allowing us to read from multiple points of view over the 
course of the project. 

However, overall, in the process of reading together, we did construct 
ourselves into i rather particular group of readers, a group that came 
to value expressiveness and voice. Having worked in and against a 
writing program that pushed product, we were "refreshed" by (or we 
"le-freshed") this text, I suspect now, because we Wire open to a 
personalized text, to the individual stance this writer adopted in her 
response to this writing task. We were enlarging the possibilities of 
text and writer (and tearher) at Syracuse University. In this case, we 
constructed a writer, a presence or "felt sense" in e text, and then 
rewarded "her/' albeit a bit ambiguously, with our communal stamp 
of approval, while at the same time we condemned a writing task 
(and hence writing program) that demanded a certain kind of con- 
formity and conventionality from its students. This writer became, for 
us, "imaginative" and "natural" — values that were not legitimate in 
the old program at t:»al time, values resonant with the very impulses 
and beliefs about langtaage that had originally drawn us into working 
as vmting teachers in the first place. In this sense, the project enabled 
us, forced us, to recognize more explicitly the position from which we 
were reading not only the student text, but the overall writing program, 
too. And it enabled us to acknowledge, in ways, the romantic and 
empowering mirage of self that was part of the change going on — 
our self, the writer's self, political self. 

Three years later, with that romantic impulse played out somewhat 
and from a greater intellectual understanding of the social aspects of 
composing, I read this writer now as being unaware of the discourse 
community she has joined, as being naive, with only a fragmentary 
sense of the intellectual and discursive demands of the writing task. 
For better or worse, I am less willing to "enjoy" this essay or to 
categorize this writer as a "rally driver." For me. the text has become 
a different sign, a sign of the problematic tension between "self- 
expression ' and "conventionality" that informs freshman writing 
courses. I hear the polyphony in the text — the voice of the storyteller, 
the nascent Judith Crist, the fourth-grade book report writer, the 
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academic arguer, and the nervous entering freshman. While I recognize 
and celebrate that coherence has not been achieved through the 
suppressing or silencing of these multiple voices, as in so many other 
freshman essays written in "the English paper" voice, I recognize at 
the same time that the voices may be garbled and cacophonous, the 
tensions not worked through or perhaps even acknowledged. 

I wish I had a chance to talk this new observation through with 
the group of readers, to open up dialogue again, to play out the further 
possibilities such a reading would enable for understanding this writer, 
the writing task, our position now as reaucTs, the changing context at 
Syracuse. I wish there were more time. 

Notes 



1. I would 15ke here to acknowledge and thank the readers who worked 
on this project: Elizabeth "Lib" Hayes, Marty Hiestand, Jacki Lauby, Delia 
Temes, and Don Wagner. 

2. This is a reference to Sheridan Baker's The Practical Stylist (Harper and 
Row), the required textbook for the course at that time. 
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2 The Drama of the Text 



W. Ross Winterowd 

University of Southern California-Los Angeles 
The Mysterious^ Magical, Clianging Text 

Twenty-five years ago, I received the following archetypica l theme 
from one of my freshmen, and rediscovered it just hours ago. Between 
1965 and the present, the paper changed radically, and I would like 
to discuss the nature of that change (the sentences have been numbered 
for easy reference). 

[Untitled] 

(1) Before a person can say whether the best things in life are 
free, he must first deturmine what in his opinion the best things 
are. (2) Naturally every person has his own ideas concerning the 
objects or things that are important. 

(3) I believe that friendship, health, and beauty are three of 
the most important things a person can enjoy. (4) When I say 
"beauty" I mean having things around you that you like or being 
places that make you feel good. 

(5) When I say that friendship is not fun [sic; "free"?] I don't 
mean that you can go out and buy five dollars v/orth of it when 
you nved a friend. (6) Instead of using money you use yourself. 
(7) Your ideals and attitudes to buy friends. (8) To fit into a group 
you must drop some and maybe most of your attitudes before 
you will be considered normal by the group. (9) If you don't, you 
will be considered rebellious or off-beat and become an outcast 
from that group. (10) Therefore, to have friends is to pay by 
changing yourself for their benefit. 

(11) Good health is very important to me because without it I 
can not enjoy myself. (12) To maintain a healthy physical condition 
one must get the proper amounts of exercise, food, and sleep. 
(13) Exercise and sleep are free but food is by no means free. (14) 
Every time one turns around he is paying for food by working at 
some type of jub to get money for food. 

(15) Beauty is the only thing that comes dose to being free. 
(16) Aside from having to buy most of the articles that a person 
likes to have — such as a car, skiis [sic] or any other material 
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object — beauty is mosOy free. (17) I love to go into the forest and 
enjoy nature's beauty (18) The trees, forest creatures, brooks, and 
streams all mean a lot to me. (19) I enjoy hunting and camping 
in the forest and just walking there alone, thinking to myself. (20) 
But to keep these forests we must pay to see that some careless 
hunter or camper doesn't bum them down. (21) We have to set 
asid. parks and wilderness areas so they aren't cut into lumber 
by the mills. (22) These parks all cost money. (23) Everywhere 
you go, you have to pay some way or another. 

In two obvious ways, the text remains unaltered from 1965 to the 
present. First, certain of the mechanical errors have not changed their 
nature or their value. "Deturmine" (S.l) is still annoyingly nnisspelled, 
and "Your ideals and attitudes to buy friends" (S.7) remains a fragment. 
Second, the paper was, and today stUl is, ghostly :n its abstractness 
and generality — or, to shift the metaphor, a skeleton, lacking the flesh 
of specificity and concreteness. It desperately needs one living, breath- 
ing friend, warts and all, for whom the author changed; a day on the 
ski slopes, with the powder snow flying, the brilliant, sunny coldness 
stabbing through the ski mask and mittens; a forest campground, with 
the aromas of pine trees, frying bacon, and percolating coffee. 

In anothtr way, the text has changed radically: since the time it was 
composed (and mimeographed), it has become sexist, as the pronouns 
in the first paragraph announce. 

More interesting is the way in which the untitled theme changed 

status and value as a text, going through three relatively distinct 
phases. It has been, successively, (1) an inadequate structure, (2) an 
inadequate statement of selfhood, and (3) a perfectly normal exemplar 
of a pseudo-genre. 

In the second part of this discussion, I will explain why, in com- 
position, it is better to ask "What are you doing?" than "What are 
you writing?" 

Why the Text Resisted Stability 

Ai,\ong the happy aperpus of Stanley Fish (1980) is that of the 
"interpretive community," which "is the soi rce of texts, facts, authors, 
and intentions. Or tu put it another way the entities that were once 
seen as competing for the right tu constrain interpretation (text, reader, 
author) are now all seen to be the products of interpretation" (16-- 17). 
Thuf, I have tipped my hand: I am going to show how the untitled 
essa} on the best things in life changes according to the interpretive 
strategies employed by its readers. Well, yes, that's pretty obvious, but 
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my argument is somewhat more complex than this. / want to show 
how the theories and practices of the study of literature influence, even 
control the teaching of composition. 

So that I can get on with the mercurial freshman theme, let me 
stipulate that, by and large, the English department establishment, the 
traditional custodian of composition, unconsciously translates literary 
theory into composition theory. Thus, New Critics in the literature 
class were pretty much tacit New Critics in the composition class, and 
deconstructionist literary professors will be deconstructionist compo- 
sition instructors. As Colleen Aycock (1984) puts it in the abstiact of 
her dissertation. 

In the representative text of New Critical composition, Cleanth 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren's Modem Rhetoric (1949), we find 
the New Critical hermeneutic applied to composition/rhetoric: 
one learns to write against a background of [literary] principles 
and linguistic analys*», establishing a pedagogy which emphasizes 
texts as organic constructs of dense, rich texture, metaphor as the 
constitutive principle of language, and meaning as derived from 
language contexts. 

And in a recent essay J. Hillis Miller (1983, 38-56) has assumed that 
deconstruction will supply the theory that composition, according to 
him, lacks. 

Or let me state my thesis another, less contentious, way: if literary 
theory does not become composition theory, at least literary theory 
heavily influences composition, and the reverse is not usually the case* 

Three Manifestations of the Text 

The Text as an Inadequate Structure 

C- 

Mechanical errors weaken this paper. Check the spelling of the 
words I've circled. And see pages [000-000] of your handbook 
for an explanation of sentence fragments. 

You don't have to convince me of the truism that the best 
things in life are not free, but you do need to shot*' me. Remember 
the lesson we have learned from our readings: "Show; don't tell." 
You need to be concrete, specific; give me images, not generalities. 

Your organization is "logical," but rigid. Couldn't you think of 
a way to make your theme flow? 

In "The Flea," Donne chose an astounding symbol to carry his 
meaninp, and in "The Secret Sharpr/' Conrad wove together the 
ancient iheme of the Doppelganger and the myth of the night 
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journey. Of course, you are not writing fiction or poetry but you 
can use the methods of literature to structure your own papers. 

Your conclusion, the last sentence in your paper, is too abrupt 
and doesn't really summarize adequately* 

A number of factors make it unprofitable, if not impossible, to 
discuss either the ethical or the truth value of the text. In the first 
place, I am an English teacher, not a sociologist or psychologist. Second, 
positivism has made all intellectuals skeptical of statements conceming 
values, the only meaningful statements being those that are either 
tautological or empirically verifiable. 

Finally, as Wellek and WariLn tell us, "Language is the material of 
literature as stone or br^^nze is of sculpture, paints of pictures, or 
sounds of music" (1956, 22), and though certainly "Untitled" is not 
literature, my commitment is to language as a medium, and my training 
prepares me to do a special kind of "linguistic" interpretation. In 
particular, I want my students, in their v^riting, to aspire to the condition 
of literature, which is why I have chosen as readings for the course a 
collection of short fiction ("The Open Boat," "The Bride Comes to 
Yellow Sky," "Uncle Wiggily in Connecticut," "Bfrtleby the Scrivener," 
among others) and a collection of poetry (with an ample representation 
of the metaphysicals). 

Wellek and Warren have shown us th. everything which persuades 
us to a definite outward action" is irr:;: rhetoric. "Genuine poetry 
affects us more subtly" (24). And Northrop Frye (1971) widens the 
chasm between rhetoric and literature: 

In literature, questions of fact or truth are subordinated to the 
primary literary aim of producing a structure of words for its own 
sake, and the sign-values of symbols are subordinated to their 
importance as a structure of interconnected motifs. Wh«rever we 
have an ai:tonomous verbal structure of this kind, we have 
literature. V^herever this structure is lacking, we have language, 
words used instn^mentally to help human consciousne:3s do or 
understand something else. (74) 

I am nut insensible of my dilerntna as a composition teacher. I 
cannot instill creativity or genius into my students, and in that seme 
I cannot teach composition. However, I can givt.' thern models of 
excellence, analyze those models so that the class will understand ti^^r 
structure, correct the errors that I find in themes — and hope that in 
some cases at least my efforts will spark improvement. 
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The Text as an Inadequate Statement of Selfhood 

C- 

Mechanical errors weaken this paper. Check the spelling of the 
words I've circled. And see pages [000-000] of your handbook 
for an explanation of sentence fragments. 

I know you well. We have drunk coffee together in my office 
as we talked about your problems with your parents. You are a 
bright, lively, sensitive person. But in this paper you hide behind 
bland language. Why? Why not use your true voice? 

You don't have to convince me of the truism that the best 
things in life are not free, but you do need to show me. Remember 
the lesson we have learned from our readings: "Show; don't tell." 
You need to be concrete, specific; give me images, not generalities. 

Did yoa have any surprises while you wrote this paper? Did 
you make any discoveries about yourself or about your worid? If 
not, you weren't really writing. 

Think of Soul on Ice, which we discussed last week. 

We get to know Cleaver because he's honest; he uses language 
to reveal himself, to discover himself, not to hide behind. In your 
next paper, I want to hear you talking, in your own voice. 

Students have been condirioned to write "the phony, pretentious 
language of the schools— Engfish" (Macrorie 1976, 1); they don't know 
that we write "to be surprised by what appears on the page" (Murray 
1985/ 3). Above 11, students have never seen themselves as language 
users whose "lives, no less than their papers, are composed by 
language" (Coles 1974, 1). "All good writers speak in honest voices 
and tell the truth" (Macrorie, 5). 

Underlying my attitude toward teaching composition is the profound 
belief that rather than expressing meaning, language creates meaning, 
to the eternal surprise of the language user, As Susanne Langer says, 
"What is true of language, is essential in music; music ♦hat is invented 
while the composer's mind is fixed on what is to be expressed is apt 
not to be music. It is a limited idiom, like an artificial language" ([1942] 
1951, 204). 

Of course, my viewpoint is extremely traditional, going back most 
directly to Coleridgean Romanticism, alembicated so well in "The 
Eolian Harp": 

And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic Harps diversely fram'd. 
That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze. 
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At once the Soul of each, and God of all? 

Interestingly enough, deconstruction — lately so fashionable — says 
many of the same things that my colleagues and I have argued since 
the mid-1960s. As evidence, I juxtapose '=icques Derrida: 

It is because writirg is inaugural in the fresh sense of the word, 
that it is dangerous and anguishing. It does not know where it is 
going, no knowledge can keep it from the essential precipitation 
toward meaning vhat it constitutes and that is, primarily, its future. 
(1978, 18) 

and Peter Elbow: 

. . . think of writing as an organic, developmental process in which 
you start writing at the very beginning — before you know your 
meaning at all — and encourage your words gradually to change 
and evolve. (1973, 15) 

The Text as a Perfectly Normal Exemplar of a Pseudo-Genre 

* Mechanical errors weaken this paper. Check the s])elling of the 
words I've circled. And see pages [000-000] of your handbook 
for an explanation of sentence fragments. 

You don't have to convince me of the truism that the best 
things in life are not free, but you do need to show me. Remember 
the lesson we have learned from our readings: "Show; don't tell." 
You need to be concrete, specific; givo me images, not generalities. 

The expository essay — though devalued in the English department 
establishment since it verges on ''mere rhetoric" — represents the liberal 
arts tradition at its best. As George Dillon has said, this genre is not 
intended to convey information, but to cause the reader to think about 
a problem; its open-minded author uses evidence and logical proof to 
win her point. The whole stance is that of a "liberally educated person, 
v'ho is meditative, reflective, clear-headed, unbiased, always seeking 
to understand experience freshly and to find things of interest in the 
world" (1981, 23). 

The erosion of the expository essay is, then, nothing less than the 
erosion of the liberal arts tradition. 

To be within the tradition, ou^ must have both (1) cultural infor- 
mation and (2) a sense of genre. 

E. D. Hirsch, Jr., defines "cultural lit(?racy" as that knowledge that 
enables a writer or reader to know what other writers and rpnders 
know within the literate culture. Thus it is not only a kn()wledf;e 
of convention and vocabularies but is also a knowledge that this 
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information is widely shared by others. Moreover, since this shared 
culture is changing at its edges, the content of cultural literacy is 
also changing. New things become part of it and old things drop 
away — even while the more permanent central core remains. 
(Homer 1983, 146) 

And in his recent book, Cultural Literacy, Hirsch, with hard data 
and telling anecdotes, limns the deplorable lack of cultural information 
among today's students — for instance, the high school girl who chal« 
lenged her teacher's statement that Latin is a dead language: "What 
do they speak in Latin America?" (1987, 5-6). 

Even if the student could score 100 percent on the quizzes in the 
Mensa Genius Quiz Book, win every gan e of "Trivial Pursuit," and 
enter the "Jeopardy" Tournament of Champions, he (or, somewhat 
less frequently, she) would fail, or at least fall short of excellence 
(receive the hopeless C-), in an expository wnriting class if that student 
lacked genre knowledge, which could be acquired only through reading 
expository essays, which are seldom part of the educational and cultural 
equipment that students bring with them to college writing classes. 
Since literary theory has devalued "non-imaginative" writing, the 
essay has not bee^^^ep^esented in curricula, and the magazines that 
publish expository essays are hardly part of the cultural diet in most 
lements of society. 

In short, the essay is an anachronism. Perhaps the liberal arts as 
they were traditionally conceived are anachronisms. 

Thus, we can say that "Untitled" is a perfectly normal exemplar of 
a genre: the pseudo-expository essay/ written by a student who has 
neither the cultural mformation nor the sense of genre necessary to 
carry out the assignment. We can hope for little more. 

Doing Rather than Writing 

Mechanical errors weaken this paper. Check the spelling of the 
words I've circled. And see pages [000-000] of your handbook 
for an explanation of sentence fragments. 

You don't have to convince me of the truism tnat the best 
things in life are not free, but you do need to show me. Remember 
the lesson we have learned from our readings: "Show; don't tell." 
You need to be concrete, specific; give me images, not generalities. 

I can't figure out what you want this paper to do. 

A Word to the Wise from KB 

We take it as a given that language is symbolic: action and that 
"Untitled" is language, That being the case, we must ask the dramatistic 
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questions regarding Agent, Scene, Purpose, Agency, and Attitude. Full 
answers to these questions — even in a narrowed circumference — would 
extend this essay beyond the bounds at which it is already beginning 
to strain; however, a few remarks will suggest the hermeneutic tapestry 
that we must weave before we can begin to claim that we have 
interpreted "Untitled/' 

I see the student- writer as clearly as if he were before me in a class. 
Because the cover sheet of his theme is missing, I don't have his name, 
but we can call him Agent. His black hair is worn pompadour, his 
plaid flannel shirt and faded denims are immaculate, and his cowboy 
boots are scuffed and unshined. His family's ranch is thirty miles (that 
figure sticks in my mind) from somewhere (but I've lost the name of 
the Montana to\m). He has told me, in a conference, that he's 
uncomfortable in a big city; Missoula, Montana. 

A survey of his interests and talents reveals him to be a genuine 
bricoleuT: cowboy-veterinarian-mechanic-naturalist-entrepeneur-pilot 
(of the family's Cessna). 

The Scene of the English class is nearly as foreign to Agent as a 
camp of the hunter-gatherers of the Kalahari would ho to his instructor. 
(Remember: the expository essay defines the English class Scene.) 

The Purposes of the assignment behind "Untitled" are no doubt 
diverse, but all of them, one way or another, relate to a central goal 
for the course: to initiate Agent into the society represented by the 
expository essay. The problem, of course, is that Agent quite possibly 
neither understands nor wants to join that society. Furthermore, he 
doesn't really understand the Purpose of the assignment, befuddlement 
that translates itself, I think, into the generalities and truisms of 
"Untitled." Agent doe:n't really know what his theme is supposed to do. 

If we take Agency to be both Edited Standard English and the 
expository essay genre, we can say that Agent does pretty well with 
the former and hasn't the foggiest concerning the latter. And th^^re is 
no quick fix for lack of genre knowledge; you acquire such competence 
by immersion — reading expository essays to find out what they have 
to say, but in the process gaininji a sense of genre. 

As for Agent's and Instructor's \ttitudes — well, let's give them both 
credit for good will. Teacher and student don't dislike one another — 
in fact, they develop a warm relationship during the semester. Yjt at 
the end of the four months in English 101, Agent is no more at home 
in the expository essay culture than he was on the first day of class. 
He has no desire to integrate and, indeed, no reascm to integrate. The 
problem, as I diagnose it, is the opposition of Kultur and culture. 
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Kultur and Culture^ 

Education for Critical Consciousness, by Paulo Freire (1981), is one of 
the central statement > regarding education in general and literacy in 
particular Even the Urm "critical consciousness" is resonant, suggesting 
as It does that education should give people the ability to analyze and 
ev. iluate their society and their role in that society and thus take charge 
of their own destinies. 

Freire, with good teachers at all levels from kindergarten through 
graduate school, deplores the "banking concept" of education, in 
which a teacher pours knowledge into the passive receptacles before 
him. As Freire says, "Communication gives way to communiques by 
the teacher, who makes deposits which the students meekly receive, 
memorize, and repeat" (1981, 75). It is not revolutionary to posit that 
learning must be active, not passive, and that teacher and student 
must interact, carrying on a dialogue that replaces the lecture-mono- 
logue of the banking model of education. However, in the context of 
Freire's work, this good-natured, sensible position on learning becomes 
something less familiar and more revolutionary. 

Specifically, Freire first leads us to a critical understanding of the 
difference between what I will call Kultur and a redefined culture. 
Next, he plunges us into the abyss of indeterminacy, the belief that 
texts have no single, stable meaning. Both of these moves have 
profound implications for composition. 

Kultur and culture, then. 

Kultur is a given, stable, immutable, and of unquestioned value. It 
is what institutions "pass on" from generation fo generation, in the 
form of canons, collections, and societal norms. Manifestations of 
Kultur are Julius Caesar in the eleventh-grade literature anthology, and 
the literature anthology itself; the Getty Museum in Malibu; the Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts; the expository essay that Agent is 
asked to write for English 101. These are "given," donated, conveyed. 
They are pre-existent and for all practical purposes eternal. They also, 
of course, belong to certain classes in society. 

Culture, on the other hand, is always becoming, being made. In 
Freire's view, the cultured person is one who sees him- or herself as 
creative agent, not merely a partaker, a donee. The illiterate, who 
stood in awe of Kultur, was puzzled by it, afraid of it, 

would begin to . . . change . . . his former attitudes, by discovering 
himself to be a maker of the world of culture, by discovering that 
he, ar: well as the literate person, has a creative and re-creative 
impulse. He would discover that culture is just as much a clay 
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doll made by artists who are his peers as it is the work of a great 
sculptor; a great painter, a great mystiC; or a great philosopher; 
that culture is the poetry of lettered poets and also the poetry of 
his own popular songs — that culture is all human creation. (1981; 
47) 

Freire, of course, is talking about Brazilian peasants, but substitute 
"fifth-grader/' "high school senior,'' or "college freshman, our Agent/' 
for "illiterate," and the principle is extended — the principle that every- 
one can be a culture-maker and that culture is not confined to tomes, 
monuments, concert halls, museums, or accepted genres. 

The point, however, is to preserve Kultur (including the expository 
essay and what it represents) by gaining for it the allegiance of critically 
conscious beings who envision themselves as participants in the same 
spheres of action as the "masters." Perhaps the most maligned work 
of Kultur is that wonderful tale Silas Marner, long the staple of high 
school English courses. Culture, in Freire's sense, is not a revolution 
that would abolish this monument, but a creative, dialectical movement 
that woirlJ incorporate it, v/ith other diverse works both old and new, 
in a d/namic process of becoming. 

Freire would argue that we can achieve cultura' literacy only through 
what he calls "problem-posing education;" which consists in acts of 
cognition, not transferrals of information. It is a learning situation in 
which the cognizable object (far from being the end of the cognitive 
act) intermediates the cognitive actors — teacher on the one hand and 
students on the other Accordingly, the practice of problem-posing 
education entails at the outset that the teacher-student contradiction 
be resolved. Dialogical relations — indispensable to the capacity of 
cognitive actors to cooperate in perceivinj^ the same cognizable object — 
are othemise impossible (Freire 1982, 67). 

Which is not to say that the teacher does not "know" more — about 
Si7fls Mamer and George Eliot — than the students, but that the students, 
in dialogue with the teacher; must create their own kn(>wledge, a goal 
that they cannot reach if they deal only with Kultur; which is given 
to them; and not with culture, which they are creating and which 
includes their own works. 

Culture; then, has no hard-and-fast parameters, but is continually 
created by creators who reinterpret what is and was and who contribute 
their ov/n works to the immediate future. ThuS; the problem of cultural 
literacy is not so much one of compiling hsts of works, as demonstrating 
through a dialogic and loving pedagogy that every human is part of 
the culture-making process. "Problem-posing education affirms men 
as beings in the process of becoming— as unfinished, uncompleted 
beings in and with a likewise unfinished leality" (1982, 72). 
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The danger in problem-posing education is obvious: all absolute 
certainty vanishes, except the faith that new insight, greater under- 
standing, lies just beyond the next question. As Freire says, 

To exist, humanly is to name the world, to change it. Once named, 
the world in its turn reappears to the namers as a problem and 
requires of them a new naming. Men are not built in silence, but 
in word, in work, in action-reflection. (1982, 76) 

The world we live in gains nieaning only when we interpret it, and 
our interpretations can be widely various. Freire gives this wonderful 
example: 

In Santiago . . , a group of tenement residents discussed a scene 
showing a drunken man walking on the street and three young 
men conversing on the comer. The group participants commented 
that "the only one there who is productive and useful to his 
country is the souse who is returning home after working all day 
for low wages and who is worried about his family because he 
can't take care of their needs. He is the only worker. He is a 
decent worker and souse like us." (1982, 111) 

Education must begin with society and the environment as they 
exist because meaiung comes from the situation and is inseparable 
from it. 

. . . neither language nor thought can exist without a structure to 
which they refer. In order to communicate effectively, educator 
and politician must understand the structural conditions in which 
the thought and language of the people are dialectically framed. 
(1982, 8!5-86) 

One lives in a "thematic universe," a web of interlocking concerns, 
and it is these "generative themes" that form the basis for Freire's 
pedagogical method, which relies not so much on technic (for example, 
phonics, drills, reading "attack skills") as what might be called rhetoric 
(that is, the relationship of words to the thematic universe in which 
the subjects live), and of the two, rhetoric is by far the more important. 
Technic makes words, but rhetoric makes meanings. 

As opposed to the banking concept of education, underlying which 
are the consoling certainties of accepted knowledge and tradition and 
the belief that behind every situation there is a meaning, problem- 
posing education sucks us mto the vortex of indeterminacy, where 
knowledge is always constructed and "truth" ever evolvtjs through 
the ' eternal dialogue between man and man, between man and his 
Creat( r. It is this dialogue which makes of man an historical being" 
(1981, 17-18), 
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In problem-posing education^ the students— no longer docile 
listeners — are now critical co-investigators in dialogue with the 
toacher. The teacher presents the material to the students for their 
consideration^ and he re-considers his earlier considerations as 
the students express their own. The role of the problem-posing 
educator is to create, together with the students, the conditions 
under which knowledge at the level of doxa is superseded by true 
knowledge at the level of the logos. (1982, 68) 

A humane and loving revolutionary, Freire gives us reason to support 
cultural literacy without succumbing to Kultur. It is particularly satis- 
fying to discover such a powerful a y and equally satisfying to realize 
that he and wc are completely witl great tradition that began with 
the Greeks and Romans and gainea one of its most lucid and succinct 
expressions in Montaigne's ''Of the Education of Children": 

Our tutors never stop bawling into our ears, as though they were 
pouring water into a funnel; and our task is only to repeat what 
has been told us. I should like the tutor to correct this practice, 
and right from the start, according to the capacity of the mind he 
has in hand, to begin putting it through its paces, making it taste 
things, choose them, and discern them by itself; sometimes clearing 
the way for him, sometimes letting him clear his own way I don't 
want him to think and talk alone. I want him to listen to his 
pupil speaking in his turn. Soaates, and later Arces'^-^us, first had 
their disciples speak, and then they spoke to them. The authority 
of those who teach is often an obstacle to those who want to learn. 
[Cicero] 



Notes 

1. The commentator has missed a point that you, the reader, undoubtedly 
caught: namely, "Untitled" is a five-paragraph essay ^f the student writer had 
developed a conclusion, he would have violated the nonns of a rigid and 
widely practiced genre, for five-paragraph essays cannot contain six para- 
graphs. 

2. Adapted in part from "Literacy: Kultur and Culture." Language Arts 64 
(1987): 869-74. 
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3 A Hero in the Classroom 



James Thomas Zebroski 
Syracuse University 

My First Self 

What do I do when I read a studeni text? 

I listen for the voices. I join the dialogue. I search out the hero. 

I turn to the work of Mikhail M. Bakhtin, the Soviet literary theorist 
and self-appointed "philosophical anthropologist"— Bakhtin always 
did feel uncomfortable locating his interests within the bounds of a 
single discipline— for a view of discourse that accentuates the plurality 
of text and the push-pull, center-seeking, center-fleeing forces of the 
word. 

Word is a funny word in Russian. Slovo has the wonderful charac- 
teristic of referring, among other things, to both discourse generally 
and to the single word. Bakhtin's constant invocation of slovo, when 
the more fashionable text or even wovk would do, seems in keeping 
with his constant blurring of what, for us, are the clear-cut and 
necessary boundaries between plurality and singularity, between other 
and self. Bakhtin flees from pure, independent, clearly demarcated 
essences; he searches out the mixed, the interrelated, the borders, the 
boundaries. Bakhtin, then, is an ontological pluralist. Slovo, by being 
shot through with the plurality of conflicting, even opposed, meanings, 
is especially useful because its ambiguity reflects the deeper ambiguity 
that Bakhtin finds in the universe of discourse. What seems singular 
is already plu.al. What appears to be most self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent relies for its very "essence" on others. Arguably, Bakhtin's 
motto could be "from many, one." 

Bakhtin's fervent ontological pluralism, matched, though with his 
steel-willed resistance to reducing ( ne phenomenon to any other, or 
to any more general, all-encompassing abstraction, makes for an 
explosive mixture when we move to ihe idea of voice. Bakhtin talks 
a lot about voice and voices. I find his notion of voice to be helpful, 
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even central, to my experience of reading/writing. Yet Bakhtin is not 
simply latching on to a romantic ideal. Voice for Bakhtin involves a 
great deal more than the notion of an "authentic Self/' Voice is neither 
intended parole, nor systemic langue. Neither autonomous self^ nor 
pre-existent other Rather than any inner or outer reality (or fiction); 
voice lives on the borderlines of what comes to be known as self and 
other. And, living on the borders, voice gives rise to that which we 
later name self and other which are always mutually contested and 
negotiated through dialogue. 

Then to say that I listen for voice when I read a student text is not 
to say that I necessarily search out that single, truthful, honest, 
consistent, coherent, inspired, authentic soul of the student, somehow 
embodied, even degraded, in the humble materiality of writing. Rather, 
I listen for the twists and turns and confusions of the text that often 
point to "voice/' Wher » voice is, whether in the student or in me or 
somewhere elee entirely doesn't much matter. I can join the dialogue 
of voices without having to have their permanent address. They tend, 
after all, to move around a lot. 1 try to discover when, how, why a 
voice is intoned. I listen for the mixhires of word ^nd phrase, the 
breaks and discontinuities, the broken symmetries and the interrupted 
rhythms and temporalities. And I try to get the student to do likewise. 

Notice: "the" student, seemingly singular* Bakhtin's work does not 
ask us to abolish the notion of self, only to rethink and reinvent it. I 
cannot, and will not, treat the student as a bundle of free-flowing 
textual shreds and threads, as a site of textual fragments, as a text- 
processing machine spewing forth voices, as merely one location of 
Intertext. Language may in some sense speak the self, but that writes 
only one side of the equation, setting up precisely the dichotomy 
between the individual and the social that Bakhtin, both under his 
own name and under that of Voloshinov, argues strenuously against, 
and which seems peculiarly the product of our society and time. For 
Bakhtin, the individual is precious for the unique vantage point, the 
irreducible site he or she occupies at the conjunction and disjunction 
of voices. This vantage point is always changing and is always "socia!/' 
It is not just a nice, optional supplement to my perspective; it is 
constitutive of me, 1 need the other to create my self, as dynamic, 
developing, ar i plural as that self may be. Bakhtin envisions a worid 
where self is endlessly being perfected through other: Now we construct 
self and other through dialogue, I speak through others to others and to 
m jself. 
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The immense importance, even holiness, of dialogue for Bakhtin 
becomes more understandable when we recall that for him dialogue 
is no mere exchange of information or pleasantries. Dialogue is the 
place where self is bom and consecrated. It is a wrestling of self with 
other, by the wresting of self from other, of voice from Voice, of 
present from past, of history from future. 

Dialogue is the a-"cross-word" where wor(l)d unfolds into world 
and word, where Voice gives rise to self and other. As much as we 
may try to repress certain voices or certain historical events, we are 
bound to them. My reading, then, is my unique and unrepeatable 
transformation of my reading history. That history is bound up with 
others in a whole set of ways. For instance, my history lives in the 
very symbols I use to think and express myself, to develop my thoughts, 
and to share those thoughts with others. But history also permeates 
the ways I have learned to transform those symbols from shared signs 
to signs that pulse and congeal and flow uniquely and umepeatably 
through my mind. My history is even present in my estimation of 
what counts as dialogue. Other cultures and social classes, for example, 
make a far more important place for silence or stillness in their dialogue 
than our society does. 

So dialogue in Bakhtin's anti-system of thought draws in not only 
the apparent and present speakers who send and receive utterance, 
who engage in rejoinder, but also necessarily includes all of those 
voices through history, both from the past and from the future, who 
populate the word. Dialogue evokes and enacts this history intones 
these voices, serving as a sort of great assembly where voice gathers. 

Enter the hero. 

The hero is Bakhtin's attempt in his later work to explore the very 
edges of the universe of discourse. The hero is that super-addressee 
who is infinitely distant from immediate participation in a dialogue, 
but whose responsive understanding of it is assumed, somehow 
animating and vitalizing the word. Why do people speak when no 
one is present? Why do people bother to talk when they know for 
certain that misunderstanding is guaranteed? Why is it that people iu 
the most extreme and hopeless circumstances — in torture chambere or 
in concentration camps or in the prison house of their own isolation 
and loneliness— continue to speak? What can account for this persistent 
urge to raise their voices in the face of what amounts to staggering, 
even overwhelming odds of ever being heard? If, as BakhHn contends, 
the life of a text always develops on the borders between two 
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consciousnesses, two subjects, what happens when there seems to be 
no Other present? If Other is absent, then self and word would seem 
to disappear. 

Bakhtin deals with this philosophical problem by arguing that 
because the word cannot be understood from the outside, a "thing," 
the hero of the discourse, must always be presupposed by anyone who 
even attempts to speak the word. The hero takes different forms in 
different periods of history, but is a constitutive aspect of the word. 
The hero, it turns out, also faces the word unfinalizable and open. 
Understanding is not immediate and once for all; rather, it presses on 
further and further to the very limits of the universe of discourse. 

Bakhtin helps me to read any text. Baklxtin's voice with its history 
of our dialogue is there as I read a studem text. It is now impossible 
for me to read if I don't read through Bakhtin. 

And others. 

So, I listen for the voices. I join the dialogue. I search for the 
hero. . . . 

My Second Self 

In 1979 I gave up trying to teach the so-called modes of discourse. 
Instead, I began sending my freshman composition students out of 
the classroom to observe social scenes and to talk with people at those 
scenes about how they view their little piece of the world. I asked 
students to do some ethnographic field research, observing and inter- 
viewing people about their work and how they felt about working. 
When you move out of the textbooks and into the messiness and the 
richness of the world, you run the risk of receiving a paper like this 
(the sentences have been numbered for easy reference): 

Disabled Unemployment 

(1) Disabled people United Cerebral i'alsy in Smithtown are said 
to be discriminated against in employment. (2) For instance, Fred 
Lawrence of the United Ce^^ebral Palsy said that he was up for a 
promotion in April of 1981; but, another client named Harry 
George was up for the same promotion in April of 1981. (3) 
Although, Harry George was a two year college graduate from 
(STI), Smithtown Institution of Technology and could walk with 
the assistance of a brace. (4) But, was in another training program 
name United Way training program for the disabled disavantage. 
(5) Which has been established for over thirty-two years. (6) On 
the other hand, Fred Lawrence had only a eleventh grade education 
with 6 months of training, and was in a program named United 
Cerebral Palsy which las only been established for 2 1/2 years. 
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(7) Fred said he had been discriminated against just because he 
couldn't walk and manoeuvre like Harry Cjfcur<?e. 

(8) Also, anothet incident took place on May 7, 1981. (9) With 
a client name Dan Roberts. (10) Dan Roberts is also a United 
Cerebral Palsy trainee for the program. (11) He said that he put 
in for a supervisor position two years in a row; but another trainee 
for Blue Cross and Blue Shield had the same interview on May 
7, 1981. (12) Likewise, Dan Roberts knew that another person 
from Blue Cross and Blue Shield training program would be 
present, but he didn't know his name. (13) So they both were 
called into the office by the second supervisor, which called both 
of them into the office. (14) He then introduced his self, my name 
is Herb Johnson I'm looking for a man which can fill my supervisor 
position. (15) I'm the president of Sears distribution center. (16) 
Okay, Dan Roberts he r many years of Training have you ad at 
the Blue Cross and Bluv; Shield program. (17) Dan said I have 
had 3 months of training at Blue Cross and Blue Shield. (18) What 
about you; Mike Bonner. (19) I have 3 years of training in blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, and also 4 years of college; with a Bachelor 
of science from Princeton University. (20) He then told Dan Roberts 
to step out in the hall and wait until I call upon you. (21) He 
then told Mike Bonner to go out in the hall. (22) Fifteen minutes 
later he told both of them to come in; he said both of them art 
good men, but I only need one. (23) So I came to the conclusion 
that Mike is most qualified for the job. (24) I'm sorry come back 
next year. (25) Now, Dan Robertr. said that he was being discrim- 
inated against, and that he waited in line for a job. (26) In 
conclusion, I think that in each case it was the level of education. 
(27) The year of the establishment of each program. (28) For 
example, blue Cross and Blue Shields training program had been 
established for thirty-two years. (29) Whereas, United Cerebral 
Palsy only 2 1/2 years. (30) I think that United Cerebral Palsy is 
just a program that is not very well known, but through f^me it 
will be known. (31) I also think that the disabled people in United 
Cerebral Palsy are jumping to conclusions. 

"Disabled Unemployment" came up the row and into my hands; 
for over eight years I have been conducting a dialogue with the voices 
of this text, trying to understand it, sensing that there is mc j going 
on in it than first meets the eye. 

Composition teachers have emerged from a complicated and often 
discoraant history. Over the last eighty years we have moved through 
a prescriptive, handbook tradition, across the New Criticism, and into 
the realm of process. Currently our fascination with discourse com- 
munities points to the reemergence of a social perspective on language. 
Our leadings of texts enact this history. Every time we sit down to 
interpret a student paper, we bring to that dialogue our history of 
such dialogues. And with this history come what Bal<;htin calls ideo- 
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logics, theories of language and of the world that are not simply right 
or wrong. Our readings cannot be tagged as either an accurate or 
inaccurate (re)construction of text. They are instead loud or soft voices 
that we find more or less persuasive, tending toward dialogue or 
monologue, worrying about creativity or control. We all consist of 
constellations of these voices and we wring our voice, our reading of 
text, from this collective. I create myself anew each time I read a 
student text. 

Let me introduce you to some of the more insistent voices that 
populate my reading of "Disabled Unemployment," 
First in my reading is Simon Newman. 

This paper is proof of the decline m public education and the 
decay of the English language. The writer lacks a knowledge of 
and respect for the English language. Where are our standards? 

In the very first sentence the word "of" has been carelessly 
omitted. In sentence 3, a comma has been incorrectly placed after 
"although." That line is actually a fragment. In sentence 4, another 
incorrectly used comma appears after "but," The -<?d is left off of 
"name" in that sentence. Sentence 5 has another sentence frag- 
ment. In sentence 6, the number "six" needs to be spelled out. 

The second paragraph isn't really a paragraph. It's simply a 
blob of disconnected discourse. The errors increase; the incoher- 
ence compounds. The writer shifts from Dan Roberts in sentence 
10 to a nameless other person in sentence 12 to a supervisor in 
sentence 13 to a president of Sears Distribution Center in sentence 
15 to a confused dialogue. 

Need I say more? I could go on, but it is clear that the English 
language is being butchered. Even when the language is correct — 
which it hardly ever is — it is awkward, lacking any grace or 
redeeming qualities. Look at that title — "Disabled Unemploy- 
ment" — what does tb^t mean? Can you think of an uglier phrase? 

This emedial student has no control over the language and 
needs to go back to the basics. When you quit teaching grammai, 
as so many did in the permissive 1960s and i970s, this is what 
you get! 

Voice two is that of John Crowe Redemption. 

I think you are being a bit harsh on the student, Mr. Simon 
Newman. Certainly this is unacceptable as exposition. But I find 
it curiously similar tu, of all things, poetry — bad poetry to be 
sure — but poetry nonetheless. 

A poem is a loose logical structure with a good deal of local 
texture. It returns to us a denser, more rt'fractory world. The 
texture of the poem tends to undermine its stiucture; the details 
and examples and other foreign matter fight to displace the 
argument. This appears to be what is happening in this paper. 
We begin with a statement of hypothesis — "Disabled people are 
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said to be discriminated against." Notice the tentativeness, the 
conjectural quality of the verb phrase; its passive voice, its distance, 
its objectivity. The arst paragraph is a brief for that case. 

Now 'lotice the second paragi^aph begins in a like way, but 
gets sidetracked. The structure of the first argument is being 
undermined in front of our eyes by the texture of the proof, the 
testimony of the witnesses and participants. The paper breaks in 
two. 

Paragraph one is objective and structured; paragraph two is 
subjective and textured. The first paragraph wars against the 
second paragraph. In this war there are no survivors. 

The paper, then, fails to achieve unity As my good friend 
Cleanth Brooks would say the structures of meaning are confused. 
They do not fit together. They do not balance each other; the 
paper does not work. What we have here is an extremely rough 
draft masquerading as a finished paper. Perhaps if the student 
were to start the next draft with sentence 26, were to go after the 
indeterminacies, were to do some more wiiting and then some 
restructuring. . . . 

The third voice that I hear is Mina Flaherty. 

Gentlemen, I don't disagree mth what you say, but I do insist 
that some rather critical points have beon omitted. 

Is this paper really as chaotic as you in ? While certainly not 
acceptable exposition, this paper is not all that different from the 
work of my own basic writers. More than anything else, this 
writer— by the way what is the name of this writer? Dave. Well, 
Dave is simply very inexperienced in writing and probably has 
read very little. He is not conversant with the conventions of 
exposition. Yet he is farther along than many I read a logic and 
a consistency, and considering Dave's inexperience, dare I say it, 
a sophistication in this paper that should encourage Dave's com- 
position teacher. Dave is well on his way to becoming a writer of 
acceptable prose. 

Notice first the errors. Yes, there are many of them. Yes, they 
are unacceptable. 

And yet there is a logic to them that reveals some deeper 
psychological and linguistic processes at work. For example, the 
incorrect comma use after words like "although," "but," and 
"also" is consistent, derived from a rule that is conectly applied 
after "for instance," "on the other hand/' "in conclusion." Dave 
is simply overapplying the rule, using it when it isn't necessary 
but not randomly Dave is too rule-bound in this instance. Notice 
also that the fragments in the first paragraph reveal an attempt 
to control the language, to get a complex sentence that stretches 
from sentences 3 through 6 under control. I would guess that 
Dave has been told by former English teachers that he has a run - 
on problem, a lack of control, and this is Dave's way of making 
sentences do what they don't seem to do iit his mind—stop. 
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Similarly; the incoherence of the second paragraph is largely 
removed if we do two simple things — put in the appropriate 
quotation marks^ and arrange this dialogue by using the conven- 
tions of spacing, We expect to see dialogue arranged in a certain 
way spatially on the page. Dave does not seem to be aware of 
those expectations. 

And look at what Dave does do right, There is a curious, even 
a shocking lack of misspellings even in a paper that uses words 
like "cerebral/' "technology/' "institution" "discriminated" "dis- 
tribution/' "bachelor/' and even "manoeuvre." I think the moti- 
vation is reflected in the effort that must have gone into getting 
this paper ready for class presentation — at least if the spelling 
means anything. 

The language of the paper is awkward, but much of that 
awkwardness comes from the use of the passive voice and 
avoidance of the personal pronoun "I"; perhaps Dave avoids "I" 
because he had been taught that in an obejective research paper 
you don't use it. 

And on the plus side, that bane of composition teachers, 
generality and lack of specification, is absent. In fact, Dave is so 
involved with specific examples and incidents that he seems to 
lose track of them. For example, Dave f.tates in sentence 10 that 
Dan Roberts is a United Cerebral Palsy trainee and then in sentence 
16 he implies that Roberts is a Blue Cross/Blue Shield trainee. It 
might be the case that Dave has more details than he or his 
audience need, but that's still a wonderful change from the more 
usual writing of college freshmen. 

Finally, the essay is structured. 

It begins with a statement of the problem, goes through two 
cases, and concludes with an inductive judgment. While certainly 
the elaboration of these parts is uneven, inconsistent, and unbal- 
anced, a basic inductive structure is there. Like most of us, Dave 
needs to learn when to say more and when to say less; he needs 
to learn when to elaborate and when to cut out. If we could 
introduce the concept of audience as one factor that may be helpful 
in making those kinds of decisions, and if we could get DaA'? to 
read his paper out loud and listen to what he has written down, 
this elaborating/condensing problem will tend to solve itself. 

So, although Dave has quite a ways to go, he is off to a better 
start than it may first appear to a reader who focuses more on 
the product than on the processes behind the product. 

The fourth voice is that of Mikhail Zebroski Bakhtin. 

Who speaks hert'' Who accentuates these words? To what worlds 
do these words and voices l:)elong? 

All discourse is dialogic, double-voiced, teeming with the voices 
of others. This paper is almost a transcription of that dialogic 
world. 

Let m l(K)k closely at paragraph two since this is where the 
struggle fur voice comes out into the open. 
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The first voice begins with sentence 8: "Also another incident 
took place. . . ." This is the voice of the lawyer/judge of the paper. 
The lawyer is investigating an incident, presenting the case, 
examining the evidence, cross-examining the witnesses, st idying 
their testimony. The first voice is interrupted by a second — the 
storyteller. The very boundary between the two voices is a disputed 
zone, indicated by the repetition of "both were called into the 
office by the second supervisor, which called both of them into 
the office." We now occupy the storyteller's world which is further 
interrupted by three additional voices. 

Voice three is Herb Johnson, the boss, Voice four is Dan Roberts, 
the less trained job applicant. Voice five is Mike Bonner, the more 
trained job applicant. 

There is a movement, a kind of dialogue, between these voices, 
a movement that returns and centers primarily on the boss and 
the storyteller. A few double-voiced phrases and words straddle 
the borderlines, the junctures of the ri ^^orted speeches. In sentence 
20 "wait until" shifts from the storyteller to the boss. In sentence 
22 "are good men but" marks a similar boundary Finally, toward 
the end a new voice, the sixth voice is raised. This is the "I" of 
the paper, no longer the lawyer/judge. Here perhaps is Dave's 
voiije finally making its entrance. We can observe then a movement 
in this paper from "they" to "I," from others to self. One's own 
discourse is gradually wrought out of other ' words that have 
been acknowledged and assimilated, and the boundaries between 
the two are at first scarcely perceptible. 

And yet it isn't quite this simple. There is a struggle for voice 
at another level. The entire paper is a word-with-a~sideward- 
glance. The speaker obliquely addresses the disabled unemployed 
who think that they have been discriminated against. My friend 
Valentin Voloshinov calls this subject being talked about, but also 
in some sense being talked to, the hero of the discourse. This is 
the hero in the strict sense— Dan Roberts and all of the other 
Dan Robertses of this society 

Yet this address to the unemployed does not quite ring true. 
The reader — in this case the instructor and the class — is called in 
not so much as an ally but as a hostile witness. The author 
acknowledges the silent but ever-present hostile witnesses by 
attempting to quiet, if not silence, Dan Roberts by placing many 
of his claims in indirect discourse (sentences 11 and 25). By giving 
the boss so much to say and so much power, by in fact giving 
the boss the last word in the matter, the author is also bowing lo 
the authority of the classroom reader. 

Finally, the sideward glancing word is observable when the 
author states the so-called objective fucts typified by the prolif- 
eration of names. Yet from whose point of view are these facts 
objective? Not from the Roberts's point of view, nor from Herb 
Johnson's perspective. Not even from the author's viewpoint since 
the author too is involved in talking with these people. No, the 
objective facts are only objective in this case for the silent but 
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ever present and influencing class reader who does not know the 
situation or the participants personally. So even the writer's proof, 
the dialogue between the participants, is an example of discourse 
sideward glancing, discourse that anticipates the reader and the 
reader's objections. The sideward glancing word shows up in the 
boss who has been made the epitome of reason and empathy. 
And to further clinch this matter, the cases that the author chooses 
to discuss are the clearest cut cases possible. If Herb Johnson 
cannot figure out in fifteen minutes that three years of training 
beats three months of training, and that a Princeton University 
degree beats no degree at uU, then he is in trouble. 

In sum, there are three participants in this little drama: the 
author, the hero, and the reader. The hero in the strict sense is 
Dan Roberts and the unemployed. The readers are hostile because 
they are a part of the social structure; they represent its power of 
reward and punishment, acceptance or rejection, both in the 
classroom and in the university and therefore in the author's 
future world of work. The author tries to mediate between hero 
and reader, trying to present the people involved and their 
viewpoints in a reasonable way while at the same time trying to 
pleise or at least not offend the reader, 

jfet the author is concerned with Dan Roberts, This sympathy 
is clearly revealed in sentence 30 where the author asserts that 
the program will become better known through time. And it is 
here that the hero of the paper in the broader sense is revealed. 

The hero includes not only the unemployed but history's 
judgment on those unemployed and on those who create their 
unemployment. This higher course of understanding will make 
the ultimate decision, Dan Roberts, standing out in the hallway, 
will someday come in to hear the verdict of not simply his boss, 
but of history. His plaintive "How long, how long must I wait?" 
will one day be answered, 

"The author imagines, more or less consciously, a higher super- 
receiver , , , whose absolutely appropriate responsive understand- 
ing is projected either into a metaphysical distance or into a distant 
historical time, , . , In different periods and in different conceptions 
of the world, such super- receivers and their , , , responsive un- 
derstanding receive various concrete ideological expressions (God, 
the absolute truth, . , , the people, the judgment of history, science, 
etc), , , , Every dialogue takes place, then, against the backdrop 
of the responsive understanding of a present but invisible third 
entity, hovering above all the participants in the dialogue, , , , [This 
third participant, this hero] proceeds from the nature of discourse, 
that always wants to be heard, , , , For discourse (and, therefore, 
for humans) nothing is more frightening than abse* ..ti of answer," 
(Todorov 1984, 110) 



My Third Self 

Let me interrupt at this point to say that recent books and articles 
about Bakhtin have tended to end with a consideration of endings. 
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No conventional ending will quite do when speaking of Bakhtin, who 
tolieved that the living word is unfinalizable and unending. Some 
current essays about Bakhtin dose with the case for further dialogue 
about (and inteipretation of) Bakhtin. Others, in a (post-)modern turn, 
consider the discourse that has so far passed, and comment on it, 
word interrogating (if not parodying) word. A few have argued for 
the acceptance of Bakhtin's motions of discourse as the only real 
alternative at a moment of Western intellectual history that appears to 
be torn between outworn ideas of language as self-possession-expres- 
sion and new views of language as intertext and difference. 

I don't want to end in any of these ways. Rather, I want to try in 
the remainder of this essay to let the people have the "last" word. 
The people I'm referring to here are the composition student and 
teacher. 

What about Dave^ the freshman in my composition class, the author 
of "Disabled Unemployment"? What might he say to my reading of 
his paper? Dave and I have been out of touch for many years, almost 
from the moment he finished my freshman composition course. I went 
on to get my degree. I wonder if he got his and whether he made it 
and what kind of work he is doing. He should have graduated in 
1982 or so. 

I would imagine that Dave would in the first instance be puzzled 
that his writing, for whatever reasons, merited the extended attention 
of his teacher and other teachers across the country over time. I also 
expect that if he knew, he would be more than a bit shocked that 
ordinary "Paper 3" in such an ordinary freshman English course would 
live such a long and illustrious life. All my students know that their 
ethnography paper is a public paper, meaning all students will read 
it. That also means that I collect these papers bind them into books, 
and save these books so that they can be placed on reserve at the 
library for my future students to read. They know that. I say that. It's 
on the syllabus. They have read the yellowed and tattered pages, the 
smeared and faded purple, from the days when I used to ditto all the 
papers off. Everyone knows that crazy Zubroski keeps these things, 
and shares them, for whatever weird reason. 

Still, I think Dave would be amazed that something he did is still 
around and still having an effect, seemingly all out of proportion to 
its humble origins. No doubt Dave would tt 11 me, politely but firmly, 
with great enthusiasm— that's now I remetnber him— that "You are 
really reading more into that little paper than is there." And I would 
smile, "Am I?" 

Thus v^aiting students flow throuj^h the writijig teacliur's life. Their 
texts and our sense of discourse are always seen as temporary, as 
rather humble, ordinary. Great and lasting thoughts seem to be mutually 
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exclusive of their words, of my words. Language is a throwaway 
commodity, an exchange value that is only useful in that it gets us 
something else, somewhere else. And here I am, somewhere else, 
writing of that language, making of it something else. 
Maybe. 

Response. Response-ability. Answerability. Our word taking on a 
life of its own, a life beyond us. T^e openness of word, its ultimate 
return, its inevitable resurrection. Tiiat is Bakhtin's view of it. He, the 
optimist. 

And I? I keep returning to the great unsaid of this interpretation, 
of any response to student writing: it is less important what we make 
of student writing than that we make something, something principled, 
of it. The writing teacher must believe that student texts are intrinsically 
worthy of being valued. But the simple truth is that the kind and 
amount of attention a writing teacher can direct toward student texts 
is a function of training and social circumstance. Our training, our 
instituHonal location, end our social function inevitably come down 
to social class. 

Bakhtin, despite the attempts of scores of U.S. scholars to obscure 
or soft-pedal the fact, is a Marxist. The class struggle lies at t le heart 
of this view of a dynamic, dialogic language. A writing teacher may 
or may not agree with Bakhtin. But a writing teacher is constrained 
by the very forces that Bakhtin describes. When I teach four sections 
of freshman composition I necessarily respond differently than when 
I teach a class or two of writing. Not surprisingly, the teacher who 
gets to teach four or five composition classes tends to teach at an 
institution that serves working-class students. So the students who 
need to get the most attention, who need to be most engaged in 
dialogue — if they are to be initiated or invited into ih** academic 
discourse communities that David Bartholomae and Patricia Bizzell, 
among others, talk so n uch about — those students are the very ones 
who will get the least attention, simply because their teachers will be 
the most overloaded and overworked. And the very students who 
need the least attention because they come from tiie right class will 
be th3 ones who will get the most attention since their teachers will 
have fi'wer classes, fewer students, fewer diversions. And nothing 
change? \s the class system reproduces itself over and over. 

There is a good deal of moving in and out of doors in Dave's 
"Disab ed Unemployment." Even though the text is one long argument 
for meritocracy, a giant question mark hangs over it and over Dave. 
Maybe that's why I really like that text, because the same question 
mark has always hung over me. 7he doois in Dave's paper remind 
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us of the gates of the university. But the door to my freshman 
composition class rarely opens to the working class. When it does, 
Dave comes through it. 

Dave and I share a set of experiences, momentarily embodied in 
this text. Only a person with roots in the working class can hear this 
voice. It is the voice of a whole class of people excluded from 
composition textbooks, ignored in composition research, and too often 
silenced in writing classrooms, silenced, as Tillie Olsen shows us, in 
a hundred subtle ways. 

So who do you think the hero is? 
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Tve been teaching writing for nearly twenty years. I began my career 
as a TA. in the English Depaitment at Ohio State where I graded the 
papers of about fifty students per ten-week quarter, each of whom 
wrote a paper every other week— approximately 750 papers a year. 
The project was enormously frustrating. My preparation for the task 
consisted of one year of high school teaching and a university course, 
which I took the first quarter that I was a T.A., that focused on classical 
rhetoric and contemporary rhetorical theory Aristotle's topics seemed 
far removed from the papers on high school cheerleading contests and 
football victories that I was receiving. Every other weekend I found 
myself poring over student essays wit! utmost perplexity. Was the 
paper to which I assigned a C really a C? Was it all that much worse 
than the paper to which I had just assigned a B? I remember reading 
some papers again and again trying to decide how I should evaluate 
them, and I certainly spent more than the fifteen minutes per paper I 
was told was reasonable. I know my assessments were influenced by 
grammar and penmanship — students did not have word processors 
then, and many of the papers I received were handwritten. The 
mandatory ''in-class'' essay assignments, designed to defend against 
plagiarism, always were. Frequently I assigned the grade B-/C+— an 
indication of my indecision. 

In those days, the late 1960s, the teacher of composition was an 
evaluator of freshman English themes. Assignments were made, stu- 
dents tried to fulfill them as best they could, teachers graded submitted 
papers, returned them, and went on to the next writing assignment. 
Enrollments were burgeoning, and freshman English was a "flunk 
out" course. Instructors routinely assigned D's and F's on papers and 
in the course, and revision of submitted work was unheard of. Students 
expected low grades and harsh judgments and received them. I 
remember being disturbed by the approach we were taking — we did 
not seem to be doing much for our students' writing abilitit . 
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I was ready, therefore, for the revolution when it came. I liked the 
idea of peer group critiques and rn institutionalized revision policy, 
and I liked the idea that developing writers had to be treated gently 
had to be nurtured. I was relieved, too, that I was no longer simply 
an evaluator of student papers. I had to read them as work in progress, 
to comment on them as potential products rather than actual products. 
I now saw my job as helping students transform their initial attempts 
into essays that had meaning for others. I discovered that my task of 
reading papers was made easier if I made careful writing assignments, 
if I asked my students to write papers that interested me, that taught 
me something. I remember one assignment that produced essays that 
were especially enjoyable to read. Sti dents had to employ a "foreign" 
language of sorts, a vocabulary they were comfortable with but that 
might be foreign to someone not familiar with particular technical 
jargon. I read about photography, about football, about sausage- 
making. Students became the authority and I became the learner. 

It was not until the late 1970s, when I held a position as a teacher 
in Ohio State's Writing Workshop, a program for underprepared writers, 
that I had an opportunity to compare the strategies I had developed 
with the strategies of my peers. Reading student papers is usually a 
solitary task occasionally interrupted by sharing the best or the worst 
with friends and colleagues. The staff of the Workshop, however, 
frequently engaged in holistic scoring of student papers, so our 
assessments were often discussed and negotiated. I realized that my 
colleagues were often much more concerned with how a paper 
conformed to a given assignment than I was. For me, an assignment 
is a stimulus, a way of getting students started, rather than a straitjacket. 
If students reinterpret the assignment in creative ways, fine. If they 
misinterpret an assignment, I'm quite willing to try to work with what 
they give me. I also learned that I had developed a facility for reading 
a paper for what it could become; I could see the potential in the 
actual. 

I might describe my story as a conversion from a masculine approach 
to reading student papers to a feminine approach. I was initially 
acculturated into a system that valued objectification and one in which 
the teacher of writing had one function only — that of evaluator I was 
always a judge of my students' writing, never a sympathetic reader I 
saw my task, in writing comments on papers, as justifying a grade, 
never offering advice. This definition of iuy role defined my relationship 
to my students. I was separate from them, above them, arbiter of what 
constituted good writing and bad writing. My position of judge and 
ultimate authority was a precarious one, though. I was twenty- three 
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years old, only a few years older Ihan my students, and inexperienced, 
hence my frustration and anxiety. 

My conversion to a feminine stance was gradual. First I altered my 
usual routine by allowing students to critique each other's papers. The 
procedure did not change the situation drastically, though, because 
students critiqued papers on the day the final (and only) version was 
due and had no opportunity to make use of the feedback they received. 
Other colleagues were doing much the same, and we did not question 
the approach. One day though, and this was not until the mid-1970s, 
Lisa Ede told me that she had decided to have her students critique 
each other's drafts, not their final papers, so that they could incorporate 
their comments into their revisions. I distinctly remember being shocked 
by the idea. Wasn't this cheating? Plagiarism? How could I evaluate a 
final product so tainted by others' opinions? Eventually, though, I 
succumbed, no doubt because I had begun to read composition theory 
in earnest and was beginning to understand what this talk of "the 
composing process" was all about. The approach, of course, increased 
my work load. I started taking home sets of drafts as well as sets of 
final essays. But the reading itself was much more rewarding. My 
comments on the drafts were meant to be helpful rither <-han judg- 
mental, and I read the final products as documents in winch I had an 
investment. I read to see if students had understood my comments 
and taken them into account. Sometimes they did, sometimes they 
did not. The important thing was that my relationship v^th my sbidents 
changed. I was no longer merely an adversary I was also on their 
side, a friendly advisor (I hesitate to use the usual "coach" metaphor 
since it introduces a world of combat and aggression that I a:.n trying 
to avoid). I could relax. 

In what sense is this nevv approach a "feminine" one? f^umerous 
feminist researchers and cheorists in a variety of different !!ields have 
argued recently that males and females process language and perceive 
the world in distinctly different ways. As we will see, they suggest 
that males tend to objectify to do^ich themselves from the experiences 
they are )bserving or the individuals with whom they ire communi- 
cating. Females, in contrast, tend to empathize with others and to 
interact with them more readily than do males. The developmental 
problems that the different genders have to overcome therefore, tend 
to be different. Males often are able to detach themsf.lves from parental 
ties but have difficulty committing themselves to others. Females, in 
contrast, are often able to commit thei ;elves to others but sometimes 
have difficulty recognizing aad insisting on their individual rights. The 
powerful feminist argument that the male perception of reality is 
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chronicled and becomes the standard while the female version is 
suppressed, silenced, depends on a recognition of difference. Feminist 
literary scholars, for instance, point out that the literary te>^s that tend 
to become canonized by literary scholars and publishers are largely 
written by males and, for the most part, describe male experience; 
women's texts are often marginalized or ignored entirely The work of 
such scholars makes evident the androcentrism of the institution of 
literary studies, gives voice to the work of lost or forgotten women 
writers, and provides reinterpretations of work by recognized women 
writers. In urging that we recognize difference, feminist researchers 
and theorists are urging us to make visible a previously invisible 
feminine perspective. Work in a number of different areas would be 
relevant here. TU limit the discussion to a brief overview of work in 
reading, psychology, sociology, and education. 

Mary Crawford and Roger Chaffin (1936), in their essay "The 
Reader's Construction of Meaning: Cognitive Research on Gender and 
Comprehension,'' reviews research that shows that males and females 
differ in their interpretahon of texts because they have been socialized 
in different ways and hence have different schemata or mental rep- 
resentations to draw on. Crawford and Chaffin explain that schemata 
are abstract representations of the origin=>I events or statements, 
generalized knowledge structures that provide a frame* vork for and 
determine the nature of understanding. Schemata allow the under- 
stander to go beyond the information usually given in a situation. In 
discussing gender-related schemata, they point out that women and 
men are "sex-typed," that is, they differ in their degree of gender- 
typing. People who are more highly sex-typed are those who not only 
conform to their culture's definition of masculinity or femininity, but 
also process information in terms of the gender schema (17). They 
also point out that the potentially, significantly different perspectives 
of males and females are often lessened becai se women's perceptions 
are often affected by man's dominant viewpoint, hence their voices 
are "muted." 

My own research suggests that males and females often interact 
with thr texts they read in different ways. In "Gender and Reading" 
(1983) I ^how that females often oscillate in a productive way between 
the o;^pc)site poles of empathy and judgmeni, identification and de- 
tachnneni:, whereas males tend to become fixated at either extreme — 
to dominate texts by judging them overharshly or rejecting them, or 
to subordinate themselvt s to texts by becoming entangled in textual 
detail or identifying too strongly with characters or situations described 
in them» The work of David Bleich in some ways complemr^nts my 
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findings. In ''Gender Interests in Reading and Language" (1986), Bleich 
describes studies in which he found that males tend to focus on literary 
narratives as objects constructed by an author whereas females tend 
to participate in the experience evoked by the text. 

Work in sociology and psychology supports the idea that males and 
females interact with others anc with the environment in different 
ways. Nancy Chodorow, for instance, in The Reproduction of Mothering: 
Psychoanalysis and the Sociology of Gender (1978), and Carol Gilligan, 
in In a Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women's Development 
(1982), argue that women and men have different conceptions of self 
and different modes of interaction with others as a result of their 
different experiences, especially their early relationship with their 
primary parent, their mother. Chodorow finds that girls and boys 
develop different relational capacities and senses of self as a result of 
growing up in a family in which women do most of the parenting. A 
girl's gender and gender role identification processes are continuous 
with her earliest identifications, whereas a boy's are not. The boy 
shifts his identification from the mother to the father and gives up his 
attachment to and primary identification with his mother. The more 
general identification processes of both males and females follow a 
similar pattern. A boy, in order to feel himself adequately masculine, 
must distinguish and differentiate himself from others in a way that 
a girl need not. Girls, in contrast, grow up in a family where mothers 
are the primary parent and caretaker and hence begin to identify more 
directly and immcfdiately witK their mothers and their mothers' familial 
roles. Chodorow concludes, ''Masculine identification processes stress 
differentiation from others, the denial of affective relation, and cate- 
gorical universalistic components of the masculine role. Feminine 
identification processes are relational, whereas masculine identification 
processes tend to deny relationship" (176). 

Carol Gilligan's In a Different Voice builds on Chodorow's findings, 
focusing especially, though, on differences in the ways in which males 
and females speak about moral problems. According to Gilligan, women 
tend to define moral problems in terms of conflicting responsibilities 
rather than competing rights and to describe the resolution of moral 
problems in terms of a mode of thinking that is contextual and 
narrative rather than formal and abstract (19). Men, in contrast, equate 
morality and fairness and tie moral development to the understanding 
of rights and rules (19). Her study aims to correct the inadequacies of 
Lawrence Kohlber^ s delineation of the stages of moral development. 
Kohlberg's (1976; study included only male subjects, and Kohlberg's 
categories reflect his decidedly male orientation. For him, the highest 
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stages of moral development derive from a reflective understanding 
of human rights (Gilligan 1982, 19). 

Nel Noddings, in Caring: A Feminine Approach to Ethics and Moral 
Education (1984), argues that ethical matters have traditionally been 
discussed from a masculine perspective and treat the subject from a 
"rational-cognitive" point of view. She says that ethics has been 
discussed largely in the languaj,e of the father, in piinciples and 
propositions, in temis such af justification, fairness, justice (1). The 
mother's voice has been silent. Noddings's alternative view begins 
with the moral attitude of a longiug ^cr goodness, not with moral 
reasoiting. It locates morality in receptivity, relateJness, and respon- 
siveness rather than logic. For Noddings, human caring and the memory 
of caring and being caied for form the foundation of ethical response. 

The "one-caring," that is, the person who cares, tries to apprehend 
the reality of the other and displaces her own interests with the 
interests of the reality of the other. Noddings says, "When the other's 
reality becomes a real possibility for me, I care" (14). The attention of 
the one-caring is on the cared-for, not on the self. To care is to act 
not by fixed rulei^ but by affection and regard (24). Objective thinking 
may play a pari^ in the activity of caring, but it is of limited and 
particular use. The rational-objective mode must continually be re- 
established and re-directed from a fresh base of comnutment (26). In 
the rational-objective mode, the self moves toward the object. In the 
caring mode, the self receives the object, puts itself quie ly in its 
presence. The one-caring assumes a dual perspective and can see 
things from both her own pole and that of the cared-for. She accepts 
the attitude of the one cared-for, adjusts her requirements in light of 
the other's interests and abilities, and supports those efforts nonjudg- 
mentally (174). Noddings emphasizes that the relationship between 
the one-caring and the cared-for is asymmetrical but that both must 
contribute appropriately. Something from "A" must be completed ^n 
"B" (19). 

We might say that Noddings describes the ideal that a process 
approach to the reading of student papers attempts to achieve. The 
teacher becomes a reader of student writing, not merely an evaluator. 
She attempts to receive the language of the student, to understand it 
and to respond to it with warmth and concern. She permits, even 
encourages, false starts, incomplete thoughts, incoherence. She re- 
sponds to what she receives, attempts to tease out the student's 
intended meaning, and allows multiple revision. The teacher does not 
demand that the student come to her, accept her standards and values. 
Rather, she receives the language of the student and attempts to work 
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with it. The approach is quite similar to the one advocated by Lil 
Brannon and Cy Knoblauch in their essay "Students' Rights to Their 
Own Texts" (1982). They argue that teachers of writing should pursue 
writers' real intentions until those intentions are satisfactorily conveyed. 
According tu Brannon and Knoblauch, "The teacher's role is to attract 
a writer's attention to the relationship between intention and effect, 
enabling a recognition of discrepancies, but finally leaving decisions 
about alternative choices to the writer, not the teacher" (162). They 
point out the dangers of attempting to measure students' texts against 
some Platonic Ideal Text (159). Nancy Sommers conveys a similar idea 
in her essay, "Responding to Student Writing" (1982). She identifies 
common problems in responding to student writing: (1) appropriating 
studer s' texts by confusing the students purpose in writing the text 
with her own purpose in commenting on the text or (2) making 
comments thai are not text-specific, that could be interchanged, rubber- 
stamped, from text to text (149, 152). She suggests that teachers should 
read student texts for meaning and offer commentary to motivate 
revision. She says. 

The challenge we face as teachers is to develop comments which 
will provide an inherent reason for students to revise; it is a sense 
of revision as discovery as a repeated process of beginning again, 
as starting out new, that our students have not learned. We need 
to show our students how to seek/ in the possibility of revision, 
the dissonances of discovery— to show them through our com- 
ments why new choices would positively change their texts, and 
thus to show them the potential for development implicit m their 
own writing. (156) 

The Curing teacher of writing starts with the student's text and works 
from there, praising that which is well done, and pointing out specific 
ways in which the writing could be improved. 

This is the ideal, but is it realized? Do I realize it? How complete 
has my conversion to a student-centered process pedagogy been? Are 
there still remnants of my pre\ lus training in the way I now read 
student papers? Do I read in a caring, supportive way or in an overly 
judgmental way? To find out, I decided to examine comments I made 
on a set of student papers. I looked at marginal and terminal comments 
on "final" essay: submitted in a first-year English course in which 
students read and wroie about literature. Students wrote journal entries 
about short stories, :;f»lec:ted paper topics by attempting to answer 
questions raised in their jour.ial entries and in class discussions, wrote 
drafts of their papers and received feedback on them from classmates 
and from me, and revised their essays into finished essays that 1 
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commented cn and graded. I had an open revision policy in the course, 
however, so that students were always free to revise th^ir work. My 
comments, then, were both evaluative and suggestive. They justified 
the grade I assigned but also made suggestions for revision. 

Many of the comments I made were clearly meant to encourage the 
students. Typical marginal comments, for instance, were as follows: 
"Interesting," "nicely put," "good quote," "good," "Good intro.," "good 
transition." I also always began a terminal comment with a direct 
address to the student and a positive comment about the paper. Here, 
for instance, are some examples: "Mark, I think this is quite good — 
an interesting approach"; "Julie, Good. This is a thoughtful, well- 
organized analysis"; "Sue, I think this is very good. Your essay is well- 
organized and insightful." 

Not all of my comments, of course, aimed to encourage students; 
many aimed to give thv"^m constructive criticism. Some of my marginal 
comments, for instance, raised questions that the student might take 
into consideration in revising the essay: "Is this the central theme do 
you think?" "Some priests are gregarious, aren't they?" "How?" Or 
they pointed out evidence students may have overlooked: "How about 
mentioning the 'bridal chamber'?" "Might help to indicate which 
conflicts you are going to deal with here." Other comments indicated 
problems with individual assertions: "not clear," "a bit awkward." 
Others pointed out specific problems: "You are doing too much 
summarizing here"; "Transition could be stronger"; "In the paragraph 
you don't focus upon self-centeredness"; "Somehow this sentence 
seems out of place herp" The terminal comments, which always began 
on a positive note, always indicated the problems that remained in 
the paper: "Some of your sentences are awkward, though, and a few 
of your transitions could be stronger"; "That second-to-the-last par- 
agraph could have been developed more fully"; "Some of the quotes 
you use need more of a context, though." 

To the extent that my comments are justifications of grades as well 
as suggestions for revision, they fall short of Noddings's ideal. Noddings 
argues that teachers should not assign grades to student work. She 
feels that caring teachers should evaluate student work along all the 
dimensions proper to the field they are teaching, but they have no 
right to report that evaluation to the world. If grades must be assigned, 
external examiners should do so. Noddings feels that punitive moves 
work ayainst the development of a sense of responsibility. The caring 
teacher, then, would never feel the need to justify a grade in com- 
menting on student writing. All comments would serve the purpose 
of improving student writing. 
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Most of us, though, do not have the luxury of working within a 
system where grades are optional Is it possible to take a caring stance 
toward the student papers we read despite the limitations of the system 
within which we are working? Did I take such a stance? The open 
revision policy that I instituted was an attempt to mitigate the dele- 
terious effects of the externally imposed grading system. Paper grades 
were not final. My comments were caring to the extent that they were 
su] )portive and helpful. For the most part, they indicated that I received 
the students' texts and dealt with them on their own terms. Both 
marginal and terminal comments always pointed out strengths and 
always made helpful suggestions. Often, those comments made specific 
references to the arguments students were constructing: "I agree that 
Woolf paints a unified picture in 'Kew Gardens'"; "Some priests are 
gregarious, aren't they?"; "How about mentioning the 'bridal cham- 
ber'?" And frequently they made explicit or implicit suggestions for 
revision: "I think the material in this paragraph could have been 
arranged more effectively"; "That second-to-the-last paragraph could 
have been arranged more effectively"; "I think your thesis could have 
been supported more e"ectively." My intent was clearly to interact 
with my students' texts, to help them improve their writing. Of course, 
my comments also reflected the constraints within which I was working. 
They could have been longer, more specific, and I did sometimes yield 
to the temptation of using formulaic responses — "good transition," 
' transition could be stronger," "not clear." 

Student writers need more help than over-committed teachei^s can 
possibly give them. We always fall short of our ideal. But I have come 
a long way from the days when I conceived of iny job as that of a 
judge, an upholder of standards. I now read student papers with 
empathy for the stadent writer and with an eye for what a flawed 
paper might possitly becom with some work and some guidance. I 
would like to thine that I Lave learned to resist a male mode of 
behavior that our ir.stitutions frequently introduce us to and have 
begun to develop a feminine way of encountering student texts. 
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I want to complicate matters and respond to the question at hand, 
about t ncountering student texts, with a touch of magic, Kenneth 
Burke's magic. He opens The Philosophy of Literary Form (1967) with 
an invitation for his readers to imagine; 

Let us suppose that I ask you: "What did the man say?" And that 
you answer: "He said 'yes"' You still do not know what the man 
said. You would not know unless you knew more about the 
situation, and about the remarks that preceded his answer.(l) 

In Burke's attempt to explain his anecdote about response, he raises 
further problems: "Critical and imaginative works are answers to 
questions posed by the situation in which they arose. They are not 
merely answers, they are strategic answers, stylized answers" (1967, 1). 

In Burke's popular parlor -room anecdote, he develops this view ♦'hat 
meaning is context-dependent, but he also implies that meaning is 
biologically determined, in that anyone's use of language is limited by 
time, space, and p>erspective: 

Imagine that you enter a parlor. You come late. When you arrive, 
others have long preceded you, and they are f^ngaged in a heated 
discussion, a discussion too heated for them to pr.use and tell you 
exactly what it is about. In fact, the discussion \ «d already begun 
long before any of them got there, so that no one present is 
qualified to retrace for you all the steps that had gone before. You 
listen for a while, until you decide that you have cau} ^t the ter.or 
of the argument; then you put in your oar. Someone answers; 
you answer him; another comes to your defense; another aligns 
himself against you, to either the embarrassment or gratification 
of your opponent, depending upon the quality of your ally's 
assistance. However, the discussion is interminable. The hour 
grows late, you must depart. And yon do depart, with the 
discussion still vigorously in progress. (1967, 110-11) 

The dialectical give and take of conversation is Burke's model fi:r oral 
and written language use and language learning— for life. Our re- 
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sponses to the conversation A hand are broadly context-dependent 
while bodily or biologically drrernuned. Later, he explores further the 
notion that our answers are not simply passive responses or truth 
statements; they are strategic in being purposeful, directed toward a 
particular end; and they are stylized in being formally charged or 
eloquent. 

These two anecdotes represent Burke's rhetorical theory of language 
as symbolic action, a theory of language as social act. As early as 
Counter-Statement, published in 1931 (1968a), he argues against the 
then current view, advocated by the French symbolist poets and adopted 
by Eliot and his American cousins, the New Critics, that the symbol 
is autonomous, separate from both the author and the audience, 
certainly from the circumstances. Burke shows how the symbolist 
poets, who iulvocated pure self-expression and swore against the 
communicative function of language, were taking up symbols ^ 
the barnyard and adapting them for their own purposes, whic^ 
were to hook their readers by their abilities to renew the coi 
language. Their motives were communicative from the selection of 
symbols, to their modification, to their reception by others. For Burke, 
the symbol is a strategy used by writers and readers to encompass 
situations. 

Burke is clearly a contextual, historical, and psychoanalytical critic, 
but he is primarily a rhetorician who knows that whatever anyone 
says, himself included, is grounded in motives as well as in the contexts 
of situations and cultures. What this means in practical terms is that 
Burke recognizes his own definitions and assertions as strategic and 
stylized; therefore, he undermines the truth of his own responses by 
his theory and by his exploratory rather than explanatory way of 
presenting them. 

But why would he risk not being more persuasive by adopting 
conventional argumentative approaches or traditional responses in 
academic situations, and why would he argue for the contextualist 
and historicist views of language at the same time he champions 
biology, psychology, and motives? He does so, I believe, because as a 
rhetorician he deals in doubt and uncertainty, not in truth. He contin- 
ually reminds us that we are no longer living in the Garden of Eden 
but :x\ a motivational jungle: "In view of such a motivational jungle, 
a good basic proposition to have in ndnd when contemplating the 
study of motives v mid be: Anybody can do anything for any reason" 
(1961, 353). Giv('n the circumstances, he advocates that critics use 
whatever means axe available to interpret texts. Most of all, he wants 
us to use language to stay alive, in communication with ourselves and 
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with others: he wants us to cope. Burke shows how we can do things 
with words, not be buried by them. To define language as symbolic 
action — to recognize our responses as rhetorical — is most practical. 

Magic enters Burke's theory here through a paradoxical claim that 
language — which arises from situations and biology — nevertheless 
carries some of the neither here nor there. We use language to 
summarize a situation, to name and thereby give presence to the thing, 
idea, or person entitled. By saying, we make it so. At the same time, 
Burke is careful to insist that the reality of if exists beyond us and our 
language. The name is not the thing, and the very presence achieved 
through naming testifies to the absence. 

For Burke, the magic of language, most easily seen in poetry and 
religious language, exists in all language. All language is metaphorical: 
saying that something is something else establishes not a truth but a 
metaphor, for the word is not the thing, and the tenor and vehicle are 
not the same. Names dramatize the distance between the word and 
object. The appropriate response to metaphor is for the reader to make 
connections and see anew. As Burke explores in The Rhetoric of Religion 
(1970), the gap between terms, for example, between the word and 
the Word, between the God the Father and God the Son, gives people 
the chance for bridging, for becoming one with both in making sense 
of both. 

But Burke more often speaks of language as dramatistic than 
metaphorical. All language is dramatic in the sense that the word and 
thing exist in a dramatic — distanced and dialectical — relationship, a 
relationship which the viewer, not the dramatist, spells out. The 
dramatist is a rhetorician in gauging the distance between the situation 
of the stage and that of the audience, for the distance must be neither 
too close nor too far if the audience is to experience the sense of 
wonder. Language is a performance, by people, for purposes, in scenes. 

While J. L. Ajstin argues philosophically that all speech acts are 
performative — a doing things with words — Burke argues rhetorically 
that we do unto language and language does unto us. Saying makes 
it so, while it makes us so; saying also makes clear the not-su. Doing 
things with words is not the same as doing things with guns, fire. Star 
Wars, but we can do things to guns, fire, and Star Wars with words. 
And what we do with words returns to liaunt us, for better or worse. 

What does all of this have to do with encountering student texts? 
Why have I taken this long way around? Why didn't I just proverbalize 
about how to respond to student texts — "Do unto others as you would 
have thum do unto you'7 Why didn't I appeal to an authority who 
does not undermine the stated, for example to Michael Cole and Sylvia 
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Scribner and their elegant learning theory — ne ople learn that which 
is valued in their community and that which they have time to practice. 
I could have explained their research and then elaborated on how to 
establish a classroom community, schedule time for practice, authority, 
and response. 

But Cole and Scribner's theory is simply too easy. We all know that 
it is true, about ourselves and others, including students. And we 
know that it is slippery: communities infinitely regress, as small groups 
become class groups become the school, town, state, and so on. And 
values keep growing, separating, taking on unfamiliar forms. What is 
valued in one classroom seeps under doorways and through transoms 
'own the highways and byways of life. (In Wynnton Elementary, 
transoms are what we called the panels of glass over doorways which 
tilted back and forth if not stuck with paint.) And whose values are 
we talking about anyway? 

I could have used the buzz word "Derrida," which like the corporate 
Burke argues that the word is not the thing and that we are living in 
an abyss of indeterminacy We also know that what Derrida says is 
true, but not the whole truth, and we all know thai we act under 
erasure, typicr ^ under the rubber tip of a number-two pencil. But 
too often Deirida sounds convinced by his own assertions, and his 
wordplays read like oil slicks, at least in translation. Burke never seems 
quite certain as words stumble, halt, and turn cartwheels, forcing us 
to question what he says and dot s. 

Most important. Burke defines language as equipment for living. He 
pictures the abyss, not as a pit of indeterminacy as Derrida does, but 
more as a pitstop for refueling, for conversation, in order to continue 
on the raceway: 

Our speculations may run the whole qualitativr: gamut, from play, 
through reverence, even to an occasional shiver of cold meta- 
physical dread — for always the Eternal Enigma is there, right on 
the edges of our metropolitan bickerings, stretching outward to 
interstellar infinity and inward to the depths of the mind. And in 
the staj^gering disproportion between man and noman, there is 
not place for purely human boasts of grandeur, or for forgetting 
that laen build their cultures by huddling together, nervously 
loquacious, at the edge of an abyss. (1965, 272) 

Burke's view is hopeful in tiiat we — animal symbolicum — wint to 
participate in the conversation at hand. 

Why have I complicated matters by brinj^ing in Burke? f^jcause his 
theory is a theory of langu^<^e first and foremost, not a theory of 
interpretative communities, indeterminacy, cultural literac;;', ree>ponse, 
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or error. And language for Burke is rhetorical in Aristotle's sense of 
the term: Rhetoric is the faculty of discovering the possible means of 
persuasion in a given context. By chis definition, a response is action, 
motivated and consequential with explicit and implicit purposes, on 
both the speaker's and the listener's parts. Responses to student texts 
exist not simply on the page or in the air but in the context of people, 
purposes, and places. They are attempts to discover what will persuade, 
and, for Burke, what persuades are strategies for coping and equipment 
for living. 

Let me now summarize what I have been trying to build a context 
for: 

1. We do not encounter student texts without encountering students, 
ourselves, and context, our own and those of students. 

2. Every language encounter is a counter and a discounter. 

3. Every response is an action, motivated and consequential — and 
we are responsible for the "why's" and "wherefore's" of what 
we do with words. 

4. In our written and oral responses to students and their texts, we 
are not telling the truth about the text or about ourselves. We 
are primarily responding to a situation, to questions posed not 
only by the individual student but also by the context — of the 
class, the situation, and the cuUure. And we are making our 
responses for particular reasons which often we don't know but 
must try to unravel. 

5. Students understand our responses only if they are part of the 
conversation at hand, if they understand the questions we are 
answering, our situations, and the questions that long preceded 
either of us. They understand only if they hang around for a 
while, put in their oars, and elicit responses. 

6. When we respond, we are doing things with words — we are 
decreeing that something is and is not something else— although 
we know, and want students to know, that our decrees are magical 
and metaphorical, which means they are both true and not true. 

7. When we respond, we are being done unto by language. 

"So what?" as Burke asks himself at every turn. Doesn't this 
awareness of language only prevent us from speaking and lock us into 
a prison hou:ie of words? It can, but our pi^rspective can also help us 
listen and respond more carefully, with full care. Aren't matters just 
simpler than all this? Perhaps, but tlie best we can do is use language 
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to get to matters. Don't we all know all of this at some level already; 
how uapossible the task of responding to student texts really is but 
how we have to proceed, ignoring what we know in order to carry 
on as teachers? Aren't we, in fact, using language fairly well to circle 
round the abyss of contextuality the nightmare of history, and the 
swamps of biology? 

We avoid and yet still address these problems in several ways. In 
conferences, we encourage students to pose to us questions about their 
own writing. In this way they narrow the context, get what they want, 
and we join their situations. We ask them to perform their texts by 
reading them aloud, so that they can hear themselves as writers and 
develop their writer- and their reader-selvet. The strategy for coping 
here is to help students confront themselves in the mirrors of their 
own writings, even though the danger exists that their self-images will 
continue to reflect back and forth endlessly 

Another way we crcle around contextual, historical, psychological, 
and biological problems is by establishing response groups among 
students, so that they create their own discourse communities, define 
the rules, and operate within them. The strategy for coping here might 
be that in small and large groups people can practice for life in a 
uemocracy We encourage students to take ownership, authorship, and 
responsibility for their own words. 

We also engage in holistic rankings, which admit and train members 
of an interpretative community but we flinch when we remember that 
in another community the student wouid not be assigned to a remedial 
course or to an honors course. We use primary trait analysis and peer 
evaluation, and we focus on the developmental history of the indi- 
vidual, the sociology of the classroom, ihe intentions of the author, 
and the historical context. We do as Burke encourages literary critics 
to do; we use whatever mcdns are available to interpret student texts 
in order to help our students write better. 

I don't think, though, that we often admit to the magic of our 
responses to student papers — that naming makes it so, that responses 
are our ways of encompassing situations which, once encompassed, 
no longer exist as before. We have a tough enough time responding 
to one paper when all papers exist intertextually, sequentially, simul- 
taneously fragmontarily and comparatively But Burke eggs us on, 
through context histury and psychology: "Magic, verbal coercion, 
establishment or management by decree, says, in effect: 'Let there 
be'— and there was. And men share in the magical resources of some 
power by speaking 'in the namu of that power.'' 

He continues, spinning, chanting, and evoking: 
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The magical decree is implicit in all language; for the mere act of 
naming an object cr situation decrees that it is to be singled out 
as such-and-sucii rather than as <^omething else. Hence, I think 
that an attempt to eliminate magic, in this sense, would involve 
us in the elimination of vocabulary itself as a way of sizing up 
reality. Rather, what we need is corn ct magic, magic whose decree 
about the naming of real situations is the closest approximation 
to the situation named (with the greatest accuracy of approximation 
being supplied by the "collective revelation" of testing and dis- 
cussion). (1967, 4) 

Burke leaves us with an impossible task — to use language accu- 
rately — knowing full well that we cannot: therefore we must. Having 
brought us into this maze, he suggests a way out, at least temporarily, 
before language rears its ugly head — the negative — to hiss at us that 
what is, is not; that what was, will be; that what will be, is and was 
and never more shall be. The "being" of language is metaphorical, 
but in the enthymematic distance between assertions, in the missing 
premise of the syUogism, lurks the invitation to bridge, fill in, make 
meaning. In othur v/ords, language is the dancing of attitudes, and 
because dancers are not one, they desire oneness. Language use is a 
courtship ritual, the hierarchical pecking in the barnyard, a making 
do with what might not be correct but is rhetoric. 

And on Burke goes, weaving words, having moved us to supply 
the missing links i . his progressions, his gymnastic leaps and turns, 
having, in other words, compelled us by his sheer rhetoric to accept 
what he says if only for the moment. He then wonders, speculates, 
or remembers that "ordinarily, we find three ingredients interwoven 
in a given utterance: the dream, the prayer, and the chart" (1967, 5). 

Encountering here what seems an assertion of truth by Burke, and 
having been forewarned by him that what looks like a locutionary of 
illocutionary act is— in fact?— a performative, we look askance, out of 
the corners of our eyes, and dcicide to sniff around the three terms, 
wary of trinities, dialectics, and truth, ubirh easily, magically, become 
thirds, turds, words, swords, and world:>. We have taken a ride with 
Burke, become his partner in linguistic charades, and are therefore his 
accomplices. We accept, not the logic of his arguments nor his appeals 
to outside, inside, ancient, or modern authorities; we are persuaded 
by our own experiences, our own sayings and doings with Burke. In 
order to go along in order to make sense, we have had to supply 
connections, and by doing so, we have become part of the texture,^ 

Having moved from a triad to a pentad, from the I-thou-it to the 
1-me, we-us, they them, he-she-it (double 5's), having spun out to 
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Fig. 1. The rhetorical situation. 



this point, we must ask, "Now, where are we?" We must return, hang- 
dog but doggedly, to response, context, history, and magic, ready to 
chew on the not-so-solid forms Burke throws to us — dream, prayer, 
and chart — to get to where we might be going; 

Chart (the realistic sizing-up of situations that is sometimes explicit, 
sometimes implicit). 

We begin in reverse to analyze responses to student texts because 
charting has the appearance of order, substance, and certainty We first 
strengthen our position by drawin^!; on the ancient tradition of rhetoric 
and the symbol of the triangle (figure 1). 

Acknowledging our threo-five shift in triangulating, which helps but 
which is not sufficient, we wish we could use 3-D or stereo, or better 
yet, video, television, close encounters, or even accounting ("heads I 
win, tails you lose"). Nevertheless, we navigate through the troubled 
waters of literary theory, reading theory, and rosponse theory, steadying 
ourselves with Burke's view that language theory is literary theory in 
that all language, not just the overtly poetic or religious, is symbolic. 
We cross our fi- gers that our theories for responding to student texts 
and our theories for responding to literary texts can transform each 
other and help us cope. 

Lf^t us then chart, for fixity's sake, filling in slots and connecting 
dot i, as is )ur bent as symbol-usin^^, symbol-making, symbol-misusing 
atiimals, inventors of the negative, goaded by the spirit of hierarchy 
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(or moved by a sense of order) and rotten iv^ith perfection (l968b, 3- 
24; see table 1). 

Our chart is schematic, indeed incompletf^ and distorted — the better 
to involve you in, my dears. 

But a little discursiveness never ht^rt a; • one, and charting does 
always seem to fizzle out because thirf^^. don'i fit as neatly as expected. 
For example, do we mean the hislo y and oatext of the author, the 
audience, or what? Is it just easier o ma. <? comments about textual 
features than about ideological :*onceai3; Why can we fill in rpo-e 
blanks in the beginning th^'i in the enc: Do context-centered ap- 
proaches defy reduction? 

While we may seem . ive tu^ied oui attention from product, a 
New Critical approach, r process, perhaps biographical, historical, 
developmental, intentionilist we a onder. ^.)ur practices in icsoonding 
to student texts still seem tirr to >.,'W Cri^'cism's concerns for unity 
and intensity of words-on-the ^ u;*;*: Dozi" v/e icnd io mind our 
manners, committing neither the intPu:ion<*l lallacy — vGyeuristicafiy 
seeking for what the author meant— uo^ ^ pathioiit fallacy- -wallow- 
ing in our own responses? Attent^'^n to the icext seerns right, objective, 
fair, and does not implicate us. * 'i- tfyA ourselves that the xvorld values 
order, coherence, and unity, and ^b juld we to prepare our students 
for future work in the world. 

But aren't we committing the intentional faHa^ y and liking it when 
we read student journals, encourage students ^ • : oxpre.s^ive writing, 
pore through drafts, and ask students to identify their purposes? We 
realize often enough, though, that even procc b^ccoines a product to 
package and expressive waiting becomes canned. 

Though we might not dare to say so, maybe iV»e novm is a reader- 
response approach to student texts. We talk oi ii^udents' r^wnership 
and authority, but we often do as reading- iht.orists tell us we do — we 
construct meaning. We take student pap^?^:^ and mark i:hem, sometimes 
even writing in our own sentences and ideas. Rect-ntly we've hesitated 
to respond individually and so we reach agreement with colleagues, 
sometimes with students, about rubrics, scales, and traits, like it or 
not, we commit the pathetic fallacy despite goals of objectivity, ra- 
tionality, reliability, and verifiability 

Perhaps we also perform magic, conjure what does not exist and 
cannot be charted. Perhaps we engage in attitude dancing, even in 
our most chart-like ways. Our grids tax and taxonomi/e us, revealing 
the variety in our responses and our often contradictory purposes. 

What is another ingredient in our responses? 

Uream (the unconscious or subconscious factors). 
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Table 1 

Ways to Respond to Student Texts 



Schools of 
Criticism 



New Criticism 



Philological 



Genre 



Historical? 



Intentionalist 



Psychoanalytic 



Biographical 



Historical? 



Response 



Criteria 



Kinds of Response to 
Student Papers 



Text'Centered" 

autonomy, unity, orga- 
nization, coherence, 
Intensity 

origins and choice of 
words 

conventions, kinds 



Comments on papers: 
"Poor, difficult to follow. 
Lacks complexity." 

Words and phrases marked. 
Comments: "Poor word 
choice. Find a b?*ter word " 

Questions and discussions: 
models. Comments: "Is this 
appropriate? Out of what 
conditions might this have 
arisen?" 



— Author-Centered- 

meaning (not signifi- 
cance), intrinsic (not 
extrinsic) 



Listen in conferences. Work 
with drafts. Comments: 
"What do you mean? I think 
I get your point, but I'm not 
sure." 

Conferences. Work with 
drafts. Comments: "What 
patterns are repeated? 
What is being avoided?" 

Conferences. Work with 
drafts. Comments: "Prog- 
ress. U of progress. 
Write in > .ur own voice." 



ReadPf Centet jd - — 

subjectivity, honesty Conferences. Comments: "I 

don't get it. Have you con- 
sidered this? In my 
view. ..." 



defenses, dreams, 
stories, slips, displace- 
ment 

development, truth 



Deconstructive 



indeterminacy 



Conferences. Work with 
drafts. Comments: "What Is 
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Schools 
Criticism 



Historical? 
Thematic 

Historical? 
Contextual 

Idx^ologicai 
Feminist 

Historical? 



Table 1 (continued) 
Ways to Respond to Student Texts 



Criteria 



Kinds of Response to 
Student Papers 



vividly absent here is 

What is impujit? This sug- 
gests a breakthrough or 
breakdown." 



-Subject-CQntered- 



Comments: "Wrong. Right. 
Undeveloped. Unsup- 
ported." 



-Context-Centered- ~ 



political, economiCt ac- 
curacy 

political, economic 
power relationships 

gender concerns, 
'•epression, power re- 
lationships 



Comments: "Is this appro- 
priate? What are the as- 
sumptions?" 

Discussion. 

Discussion. Work with draft. 
What are the assumptions? 
What is missing? 



I still read student papers in order to help them revise and make 
their writint^ better, and I still read papers to evaluate and Rrade. I 
listen to help students hear themselves as writers and participate in 
the community of writers. 

But in the past few years, as students and I are writing more, I 
have awakened to the fact that I am reading papers for my own 
sake — to improve my own writing. 

For years I have surrounded myst'lf with bf'^ks that help mt' writt' — 
Louise Erdich's Love Mediciui', Sheila Bos'vorth's A/mr;sf Innocent, Doris 
Grumbach's Chamber MuiJc, Pat Conrcy's Prinee of Tides, The Writer 
on Her Work, edited by janet Sternburg, Knd others. I don't know why, 
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but these books encourage me. I now pick up and put down bookS; 
displacing one with another. I read portions over and over. I try to 
copy parts and internalize forms. I know a book is good for me when 
I cannot read a few pages without getting up to write. 

Perhaps I have gone too far. I now read student p; pers with an eye 
to finding something for myself. This means I have become the learner 
in my classroom, the hungry one. I comb papers for lines that move 
me, words which give me insights into the familiar, for forms, and for 
stories. I wish I had written the paper one of my students wrote about 
learning to weave with her mother-in-law, receiving a loom from her 
grandmother, and then weaving her life in with the other women 
around her. I long to have written Mark Jenkin's interview with Colin 
Fletcher and to have joined those two writers walking together. I know 
ril never be able to write the dialogue Bill Strouse wrote between 
construction workers or capture how their conversation convinc^^d him 
to return to school. And every time I read Mary Kettl's articles in the 
school newspaper, I regret that I didn't begin writing when I was 
young i^i»J keep at it as she has. 

Sometimes I feel like a vulture or scavenger; at other times I feel 
like a bee in search of pollen, a mixer of modes, genres, and people, 
or a bricoleur who, like Joyce's bricklayer, Finnegan, deals in rainbows, 
dream symbols, and humpty dumpties, and who is always beginning 
again, putting in an oar, while the discussion is still vigorously in 
progress. 

I can justify the way I now respond to student paperc. I know that 
writing and reading are flip sides of the same action and that every 
writer must learn to be her own critical reader and to collaborate with 
others. I am modeling for students how to read in order to write. I 
also believe that I am modeling learning, not having learned. I have 
learned b^st from teachers who are learning themselves, not from 
peoph. who ha':e learned, I don't want to have the final word, to write 
the deiinitive te^^ or to be the uivmate authority, because all of these 
sound to me like the end of the rope or after the last midnight hour. 

What this boils down to, or adds up to, is that I don't believe my 
cultural literacy is more necessary for students to have than their 
cultural literacies are for me. I often feel less literate than they, especially 
when I let th^m write, le^' them speak, and I listen. I am dumbfounded 
by their cultural literacy, functional literacy, critical literacy, and creative 
literacy. 

I want to engage in culturo-swapping, literacy -lending, with students, 
not juf f in eulture-transmitting; I want to en}i;age in the conversation 
at hand so that we both may learn, so that in the exchange we lose 
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ourselves to find ourselves anew, as if in a dream/ as if waking from 
a dream. 

What other ingredients do I want in my responses? 

Prayer (the communicative functions which lead us to the many 
considerations of form which lead us to participate only in so far 
as the response has a public, or communicative, structure). 

The thou shalts and the thou shalt nots. In every response, I am 
doing— usually trying to poix^t out the Upward Way and the Downward 
Way, the Ways In and the Ways Out. I am asserting an order, a 
hierarchy usually by inserting the negative, the yes-but, the on-the- 
other-hand, the I-wonder. 

At the same time I am pointing to absolutes and almighties, I am 
using pubhc transportation, the common language, but trying to take 
it and let it take me farther along, knowing that later both students 
and I will understand why. 

As Burke balances expressionist doctrines with communicative pro- 
grams, I want to show students in my oral and vmtten responses that 
they don't have to choose between the language of the barn) ard and 
the language of the parlor room. We have to continue learning languages 
from other people and places and learning when to use what kind of 
language We have to keep trying to discover the possible means of 
persu; i in given contexts. 

In every response, like it or not, my symbolic actions are motivateu 
and consequential. I want to explore and demystify my strategies and 
styles and those of other writers, for myself and for students. I want 
to knock our socks off with our language so that we stand barefoot 
on the ground, pretty sure that when we understand our immediate 
contexts there are other lands ahead. 

I am also trying to remember that telling people to do something 
or how to do something is not always as effective as telling stories, as 
representative anecdotes, which convey values, attitudes, and actions, 
with the understanding that listeners are qualified and eager to make 
connections tor themselve.s and that they have their own tales to tell. 

Notes 

. At the nsk of breaking Mio speW, but still aiming; for th(;» ^ist, thv gt?sture, 
Ivi me insert Uurkc's tt^llin^^ vocabulary l(\sson, his Five Dogs Theory of 
meaning: the "primal dog" (the first dog you Knew, t)r lovrd, or wit<^ frightoruni 
by); the "jingle dog" (the sheerly accidental nature o.f thr^ word do;^); the 
"lexical dog" (the one defined in the dictionary); tl » "entelechial dog" (the 
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perfect dog); and the "tautological dog' (the particular set of associations 
which in a sense reproduces his "spirit") (Burke 1986b; 73-74). 
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6 Teachers as Readers, 
Readers as Teachers 



Patricia Y Murray 
De Paul University 

Studies describing the responses of readers to fiction and nonfiction, 
or of readers-in-the text, focus on what happens when the "general" 
or "universar' or "informed" or "student" reader processes a text to 
derive meaning (Iser 1974; Bleich 1975; Fish 1980). Studies in reading 
theory and language acquisition tell us that meaning is what readers 
derive from reading, that meaning is a process involving the perceptions 
of the total human reader. What we expect from a text is largely 
determined by our prior conceptions ( 'cognitive maps") of the world 
which come from our experiences in and with the world. As readers 
mature, they acquire rules to predict and interpret events in the world, 
then to order that world. They do not derive -Tieaning from the 
sequence of words on a page, but grasp meanings a;, "wholes." Further, 
readers analyze ideas through the symbols represented on the page; 
they use those symbols to organize their "mental dictionaries" to reflect 
past experiences and future expectations. This amounts tc a process 
of "taking reality apart" and putting it together again (Smith 1978; 
Cazden 1972). 

In our writing classes, we talk about the writer's intention and her 
audience, exploring the writer-reader transaction through the medium 
of a text created in a context for some purpose (Winterowd 1986). But 
if meaning is constructed by the reader, how can the reader be sure 
what the writer intended to mean? Here we point to the rule-governed 
nature of the language which reader and writer share, but we must 
also point to shared cultural and social backgroimds. Writers and 
readers learn a wide range of contexts in which language rules can be 
used. They also learn what kinds of language are appropriate, valued, 
and expected by different language communities. When readers read, 
they mng to ^he text not only their mental and physical characteristics, 
but iheir culture, their experiences with the world, and their experiences 
witl the worid of texts as well. One conclusion we can draw from 
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this is that the meaning of a text will be seen more directly from a 
reader's perspective than from a writer's. 

Rhetoricians Kenneth Burke, Wayne Booth; Richard Weaver, and 
others remind us that language is affective. It stirs us to action, subverts 
or affirms, involves intention, "cteates the reader," and offers the reader 
the freedom to make value choices. Reading, like writing, is a holistic 
process involving interaction among the reader's world, the writer's 
world, and the world of the text. David Bleich describes four phases 
that correspond to what readers do when they read and respond to 
literature: (1) they have feelings about themselves, (2) they have 
feelings about what they have read, (3) they judge and evaluate 
intellectually what they have read, and (4) they react to what other 
readers think (1975, 5). Readers do not simply decode meaning 
analytically, then. They also respond to literature at varying levels of 
consciousness. They respond to the formal features of language (diction, 
structure, use of conventions), and they respond to various contents: 
sociological, ideological, psychological, and ethical. Wolfgang Iser (1974) 
imagines an arena in which reader and writer participate in a game 
of imagination. The reader "imagines" the world of the text (Iser is 
speaking of literary texts, but I extend the idea to nonliterary texts as 
well), and works out the meaning for herself. The dynamic process of 
readmg involves two poles: the artistic work of the author and the 
response of the reader. But there is something between: that which 
happens when reader engages text at the point of convergence. The 
reader is constantly doing two things at once while reading: remem- 
bering what has been read, and predicting or anticipating what is to 
come. As a story progresses, the parts (character descriptions, episodes 
in the plot) enter the reader's memory and add up to what the story 
is about. At the same time, characters change, themes take a different 
slant, plots twist and turn, and climaxes occur. The reader thinks 
ahead, wonders what will happen next, sees developments in a different 
light, changes her mind or attitude about a character — in short, 
anticipates what is to come, how things will turn out. The author 
controls the words on tne page, but the reader controls the anticipation 
through active imagination. She is constantly "filling in" the gaps 
through the imagination, making connections, providing links, bringing 
to this process her own preconceptions, her own background, her own 



You can test this process by thinking about your own reading of a 
literary work; a second reading reveals more than the first or different 
things from the first. We say, "I didn't see that before" or feel differently 
about the outcome or characters than we did on first reading, or alter 
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our conclusions, or respond with a deeper, richer reaction. Time is a 
factor: it is impossible to absorb a written text entirely on one reading 
or in a single moment. Thus the reading process always involves 
viewing the text through a perspective that is continually moving, 
continually being constructed. Again, think about reading a literary 
work more than once. When you finished the work, then read it again, 
your extra knowledge resulted in a different set of connections, a 
different awareness rf what was to come; and so certain parts of the 
story assumed a significance you did not attach to them on first reading. 
But it was always the processes of anticipating and remembering that 
led to your formation of what the wl ./k meant and how it affech^d 
you. One more aspect of thinking about readers reading and respond- 
ing: while the reader's expectations during the act of reading may 
continually be modified, and images continually expanded, the reader 
will try to see a pattern, to fit things together. She groups parts of the 
text together, seeing them interacting as a whole. Where do these 
prttems come from? Clearly from two sources: from the words, the 
sentences on the page put there purposefully by the author, and from 
within the reader herself. One problem for readers of some contem- 
porary fiction is that they find fewer deliberate, familiar guides to help 
them interpret. There are more gaps to fill in, more indeterminacy, 
details that contradict each other, and so on. On the other hand, some 
texts — detective stories, for instance — provide so much detail, so much 
information, that nearly every detail of the fictional world is supplied, 
everything coming together like pieces of a puzzle at the end. The 
vast differences between these two kinds c f imaginative worlds demand 
that the reader adjust and be able to n id differently, with different 
expectations. 

^f readers open themselves to the writer's language, they open 
th< msdves to the writer's urtfamiliar world without being "imprisoned" 
within it. They move into the presence of the fictional world and 
bfv:ume "immersed" in the text. Being immerst 1 is not the same as 
being inte ested in the work, however Tmmersion involves lifting the 
restrictions the reader places on meaning and simultaneously co- 
c nnstructing a meaning by interacting with the author's text. I'hink of 
it as a "balancing art," which Iser describes this way: 

The act of recreation is not a smooth or continuous process, but 
one which . . . relies on infertuptiotts of the flow. ... We look 
forward, we look back, w » decide, we change our decisions, we 
form expectations, we are shocked by their nonfulfillmcMit wo 
question, we musf\ we accept, we reject; this is the dynamic 
process of recreation. (1974, 288) 
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So far I have discussed the reading process as it pertains primarily 
to the act of reading literary texts. Do these same features apply in 
some way to reading of nonliterary texts such as the informal essay, 
the process paper, the library research report, the lands of papers our 
students produce? Yes, but with some differences. 

First, the world created by the text of a research report does not 
invite the reader's recreative imagination to the extent that a novel 
will; still, the reader must interpret the data it offers, absorb the details, 
make the information part of her understanding. The paper's structure 
leads to anticipation: What will I learn n^xt? Or, what is this leading 
up to? It requires remembering: Where did this conclusion derive from? 
How has the thesis developed logically? 

Second, the techniques of description and narration which are 
commonly used to construct an essay or a report and which are 
methods of developing arguments and statements of opinion invite 
the reader to interpret, to envision, to form a picture in the mind in 
order to understand the world being created by the writer 

Third, the reader is trying to build consistency, to see a pattern, in 
the nonliterary work just as she does in k literary text. If there are not 
as many possibilities of interpretation in the nonliterary text, there are 
nevertheless interpretations and misinterpretations that are poi^sibie: 
the mistaken conclusion, the poorly under tood argument, the con- 
fusion resulting f^om an overdose of unfamiliar data. 

Fourth, just as something happens in us when we read fiction or 
drama or poetry, so does something happen in us when we read 
nonfictic k Readers respond emotionally, aesthetically, and intellectually 
to every kind of text. 

I turn now to a look at our students' most frequent if not only 
reader, t'le classroom instructor — more specif'^ ally, the classroom com- 
positiov instructor. Wh/t troubles me about j composition instructor 
as reader leads to these questions which I will touch on as we examine 
some student writing and teacher responses: 

• What roles and role adjustments does a teacher of writing adopt 
when reiding student texts? Especially, how extensively di/ds the 
role of authority shape the response? 

• How do teacher-readers respond to different forms o^ student 
writing? What vitA^s do they brin^ to a reading of an abstract, a 
research papf»r, a proposal, an expository pangraph? Do their 
expectatit ^ns differ from ihose of a business supervisor, a co-worker 
in an office, another apprentice writer? 
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• When student schemas for a paper conflict with the instructor's 
expected schema, what happens? 

Each of these and related questions deserve thorough discussion 
and are being explored in NCTE conference talks and journal articles. 
Just as we know that readers read and respond differently to literary 
and nonliterary texts, we know that teacher-readers respond differently 
to student texts. A holistic scoring session of English placement exams 
with one's colleagues is convincing evidence of the range of interpre- 
tation and evaluation among English teachers. The scoring rubrc for 
a writing prompt is intended to bring readers to a consensus; even 
that rubric reflects a compromise among readers with varying standards. 
Standards imply an authority of judgment tnat teacher-readers establish 
and hold over student writers and their texts. We say a paper scores 
high or low, earns an A or a C-, depending upon such features as 
error-free surface structures, a clear and sincere "voice/' familiar and 
expected patterns of organization, an evident sense of audience, and 
good development of thesis or central idea. These make up the canon 
of "good writing" in most of our writing programs. 

In some classrooms, students contribute to the construction of 
evaluation rubrics and advise each other in critiquing and editing 
sessions. But for the most part, teachers read student papers from the 
perspective of their own academic training and experiences with writing 
papers. Much of that training has been in writing the critical essay, a 
form that, as Keith Fort (1971) points out, establishes the credentials 
and authority of the ciitic to "prove" a "thesis" not only through the 
development of an argument but through the critical essay form itself. 
Sharon Crowley (1986) traces the development of the freshman English 
course as institution, fX)inting to those periods when "etiquette" or 
conventional correctness, theme writing, and traditional grammar have 
defined the course and promoted mechanical Uteracy I suspect that 
today's liberated, process -oriented, Elbow-inspired composition teach- 
ers still bring with them to a reading of a student paper much of the 
baggage of the "hyperliterate" (Crowley's term) English major or 
instructor. 

We exhort OiV students to find their own, their real voices and to 
project a voice in their writing. "Find something to say" we urge them, 
"something you really want to express." But how do teacher-readers 
respond to student voices that do not "sound like college students" 
writing academic prose? How do student writers learn which voices 
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are and are not acceptable? Is the voice most praised in the English 
critical essay going to get the same degree of acceptance and praise 
in a business document? A physics report? A research rt^port in 
anthropology? A law brief? I. Hashimoto (1987) details our textbooks' 
promotion of voice as a feature of good student writing, citing such 
educators as Peter Elbow, Donald Murray, and Ken Macrorie as 
evangelists for the development of a personal voice. But Hashimoto 
also points out that good readers bring their own voices to a readin;; 
and engage in a transaction with the writer that affects the voice or 
"juice'' of the text. What happens when the student's voice meets the 
teachor-reader's voice? 

If the match is satisfactory, pleasing, within expected bounds, the 
result is good. If the student's voice does not match the expectations 
of the teacher-reader, we're apt to hear, "Well, I like your enthusiasm, 
and yes, you do project a strong voice. But you must provide more 
detail (or arguments or evidence), or write a stronger thesis, or improve 
paragraph cohesion, or cite two primary sources, or. . . ." In short, we 
too often exhort students to find and use a voice, but instead reward 
other rhetorical or formal features in their writing. 

A major advantage to teaching different kinds of writing for business, 
technology, social services, science, law is that the instnictor learns to 
respond appropriately to writing in these communities. Wearing more 
than one teacher-reader hat helps the freshman compofiition instructor 
see the student paper with different eyes. A personal experience can 
illustrate. One of my students straggled for days to find a way to 
organize a research paper that did not lend itself neatly to the thesis 
paragraph — development and transition paragraphs — conclusion form 
we had discussed in class. I suggested he borrow a form common in 
technical and business writing: problem statement — recommendation 
or problem solution — background — discussion — findings, conclusions 
or recommendation. This pattern helped the student sort out the 
chunks of material and arrange them logically It also helped him get 
around the transition problems he had not been able to solve. A 
simple, yet powerful, change in thinking about the organization ( . 
research paper in an English clas .labled the writer to get on with 
his project. 

John Ruszkiewic:?: (1987) urges us <o think of student writers as 
apprentices, for treating them as apprentices antici} ites that they will 
improve, even succeed, at becoming capable writm. This attitude 
further assumes that the "master" is ahUi to train his apprentices in 
the writing they will nvvd for their individual success. Since few of 
our students will b^.^come contributors to PMLk or College English, the 
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burden on the instructor is to provide student-apprentices with an 
understanding of and practice in the kind of writing expected of a 
community that the writer wants to join, a professional or social 
community with its peculiar discourse features, not excluding the 
community of literature and composition scholars. This charge to the 
composition instructor has also been discussed at length recently in 
our English journals and at conferences. I am not sure to what extent 
composition instructors can assume such broad responsibility. But I am 
convinced that the teacher-reader who is equipped to bring only the 
perspectives and values of a literary or composition training to a 
reading of student texts may not serve those students well. Students 
may very well learn that what we preach is not what we practice. 

I recently participated in a workshop at which teachers read and 
discussed student essays, exchanging ideas about how to assess student 
writing. I offer the following student essay and notes on our discussion 
of it to illustrate what features of waiting teacher-readers typically 
notice, comment on, and use to evaluate student writing; 

Anne 

Many people experience turning points in their lives and these 
turning points can be an enhancement to their lives or a devastating 
experience. I would like to focus on the turning point in Anne's 
life. 

When Anne was 20 she got married, at the age of 22 she had 
her first child. Once Anne was married, she said it was an 
adjustment because she never spent so much time with one person 
before. She couldn't just get up and leave when she got upset 
with her husband. Anne expressed that one has to make the effort 
to see that things work out. However, after Anne was married for 
a couple of years, she and her husband were finally adjusting to 
married life, she became pregnant with her first child. Anne now 
had a n( v group of responsibilities; husband, child, and work. 

By Anne being 22, she was still young and had some growing 
up of her o\/n to do. It was a new experience to realize that she 
had someone who depended on her for their very existence. This 
new little person will need guidance and understanding from now 
on. To say "he least, Anne and her husband adjusted and the 
child gave them great pleasure. 

At the a^e of 27, Anne had her second child, a girl. During 
this time, .\uiie had made a career move to another company; 
she was working as a secretary for a marketing firm. A few years 
went by and the baby wasn't quite a "baby," she was five. Anne 
started to feel restless, she wondered where hei life was ^^oing 
and trying to figure out what ( Ise was she going to di) with her 
life bcsidi^s being a mc»ther, wife, employee. Anne said she was 
not putting down all of those things because it iS; ii deijd, no ear.y 
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task for everybody. However, she was aware that she wanted to 
do something else, set new goals. 

Anne eventually did set new goals, but she had to wait a while 
because of her children, and also in the beginning she didn't quite 
know what those new goals would be. Anne is 39 now, still 
married, her children are 17 and 12. Her new goal is to go back 
to college and receive her degree in management. At the present 
time, Anne is an executive secretary at the same marketing firm, 
and will be seeking advancement their once she receives her 
degree. Anne made the decision to go back to college because 
she was watching the company expand, the new people were 
male and female, some her age and youngen Anne admitted that 
she mostly noticed the women, the younger ones who were 
achieving so much more than she had at their age, and the older 
women her age still achieving so much more. She realized she 
could receive more gratification out of her life by pursuing a new 
goal. 

There are many women today who feel just as Anne does, 
needing something else outside of the home to give them that 
feeling of accomplishment. Some of these women are pursuing 
these new goals, like Anne, others are less fortunate and can't. 
I'm proud that Anne is pursuing these goals, and I'm sure she 
will find satisfaction i i them. 

Directions for the assignment included advice to tell enough of the 
story so that a reader could understand the significance of the turning 
point. (Writers had interviewed another person to gather material for 
their essays and so v^ere reporting, interpreting, and translating from 
an oral to a written medium*) In addition, students were advised to 
have a focus and to consider their readers, to anticipate their readers' 
reactions. These were the teachers' comments: 

Nice diction; not high falutin' or too simple. 

4i 4i 4i 4i 

There's a problem with sentence structure. 

4i 4i 4i 4i 

I don't se'j a resolution. 

4i 4i 1* 4i 

Problems bothered me; there's no resolution. 

4i 4i 4i 4i 

There's no controlling focus. 

4i 4i 4i 4i 

I liked it; I'm a marshmallow for women's turning points. It has 
sentence variety. 

* * 4i 4i 

Not spunky enough for a 13. 
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* * * * 

I'm lenient and enavraging on the first paper 

* * * * 

I'd urge this writer to give more examples. 

«. « * * 

It lacks relevance to how the urning point affects the woman's 
life now; it lacks a sense of the turning point. 

* * * * 

How much do usage and grammar count? I'd lower the grade for 
mistakes. 

Hi * « « 

A difficult topic to write about; the student should have created 
more concrete stuff to "feel" it. 

* * * 

The paper looks awful; it's poorly laid out on the page. 

* * * * 

Diction is the main problem. 

« * * * 

* **; g sepms directed toward a friend or person like her; not 
appropriate for a college paper. 

* * * * 

No evidence of great thought or sense of insight as to a turning 
point. 

* * * * 

Writer needs to know the difference between writing down what 
someone says and interpreting. 

* * * * 

I feel it's below average; but a C looks better than a or D+. 

* * * * 

I tend to lei them get away with murder on grammar, but jump 
on them on the last paper (in the course). 

* • « « 

I'd come down hard on this first paper so 1 don't have to deal 
with all this as much by the second paper. 

These evalui^tions, many of them valid, reflect the familiar and 
expected reactions of teacher-readers. As hyperliterate readers trained 
to value the characteristics of the "English Department Essay/' we 
focused on cof^i^'nl concreteness, sentence-level features, and diction. 
Control elicited comments about the value of organization; tht: direction 
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of movement in the essay, the lack of focus or thesis or point, and 
relevance. Concreteness brought on comments about the paper's needing 
"more stuff/' more examples and detail, more fleshing-out of the 
paper's structural bones. In teacher talk, these features fall generally 
un'ler "development." Sentence-level features focused on sentence va- 
riety, considered good, but also on sentence "problems," considered a 
hindrance to reader understanding. And while one reader thought the 
diction unpleasing, others found it dull or nonstandard. Perhaps that 
is what one reader thought not quite "spunky enough for a B" and 
may even account for the comments about grammar. Other comments 
are less easily categorized, but it is interesting that at leaai one reader 
responded to the "image" projected through format ("Paper looks 
awful . . ."). 

Had we not been reading only in our teacher-reader modes, we 
might have considered the features of the paper differently and 
commented on quite different questions: 

• What happened as you re?.c^? What did you expect? 

• Did you fill in the gaps? Were there too many gaps? 

• In what way did your memory function to help you anticipate 
w^hat would happen next? 

• What writer-reader transaction was established? 

• Was it successful? Why or why not? 

• Did you get the "gist" of the paper easily? What was it? Did you 
have feelings about the paper? What were they? (Note the "I'm 
a marshmallow. . ." response.) 

• Did you become immersed in the text? 

• Is there a voice (or voices) in the text? How would you characterize 
it (them)? 

• What persona did the writer ask you to assume as you read the 
paper? 

• What persona-as-grader did you assume (proofreader, editor, coach, 
peer, expert)? 

• What succeeds in this paper? 

Had we teacher-readers shifted our focus to such questions, we 
might liave noticed, among other things, that the Anni^ paper does 
project voices: first, that of the reporter narrating the substance of the 
interview with Anne; second, that of a responder commervting on the 
universality of Anne's predicament and relating persoi\ally t j it; third, 
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that of the apprentice writer trying to comply with the directions in 
the assignment. If the voice does not sound like that of a college 
writer, perhaps it is because the writer's purpose was to souud like 
someone else: a friend or peer or reporter. 

We might have noticed that the writer does address the "turning 
point" issue, but no single, dramatic epiphr'ny marks a turning point 
for Anne. Instead, the writer reports Anne's gradual awareness of the 
need to change, because of Anne's recognition, after some years of 
manied life, that she needed to find out "what else she was going to 
do w^ith her life besides being a mother, wife, employee," and also 
because of Anne's decision to seek a college degree. Perhaps the 
student writer did not know how, during the interview, to extract a 
statement from Anne that pinpointed a precise turning point. Perhaps 
there wasn't one after all, but only the growing acknowledgement that 
new goals were needed. But the teacher-readers ccndeunned the essay 
on just this point: "It lacks relevance to how [sic] the turning point 
affects the woman's life now; it lacks a sense of the turning point." 
As teachers of literature and composition, we expected to find a cleariy 
developed narrative line leading to a climax (the turning point) followed 
by a denouement or logical conclusion. Our expectations were thwarted. 
We might have noticed, too, that the student succeeds in telling enough 
of Anne's stt)ry to enable us to follow the sequence of events, perhaps 
even to concur with the writer's generalizations in the final paragraph. 
The clirections had been to "tell enough of the star}/ so that a reader 
could understand the significance of the turning point." Story suggests 
a naiTative form to most readers. The teachc i- readers, on the other 
hand, seem to be criticizing the paper more in terms of an expository 
essay than a narrative, although the two forms are certainly not 
mutually exclusive. Do the forn\ expected and valued by the teachi^r- 
readers and the form produced by the student wni^^r conflict? Is the 
scheme of one beinj; superimiJosed on the schtnn > of the second 
with(nU allowances for the diffcM't^nces? Ct)uld the directions of the 
assignment have been made clearc*, uuire explicit, more formulaic if 
the instructor expected one form in particular? If th(^ form specified in 
the assignment had been an interview with its dialogui^ format, or a 
feattm? article for a n(ws})aper or magazine with its s]:)erial format, or 
a clinical n^pori with its peculiar lanj',uag(^ ("The subj;H:t reported 
that . . ."), pcnliaps the shulent/appnuitice writer, givi^n these specified 
torniats, might have been able to respond more stu:c(v^!3fully. 

To bi' fair to the j;roup of t(.'arhers whosc^ actual responses are 
pre!^(Mitt?d earlicn; we lurnod our talk toward sU)5)^(\siionfi for heipini', 
student writers n:vise. Ivy example, students can benefit from writing 
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descriptive outlines of t^eir works, paragraph by paragraph, specifying 
what each does rhetorically and what each says in content. They can 
read each other's work in peer-group critiques, they can consider 
problems in finding forms to fit messages and audiences, and they can 
benefit from looking at examples of what different discourse com- 
munities expect in form, content, and style. We can talk to them about 
the transactional nature of discourse and provide work in designing 
documents for various kinds of readers. We can treat our students as 
apprentice writers, starting with their inexpert efforts and helping thein 
to learn expertise. 

But the need remains for teachers of writing to take what we know 
about the reading process and apply it to a reading of students' papers. 
We need to recognize that we bring with us to a reading of student 
texts an inevitable evaluation that stems from a discourse community 
that more often than not is different from that of the students. We 
need to look at how our responses as teachers of composition affect 
what we advise our students, and to judge whether that advice is 
appropriate in '^11 rhetorical situations. We need to consider how we 
can use the knowledge we have about how readers read — specifically 
how teacher-readers read in asking questions about student texts vis- 
^-vis other kinds of texts. Until we do, we may be denying the very 
freedom to develop many of the possibilities for finding expression in 
writing that we exhort our students to explore. 
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II Encountering Conflicts 
in Theory and Practice 



"Wonderful disjunctions occur in our field. We don't always seem to 
notice them, or if we do, we don't blush, as we might or should," 
writes Jim Corder in the essay that leads off this section of the book. 
Recognizing that a gulf often exists between our "wonderfully so- 
phisticated" textual theory and the reality of classroom practice, the 
four contributors to this section—Corder, Sharon Crowley Norm Katz, 
and Janice Lauer, each an experienced writer and teacher — raise 
questions about the concept of intentionality in student writing. As 
Corder notes, for every paper a student submits to the writing instructor, 
there are parallel texts: what has been written, what the student thinks 
has been written, what the student would like to have written, and, 
significantly, the text the instructor creates in the reading. 

Although they provide differing perspectives and sometimes even 
appear to contradict one another, the contributors to this section seem 
to move in a similar direction as they perceive their own and their 
students' roles in the classroom. It is a movement away from the 
traditional (and ego-satisfymg) representation of teacher as authority 
and power-broker to an acceptance of the teacher as coUtterpreter of 
student writing and facilitator of the revision process. It is not surprising, 
then, that these essays reveal an especially intense awareness of the 
compelling presence of the student writer and, more significantly, a 
conviction that students are capable of taking a more responsible role 
than they have in their own writing, even in current workshop setti igs. 

Perhaps this is best illustrated in the essays as the i-ithors address 
the issue of intentionality— in theory and in classroom practice. Building 
her case on her firm knowledge of the history of rhetoric, Sharon 
Crowley sugg(!sts thi.t the modern obsession with intentioni?^ity — and 
the ubiquitous use of the term in clasbvooin procedure — grows out of 
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the eighteenth-century rhetorcr.- theory of George Campbell. Crowley 
argues from several perspectives that intention is far too problematic 
and unstable a concept upon which to ground either theory or classroom 
instruction. Most compelling, perhaps, is her observation that such 
emphasis is fundamentally incompatible with our widely held as- 
sumption that intention is discovered in the composing and revision 
process, that ". . . students find out what it is that they can write while 
they are in the process of writing it." 

Initially, it might appear that Norm Katz's essay is proposing the 
very thing Crowley opposes. However, it becomes clear that the 
statements of intention or "METAs" that Katz asks his students to 
write are something quite different from the pre-exis:ing, bracketed 
intentions described by Campbell. The METAs function not as some- 
thing prior to, but as an extension of, student texts. As he says, 
"Students' intentions are subject to the same sort of scrutiny as any 
other part of their writing performance." Thus intention, as Katz utilizes 
it, is actually an interpretive tool, a form of student self-evaluation; as 
such, it is a par' of the revision process and has the effect of shifting 
valuative recpoi ility back to the student. 

Janice Lauer'^ dialogues with her students serve . similar interpretive 
purpose, requiring students to articulate what they are attempting to 
do as they are in the process of doing it. Perceiving writing as inquiry, 
she argues that part of the writing process is "exploring broadly 
without coming to judgment prematurely and of focusing at appropriate 
moments"; writing "cannot spring from unexamined or comfortable 
judgments and theses" The teacher's role, then, is to lead students in 
a workshop setting throu^^h those critical moments of focus, helping 
them to articulate what ti^ey find significant and, by "echoing their 
texts as intended reader, assisting thern in judging the sufficiency and 
appropriateness of clues and evidence they have given readers to guide 
interpretation." Both Lauer and Katz thus share Crowley's view that 
intention can only be discovered in the writing. And they go beyond 
that in suggesting that a deliberate articulating of those discovered 
intentions facilitates the revision process. 

What the contributors to this section ask, then, is that we shift the 
focus in the writing workshop from teacher evaluation to student 
interpretation and critique. When emphasis is placed on the process 
of inquiry rather than on tl\(» product itself, students are empowered. 
All of this su^^gests that the writing process can more effectively be 
enacted if the students are encouraged to liberate thems(^lves from 
dependence upon t(?acher as critical authority and an* taught inst(>ad 
to be expert readers and interpreten of tlieir own writing. 



7 Asking for a Text 
and Trying to Learn It 
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Wonderful disjunctions occur m our field. We don't always seem to 
notice them, or if we do, we don't blush, as we might or should. 
Try these two. 

First, in our professional research and publications, we mostly 
examine fiction, poetry and drama. We mostly do not examine and 
write about nonfiction prose. Most of us have never been held 
accountable for nonfiction prose in general or for essays in particular, 
except as historical artifacts or as philosophical documents— Wa/dew, 
say, and the Tatler and Spectator and Rambler papers, and perhaps a 
little of Lamb and Hazlitt and Emerson and Carlyle and Ruskin, but 
probably no twentieth-century works. But almost every day when we 
go to freshman composition classes, we expect freshmen to analyze 
specimens of nonfiction prose from their readers/anthologies, usually 
what we call essays or articles or excerpts from longer works. 

Second, over on one side of our lives, the "literary," the "real," the 
"scholarly research and publication" side, we enjoy and explore 
wonderfully sophisticated views of "the text," or "interpretation," or 
"hermeneutics," or whatever the hell else. We banish the author from 
the text and from our lives in post-structuralist theory. Then on Monday 
morning, the other side now dominant, we go to our freshman 
composition classes and say, "Show yourself to me in your nonfiction 
prose essay so that I may edit/correct/indoctrinate/acculturate/grade 
you." 

Odd, our behavior, but then w 're sometimes troubled. I reckon 
that texts do exist, though we doi ^ always — or ever — know them. 
People live, events transpire, and texts take shape without my partic- 
ipation; they are real apart fit)m my interpretation of them. Texts- 
even freshman essays — exist, but they keep sliding out from under 
us: thf? author is still inventing them, and the texts are inventing 
themselves, and we're still inventing them as readers, both because I 
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fear for my own existence and because I remember what I have asked 
of freshmen, I have to resist when Harold Bloom, for example, observes 
that "there are no texts, but only interpretations" (1979, 7). The version 
of the author's death that he and others have given eliminates both 
me and texts. Bloom nevertheless seems undeniable when he remarks 
that "I only know a text, any text, because I know a reading of it, 
someone else's reading, my own reading, a composite reading" (8), or 
when he says that in our reading "There is always and only bias, 
inclination, prejudgment, swerve ..." (9). But texts exist, I believe, 
though we may always misread them, troping them, reinventing them 
as we work our way toward ourselves. To be sure, we make our own 
text of the text we read (or hear, or watch), but that other text exists. 
As we read (or hear, or watch), we work toward ourselves, always 
provisional self-makers, but what Bloom calls the "verbal agon for 
freedom" is not inevitably against the other text(s), but sometimes is 
toward it as well, as we try to catch it, miss it, and come again, and 
sometimes learn interesting things: 

• That freshmen exist, for example. 

• That freshman essays/ texts exist, for example, though they are 
sometimes lost behind or alongside or in front of the mess that 
actually gets turned in to us. 

• That freshman essays may even be loci where we can face, 
examine, and — if it is indicated— heal the disjunctions that occur 
ii» our work. 

But if freshmen exist, and if their essays exist as texts, we don't 
ahvays notice that they exist or take into account what it means to 
ask for and to judge their texts. That means, I believe, that we don't 
always notice that we exist; we don't always notice what is entailed 
in the text of our asking for their texts — we sometimes imagine different 
selves and different texts in our own assignments. 

Who do we suppose thai we are, as we give our assignments, check 
them in, grade them, and return them? Guaidians of the culture? Yes, 
of course, sometimes, gone off to our ten o'clock class to wage war 
against ignorance. Protectors of the English language? Surely Monitors 
of freshman misdeeds? Yes. Those who will indoctrinate and accul- 
turate? Yes, And gladly teach the great tradition? To be sure. We expect 
to change our students, and we expect to be their editors, and sometimes 
as we edit — thaf is, mark and grade— their papers, we edit to achieve 
our text rather than theirs. And what do we suppose our assignments 
are? Requests for precision? Obviously. Opportunities we ^rant lor the 
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statement of clear propositions and the presentation of sure evidence? 
By all means — if we know what evidence is. Expectations for the 
demonstration of analytical skill and the power to synthesize? Yes, 
indeed, it goes without saying — this demonstration belongs, some 
would say at the center of education. Mastery of processes and 
stratagems? Oh, Lord, yes — they have got to write good definitions 
and comparisons and contrasts and cause-effect studies. 

All's well and good, so far, right enough, and perhaps part of our 
responsibility I believe we are supposed to tell and show students 
how others have thought and seen and written. I believe we are 
supposed to show and tell the values and privileges, but not the 
imprisonments, of common usage. I believe we are supposed to ask 
and to expect that they perform as public citizens in the common 
language. 

But what else are we asking when we ask for their texts to be turned 
in, and can it be asked of each of them in the same way? What do 
we ask for when we give an assignment, asking for a text to come 
toward us from our students? 

We should stop, I think, to remember our expectations or what we 
demand of their writing. We have many high hopes and great expec- 
tations and exacting requirements. I want to recall just one, but I 
believe it is very nearly universal among us. I believe that almost all 
of us would forgive "frag," "sp," "agr," "dang," or "DM," "CS," 
"Trans," and a host of other transgressions, if among them we found 
what I believe we are mostly looking for — sharp and compelling 
images, sure and revealing details. We all have agendas to observe 
when we grade papers — it would be foolish and probably hopeless if 
we did not. These agendas remind us of what we do and do not want 
to see on freshman papers. I reckon that almost all of us, quite 
consciously and deliberately put specificity at or near the top of our 
desired agenda, vagueness at or near the top of our must unwanted 
list. Even if we did not put specificity high on the list, we would still 
be sufficiently struck by sharp images and revealing details to ac- 
knowledge and applaud them when we come upon them. "Ex?" and 
"lUus" may be our commonest red marks; if they are not, I would 
judge that examples and illustrations are nevertheless what we want 
most to see. 

What does it mean to hope for, to ask for, to expect specificity, 
examples, illustrations? Among other things;, it means that we are 
asking them— and I believe I am talking only c^bout freshman writers^ — 
to remember their lives, their histories, and to notice the ])artif:ulars 
there. Tliat is asking rather a lot: protessiui^al writers do nut always 
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manage to do it well. And there are young people still waiting for the 
world, hungry for it, still waiting for history When they look at their 
lives, they may not see clear images and sure details. Apparently, some 
never do. History does not exist in the same way for all. Some notice 
and remember images and details, to be sure, but some do not. Some 
notice and remember general patterns of behavior, but not particulars. 
You cannot notice and remember particulars if you do not see them. 
But every time we make an assignment, we are asking our stiidents 
to cherish themselves and their histories (w>iile they're still waiting 
for history) enough to make themselves betoie us in their very 
particulars. That old pattern, the oratio, grew out of greater wisdom 
than we sometimes acknowledge. Exordium begins things, and peroratio 
closes things, not in assertion that we have gone back to the beginning 
and gone on to the end, but in testimony that we have artificially, 
temporally, made texts. We ask them in every assignment to cherish 
themselves and their texts, to be authors of themselves and their texts, 
and simultaneously to believe that we cherish them as authors. 

I am not about to plead or to recommend that we accept anything 
they write as acceptaDle. I am trying to shape a reminder to us all 
about the mutual effort that is needed to gain a texl and to learn it. 
And, after all, how many texts are there on the desk when our students 
turn in a set of papers, and how many of us are present? I think there 
is a text that each wanted to write. I think there is a text that each 
thought he or she wrote. I think there is a text that each did write 
and turn in. That's three, but not all. There is the text we hoped they 
would write (ours). There is the text we hoped they would write 
(theirs). There is the text we try to read. That's six, and no doubt there 
are other permutations. Will we reconcile them all, or pick one out, 
by writing notes in the margins, by talking to each other, by revision? 
I don't know. Even supposing that we are at our best that we are 
waiting, hoping for them to get their own rhythms right, for them to 
get th^^ir own history in, for them to treasure and to show their blessed 
particulars, will we find a way to match what they wanted to write/ 
thought they wrote/did write with our expectations? I don't know 
Will they try to crowd their living time into our reading time so that 
we can see^ them, know them, huiu them, look for their plot, the way 
they are composed in language? I di)n't know. 

The thing is, you see, that when I get a glimpse, or think I get i 
glimpse, of a person speaking toward me, I lose all sense of grading;. 
I do not know how to grade any rv >re, or why. 

How am I to grade my students it, as I suggested abov'% they quite 
literally cannot see, therefore write, what 1 thirtk I am hoping to read? 
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How am I to grade them when I remember that for most of them 
writing is unnatural? They do not yearn to write. They do not need 
to write in any intense, personal way They mostly have no occasion 
to write, except to satisfy assignments, and a semester or two may not 
be enough time for them to discover that most occasions for writing 
have to be of their own creation. 

How am I to grade them when I remember how I feel when I am 
graded? I do get graded, more often and more regularly, probably, 
than I know. Because I think it is important that we remember how 
we feel when we get graded, I want to single out three kinds of 
grading that I have experienced recently. 

I get graded every year when it's time for chairperson, then dean, 
to submit recommendations for salary increases. They are always in 
error in the grade they give me. They must always be in error, for 
there is no way in which they — outside interpreters — can know the 
splendor of myself, or the desperate need I have for recognition. They 
cannot give me a grade that makes any sense to me. 

I get graded every semester when it's time for the students in each 
of my classes ^o complete the teacher evaluation questionnaire that is 
required where I teach. For each class, a packet of questionnaires is 
delivered to my mailbox. I take a packet to class, give general 
instructions, then must absent myself while a designated student 
monitors the evaluation, collects the questionnaires, seals the packet, 
and delivers it to the departmental office. On the questionnaire, there 
are thirty-two questions. Each can be answered (by blacking little 
squares) in one of six ways — "insufficient knowledge," "poor," "fair," 
"average," "above average," "excellent." Every semester I turn the 
process over to a student monitor and leave the room, thinking to 
myself, sometimes screaming to myself, "Good God. I'm not to be 
found in thirty-two questions," or "Dear God, I don't reside in a little 
blackened square." In such a setting, grades cannot be just or under- 
standable: I don't come in thirty-two segments. 

And I get graded — in one way or another — eight or ten times a 
semester in my freshman composition class. Some years ago, I started 
writing my own essay assignments with my frec^man students (see 
Corder 1975). Since then, I have tried to continue the practice, mort 
out of stubbornness than from principle, and my success in doing 
so— not success in writing splendid essays, but success in getting them 
done at all — has fluctuated considerably. My common practice has 
been to scrape an essay together by the date the assignment is due, 
to make a copy for each student, and to hand them out as they turn 
in their essays. Because 1 think it may be useful as we think about 
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evaluation, I want to tell a little about what has happened to me as I 
have turned in my essays. 

I have become moderately adept at lying, cheating, showing off, 
and other classroom practices. In the earlier paper I have cited, I told 
about an advantage I had over my freshmen when we wrote. Since I 
ai^ more or less accustomed to writing and expect to write hereafter, 
I keep a little notebook where I jot down words, phrases, paragraphs 
that I hope to make something of later. In addition, I frequently carry 
around folded napkins and wadded scraps with other scribblings. 
When it came time to write, then, I could often cash in something I 
had already scribbled about. That practice has continued in the years 
since the first paper — but it hasn't always been enough. Sometimes I 
have come up short of both ideas and time for writing. When that 
has happened, I have, of course, lied and cheated. I have recycled 
earlier papers and turned them in as new. I have taken parts of earlier 
papers, made more of them, and turned them in as new. I have 
rewritten rough drafts that I had submitted as finished essays in former 
semesters. Sometimes I like to imagine that in doing these things I 
was conducting my own private little writing workshop — trying things 
out, revising, working through writing projects. Mostly I was just 
deceiving. Som«mmes I had the grace to tell my students what I had 
done. Sometimes I did not. Despite everything, though, once in a 
while an essay worked out pretty well, and I knew that I was showing 
off when I turned such an essay in for my students to read. I hav<- 
told myself that it's all right — early rhetors were expected periodically 
to make public speeches, testifying that they knew how to do what 
they taught, and we can reasonably expect that violin teachers will 
know how to fiddle. Still. . . . 

As I have written essays through these years, spent time talking to 
students about theirs, revised and worked through my own essays, I 
have come to be less and less sure of what composition textbooks are 
for. When you are caught up in a semester's work, living a life, maybe 
doing a little research, trying to read — and I am talking about freshmen 
as much as about myself — and y(m are also trying to write eight or 
ten essays, then it's the luriting that preoccupies and instructs, not the 
textbook, as, for example, when you write yourself into a muddle and 
then have to work your way out of it. In my own mind, textbooks 
have receded lurther and further into the background until they are 
only reference works that we have in ccmmon to which we can point 
once in a while for help on particular questions. Perhaps everyone 
else already knew that. 

Sometimf?s, when a piece of writinj^ seemed to be going well, I 
found that the attention it recjuired would distance me from the 
students (see my earlier reui^irks on "showing off"). Quite sirnply, I 
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sometimes got to paying more attention to my own writing than to 
theirs. I got interested in my own performance. That's probably wrong 
for a teacher to do, but it is not all bad: I would like my students to 
be intensely preoccupied with their own performance as writers. 
Wouldn't that be something — if they cared intensely about their essays? 
At any rate, if I had to choose between being preoccupied with my 
own writing and being preoccupied with the students, I would chose 
the former The latter, it seems to me, chiefly generates earnestness in 
the classroom, which is .lice but not necessarily productive. 

For two reasons I came gradually over the years to give more and 
more nonspecific assignments. One is decent. The other is selfish. The 
more I came to understand what I took inven::ion to mean, the less 
likely I was to give specific assignments, reasoning that students needed 
room to invent and had responsibility, as writers, to invent. I think a 
reasonable case can be made for thinking and acting so. If so, my 
other reason for giving more nonspecific assignments is considerably 
less noble: sometimes I did not want to be boxed in by my own 
assignments, prevented from using notes, scribbles, ideas that were 
already lying around. 

1 became a poorer, or certainly more doubtful, grader. Looking at 
my own essays a last time before copying them for my students, I 
would sometimes mutter to myself, "I hope they see what I'm getting 
at" or "Surely they can understand why I put it together this way" 
or "God, I hopci they realize how clever I've been" or "Well, it's tiie 
best I can do in the time that I have." I came to imagine that these 
or similar questions were probably in the students' minds as they let 
go of their essays, and, reading them, found myself saying, "Well, 
given what is, it's all right, I guess" or "I see what he/she is getting 
at — maybe we can work it out if we talk about what to do next." 
With my own doubts in my mind, I became more and more reluctant 
to give lower grades, however just they might have been — I did not 
want to be graded; I wanted to be understood, appreciated, answered, 
cherished. 

Have I learned anything about evaluating student writers' essays 
that might be useful to others? Probably not. Have I learned anything 
that might help me livo through another semester of freshman com- 
posihon? Perhaps. I'll try these; 

1. I have learned that, despite whatever reverence wo may have 
for whatever sacred canon, a freshman essay is worth at least as 
much time as a short lyric poem, at least as much time as the 
speeches of a single character in a novel. 

2 I have learned to consider the possibility that any unsay turned 
in to me may be as good ar it can be at the moment. Once again, 
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I don't mean to suggest that I am pleading or recommending 
that all be forgiven in student writing. Hardly anyone, except 
my cousin Duane, gets up in the morning and decides, "I'm 
going to be evil today" Hardly anyone, not even some freshmen, 
gets up in the morning and decides, "I'm going to turn in a half- 
assed essay today" Most probably all believe that when they 
have turned in an essay, it's an okay essay We probably ought 
to remember that. We probably ought to remember that any 
judgment we make of their writing may be rape of their judgnnent. 
All of us want justification, not denial; validation, not repudiation. 
If we are editors, not police officers, perhaps we can help them 
find their own authentication* 

3. Students have asked all of us, far too many times, "What do 
you want?" I have learned, I hope, not to want anything except 
that they will want — will want to be real in their papers, intense, 
interesting, present, there, 

^ I have learned that many of the correction marks that we put 
on their papers do not signify much to our students. Abbreviations 
and grading symbols, in particular, do not create a genuine 
occasion or need for revision. 

5. For that reason, I have decided not to scrawl "awk" in the margin 
again, or "c)ar/' or "ex?," or "illus?," or any of the other shorthand 
forms we have used in the past. Where I am concerned with 
punctuation and grammatical usage, I believe I will use a standard 
proofreader's system of correction, and then, periodically if not 
regularly, talk my way through papers with their authors and 
try to ensure that they understand proofreader's marks. 

Where I am concerned with matters other than punctuation 
and grammatical usage, I am going to try either to go over the 
papers with their authors or to write at least semi-intelligent 
editorial queries and alternativifS — an alternative construction 
here, a transitional passage there, a question yonder about adding 
anecdotes and illustrations with observations about why I think 
them desirable. Good teachers, I suppose, have been doing this 
for years; however, I think oven the best and most conscientious 
of us still frequently use a language that is valorized for us, but 
not for them, a language that signifies much to us, but is never 
present to them. 

It's relativ(My easy of cotir::u^ for inv to talk about going over 
papers with students. I am old and lead a privileged life and 
have otiiy one heshman class (because 1 choose to). 1 don't know 
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what the hell to say to a youngster who has five freshman 
composition classes. I do know what to say to his or her 
ch£..;person or supervisor — fight; change the system; don't do 
thai to teachers; give teaching assignments that will allow teachers 
to teach. 

6. I have learned that I must work harder with my writing students 
to find or to create genuine occasions for their writing. Until they 
need to write, their work is not likely ever to be more than 
adequate. 

7. I have not learned what to do about grades. The chairperson, 
the dean, and the registrar all think that there should be grades 
assigned at the end of the semester. So do the students. I do not. 
Especially in writing classes, I think that about all I should 
indicate at term's end is "Hey, neat work, I've enjoyed reading 
it," or "Thoughtful work, there, keep at it," or "You're okay, and 
you'll see more to do as you go along," or "Why don't you 
practice some particular writing chores with me for a while 
longer?" I suppose to some that's just a substitute for grades. To 
m^, it is notice that writing counts, and that we ought to keep 
working at it for as long as we can while the student is in the 
university But the chairperson, the dean, and the registrar still 
want grades assigned at the end of the term. Often, early in the 
semester, I do not put grades on students' papers, but that makes 
them uneasy. It makes me uneasy if I do assign grades. I don't 
know what I'll do, While I'm still trying to learn, I would not be 
surprised if the grades in my composition classes are generally 
pretty high. I don't think I am going to worry about that too 
much. 

8. Finally, I think I have learned that high standards of evaluation 
should not be simply announced and exacted. We often tell our 
writing students, ''Show me, don't tell me," or at loast, "Tell me 
and show me." We ow^: as much, I think. High standards of 
evaluation should not be simply announced; they should be 
enacted in our performance. 
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Writing teachers have disposed of a good many canards about writing 
instruction in recent years, among them the notion that student writers 
can "get it right" on a first draft written out of class and without 
assistance. Nevertheless, other notions associated with the traditional 
practice of assigning out-of-class themes have not died so willing a 
death. I refer specifically to the assumption that students always write 
with a clearly defined intention, an intention which should govern 
their work while composing, and which should be clearly discernible 
in the structure of the completed text. 

Lei me illustrate, first of all, what I mean by "intention," as the 
notion usually surfaces in writing instruction. Students buy into 
intentionality when they say things like, "Well I know what I meau 
to say — I just can't seem to get it down on paper." And when students 
bring drafts of their work to us, we often find ourselves saying 
something like, "What did you mean to say here?" Or, even more 
abstractly, we ask, "What was your purpose in this paper? To inform? 
To persuade?" No doubt some of us teach in composition programs 
where "aims of discourse/' such as exposition and argumentation, are 
used to organi/e courses '-•'d syllabi. The notion that discourse has 
discriminable "aims" ir ot course derived from the notion of inten- 
tionality; the assumption is that a writer's aim or intention is discernible 
in the fonnal structures embedded in a finished text. 

I want to question the appropriateness of the notion of intention to 
writing instruction on four grounds. First of all, the privilege accorded 
to intention in contemporary composition pedaj^,ogy is a historical 
remnant. The foregrounding of authors' intentions or aims occurred 
during a remarkably nonrhetorical epoch in the history of rhetoric, an 
epoch in which discourse theory aspired to achieve the s.atus of a 
science. Second, the nv)tion of intention has recently come under fire 
from theorists of writing because it distorts the nature of writing. 
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Third, the notion compromises contemporary assumptions about the 
composing process and its attendant pedagogy in serious ways. And — 
most compelling for me — the notion of intention is untrue to my 
experience as teacher and writer 

Campbell and the Aims of Discourse 

In 1776, the Scottish philosopher and theologian George Campbell 
published his enormously influential Philosophy of Rhetoric, On the 
very first page of that work, Campbell defines "eloquence" as "that 
art or talent by which the discourse is adapted to its end" (1). Campbell 
discriminates four such ends: "to enlighten the understanding, to 
please the imagination, to move the passions, or to influence the will." 
That is, the art of rhetoric is aim-centered, the rhetor's aim being to 
affect the mental faculties of an audience in some desired fashion. 
Campbell apparently assumes, as givens, that a rhetor's intentions are 
always clear and available, and, further, that there are only four kinds 
of intentions which merit attention. 

To define rhetoric as aim-centered is to place serious limitations on 
the scope of rhetoric, since the definition bypasses invention.^ Camp- 
bell's assumption is that speakers or writers have already determined 
what they wish to say or write before they come to the rhetorical act. 
All that rhetoric can offer are means of helping a rhetor to realize 
some intention, such as informing her colleagues about a recent 
discovery or moving the citizenry to vote for her candidate. While the 
omission of invention is not systematically made in Campbell's Phi- 
losophy, later rhetoricians who adopted his aim-centered definition of 
the art were careful to point out that invention precedes, and is separate 
from, the rhetorical act.^ For example, A. S. Hill remarks in his popular 
Principles of Rhetoric (1878) that rhetoric "does not undertake to furnish 
a person with .something to say; but it does undertake to tell him how 
best to say that with which he has provided himself" (iv). The school 
of rhetorical theory indebted to Campbell's Philosophy assumes that 
the stuff of invention — subjects, ideas, knowledge, discoveries, and 
thoughts, as well as aims or intentions — precedes discourse, that it 
exists in some coherent way outside discourse, or at least that it exists 
outside of its expression by speakers and writers. 

Granting for the moment that an author's formulation of her 
intention can be separated from the rhetorical process, the transmission 
of this intention in and by language remains problematical. Campbell 
devoted most of the Philosophj to determining the sorts ot social and 
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linguistic interference which might prevent rhetors from achieving 
their aims. For example, the adherence by members of an audience to 
"party spirit" or their motivation by self-interest could interfere with 
the easy transmission of a rhetor's intention, Campbell thought, as 
could a rhetor's misuse of words or indulgence in garbled syntax. 
Rhetorical theorists who adopted Campbell's aim-centered definition 
of rhetoric, however, tended rather to assume a trouble-free model of 
transmission between a speaker or writer and her audience. They 
achieved this model of communication in two ways: by ignoring 
altogether the potential social and political differences which exist 
among members of a rhetorical community; and by developing a 
theory of style which privileged clarity above all other virtues. That 
is, such theorists assumed that if rhetors are careful to make their 
language exactly representative of their thought processes, such lan- 
guage would automatically signify their intentions to any other rational 
person. 

To give only one example of the tradition's univocal faith in the 
efficacy of linguistic clarity, I cite Hill's definition of rhetoric in the 
Principles, where rhetoric is "the art of the efficient communication by 
language." Hill posits that rhetoric "shows how to convey from one 
mind to another the results of observation, discovery, or classification" 
(1878, iv). Such conveyance is achieved when writers see to it that 
every word they choose expresses "the exact shade of iiieaning 
intended" and that their words are "so arranged that each clause, 
each word, helps to carry the sentence as a whole into the reader's 
mind" (1892, 201). That is, language is a medium whicli ran be made 
to reflect intended meanings with a high degree of precision. 

In their anxiety to reduce language to an exact representation of 
thought, nineteenth-century rhetorical theorists were interested in 
determining whether linguistic elements could be directly associated 
with the "parts" of thought. The handbook definition of a sentence 
as "a group of words that represent a complete thought" resulted 
from this attempt to equate the structures of language with those of 
thought, but theorists in the tradition also attempted to make the 
identification hold for larger discursive structures as well. For example, 
in Paragraph-Writing (1893), F N. Scott and J. V. Denney introduce 
two entities they call "inductive and deductive paragraphs." In these 
constructions, the ordering of sentences within paragraphs represents 
the movement of "the two orders of progress in thought" (48). In 
deductive paragraphs, "the sentences applying the principle to the 
particular case in hand, usually follow the topii>sei\tence, which states 
the principle." In inductive paragraphs, on the other hand, "the 
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sentences stating the particular facts usually precede the topic-sentence, 
which states the general conclusion" (48-49). That is, the arrangement 
of words and sentences on the page was to represent the movement 
of a writer's thoughts in graphic form. 

It was but a short step from this assumption to a second one, that 
writers' intentions would manifest themselves in the structure of 
completed discourses. While Campbell himself did not associate each 
of his "ends of discourse" with distinct discursive genres, his followers 
certainly did so. For example, in his influential English Composition 
(1866), Alexander Bain names five categories of discourse that corre- 
spond to appeals to some of the faculties discriminated by Campbell. 
For Bain, exposition, description, and narration appeal to the under- 
standing, while argument moves the will and poetry excites the passions 
(1). Thus any piece of exposition, for instance, will have as its aim an 
appeal to a reader's understanding; moreover, given the tradition's 
representative theories of language and discourse, any educated reader 
should be able to trace the movement of the author's mind as she 
composed by paying attention to the structure of her finished com- 
position. Out of such soil grew the assumption, or wish, that a linguistic 
structure, a discourse, can exactly re-present an author's intention, 
without disruption, derailment, or failure. Omit any possibility that 
readers are apathetic, inept, peihaps even hostile — and the picture is 
complete: rhetoric exists in an ideal discursive world where clear 
transmission of a rhetor's intentions always and inevitably takes place. 

The realization of this ideal discourse depended on the assertion of 
yet another notion which proved to be of immense importance in 
modem composition theory. I refer to the principle of discursive 
orderliness, which posited that all worthwhile discourse manifests a 
unity and coherence vhich is easily discernible by its readtrs. If 
discourse is an immediately representative medium of thought, then 
it ought also \o represent the movement of those thoughts in the 
highly orderec fashion that minds, working at their best, necessarily 
employ. The connection between intentionality and order is nicely 
illustrated in the composition theory of James McCrimmon, whose 
Writing with a Purpose (1950) focuses on author's intentions as the 
generative center of the composing act. Positing that "all effective 
writing is controlled by the writer's purpose," McCrimmon argues in 
good Campbellian fashion that a writer always "is trying to do 
something to . readers: to inform or convince or delight them, to 
explain something to them, or to make them see or feel what he has 
experienced" (3). McCrimmon is confident that discernment of one's 
purpose precedes an ' controls the enti e act of writing: "Hi: Ji of these 
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general purposes will exert its own influence on the selection and 
presentation of [the writer's] material/' Accordingly, he characterizes 
the task of invention as a matter of defining what it is that a writer 
wants to accomplish; once this is vSettled on, the writer can be confident 
that her work will be unified, and that digressions and irrelevancies 
will be inunediately ideniifiable and subject to purging (5). In Mc- 
Crimmon's work, the availability of a clearly defined intention secures 
a number of desirable qualities for discourse, among them unit/, 
consistency, harmony, direction. As he notes in summary, if the writer 
"understands the implications of what he is trying to do, his choices 
are more likely to be harmonious. His writing will be all of a piece. 
It will have unity of style as well as unity of subject" (9). Thus it is 
that a writer's intention can dictate both the shape and substance of 
the completed composition. 

One last point: adherents of traditional composition theory offer a 
monolithic account of intention which overlooks its potential com- 
plexities. McCrimmon, for instance, continually confuses intentions 
which might be stated in such terms as "Here is the point I want to 
make" with those which might answer questions like "How can I 
succeed on this assignment?" These two quite different sorts of 
intentions would seem to inaugurate two very different composing 
procedures. I would also suggest that the second intention is much 
easier to formulate before writing begins than is the first. To sum up 
my historical account, then, the model of intention utilized by tradi- 
tional composition theory is not only too simple — it makes a number 
of specious assumptions. First, the model assumes that all writers 
should not only know their intentions before they begin to compose, 
but they should also be able to express these clearly and without 
distortion in discourse. The model assumes further that language will 
faithfully translate writers' intentions, and that readers will interpret 
these coitectly and without distortion. When laid out so bluntly, the 
vulnerability of this cluster of assumptions begins to be apparent; and, 
as might be expected, they have recently come under attack by theorists 
of writing. 

Derrida on Intention 

In his essay "Signature, livent, Context" (1971) JtirquLj, Deirida arj^ues 
that the crucial feature of written discourse is not the mark of an 
author's intentioit, but rather of her absence from her text. W(^re writers 
not absent from readers for temporal f)r geographical reasons, after 
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all, it would not be necessary for them to write. But given its author's 
necessary absence, writing has the ability to generate a plenitude of 
readings or interpretations, a multitude of meaning. According to 
Derrida, "a written sign, in the usual sense of the word, is therefore 
a mark which remains, which is not exhausted in the present of its 
inscription, and which can give rise to an iteration both in the absence 
of and beyond the presence of the empirically determined subject 
who, in a given context, has emitted or produced it" (317). That is, 
any piece of writing, even the smallest scrap, makes itself available to 
appropriation by readers and other writers, who can, and do, interpret 
it in multiple ways. 

The author's absence also permits writing to do its work with or 
without a context: according to Derrida, "it belongs to the sign to be 
legible . . . even if I do not know what its alleged author-scriptor meant 
consciously and intentionally at the moment he wrote it, that is, 
abandoned it to its essential drifting." Often readers have no infor- 
mation about the specific context within which writing was composed, 
but this lack does not keep them from being able to read the text 
which results. But since any "written sign carries with it a force of 
breaking with its context, that is, the set of presences which organize 
the moment uf its inscription," any "real" context we might imagine 
for a text is always constructed by its readers. For example, when we 
find a scrap of paper with grocery items listed on it lying on the floor 
of a deserted hallway, we have no immediate way of knowing who 
its author might be or under what circumstances it was composed. We 
know only as much about it as our own experience with grocery lists 
and their uses can supply us. And yet our desire to know what the 
writing might "mean" is so strong that we can seldom resist the 
temptation to supply a context for its composition — "Aha!" we say to 
ourselves, "Jones and her family are having artichokes for dinner 
tonight." That is, our desire to construct a stable and specified meaning 
for texts is so strong that we invent contexts when none are available. 
Such contexts are sought precisely so that they might ground an 
(absent) writer's intention. 

English teachers are familiar with this p>X)cess as it works in literary 
studies; scholars attempt to find out all thai can be known about, say, 
George Eliot's "life and times" in order that we may ha\'e a context 
which will permit us to understand her intention while ^x^mposing, 
say. Middlemarch. But Derrida would insist that we can never have 
complete access to Eliot's intentions, as long as we look for these in 
writing by or about her. Writing, which makes itself available to anyone 
who can read, never authorizes a given reading all by itself, never 
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tells v.i\ exactly what it "means/' least of all what its writer's intention 
might have been. If writing could do this, after all a definitive reading 
of Middlemarch, a reading which foreclosed the possibility of all other 
readings, would have long since been made. 

But aside from its break with "external" contexts, another rift 
characterizes the sign's "semiotic and internal context/' according io 
Derrida. This internal context, any stable formal structure posited for 
a text, is broken by virtue of its "essential iterability; one can always 
lift a written syntagma from the interlocking chain in which it is caught 
or given without making it lose every possibility of functioning, if not 
every possibility of 'communicating/ precisely" This iterability or 
repeatability, of the written sign is what permits it to be cited, grafted 
in o other chains of signs, and harnessed to other uses than the original 
author may have intended or foreseen (as I have just illustrated by 
inserting "Derrida's" text into "mine"). But it is also this feature of 
the written sign, its characteristic "breaking" with its internal context, 
that compromises its status as "the vehicle, transport, or site of passage 
of a meaning, and of a meaning that is one" (309). In other words, 
since vmtten texts can be radically dissociated from their authors' 
putative intentions, the ability of their internal structure to signal 
coherent units of "meaning" is also put into serious question. 

Intention and Process Pedagogy 

Since about 1970, a new pedagogy has come to the fore in the teaching 
of writing. This pedagogy focuses on students' acts of composing, 
rather than on the finished products of their work. Process pedagogy 
assumes, among other things, that a student's response to a writing 
assignment can only be realized in the course of writing that response. 
That is, students only find out what it is that they can write v/hile 
they arn ,n the process of writing it. This process of finding ou^ /hat 
is there to be written may consume several drafts, most of whit are 
submitted to readings by other students and the writing teacher. In 
process pedagogy each draft of a work is supposedly regarded not so 
much as nearer approximation to some foreorda'ned intention as it is 
valued as a partial unfolding of a previously unrealized point of view. 
According to this model of composing, if intentions are realizable in 
language at all, they may be formulated within the course of writing, 
or they may change from draft to draft. This pedagogy, then, explicitly 
contradicts the viability of the notion of intention advanci?d by tra- 
ditional composition theory. 1 would like to shore up the implicit 
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rejection of intention made by process pedagogy by arguing that, aside 
from its theoretical unsoundness, the intentional model poses at least 
three serious impediments to teachers who want to make useful 
readings of thoir students' texts. 

First, the intentional model allows teachers to assume nearly full 
responsibility for their students' work, not only with regard to its 
instigation and format, but in terms of its supposed meaning or 
interpretation, as v/ell. If we buy into the notion of intention, when 
we are confronted with an unreadable student text we are inclined to 
ask the writer what she "meant" while she was composing it. If she 
can supply us with an oral account of her putative intention, we are 
likely to ask her why indeed, that account does not appear within the 
pages of her discourse. This posture explicitly denies the possibility 
that the student may only have realized her intention after the fact, 
that the composition of the first draft helped her to grope toward an 
intention for it. And, if she cannot offer an account of her intention, 
we are likely to construct one for her, saying, in effect, "I know what 
you meant while you were writing this text, and your next draft will 
incorporate the meaning I have just designated." But now who is 
writer, and who reader, of the text? In this, as in other ways, traditional 
composition pedagogy systematically deprives student writers of re- 
sponsibility for their own compositions, an observation which might 
explain why students often hold their classroom writing in contempt. 

Second, to assume that all well-formed discourses will manifest 
some unified intention is to reject as inferior those which do not. On 
the traditional pedagogical model, students compose successive drafts 
with an eye toward approximating an idealized model discourse which 
has been pre-scribed (that is, already written) for them; texts which 
do not approximate the model, regardless of their quality, must be 
rejected. But since no text (if Derrida is right) can unequivocally 
demonstrate an integrated intention, to uphold such an expectation 
for texts composed by novice writers is unrealistic, to say the least. At 
best, such an expectation elicits student texts in which statements of 
intention are painfully overt, and which lend a mechanical quality to 
the ensuing discourse: "In this paper I intend to prove that abortion 
is murder," and so on. And at worst, to expect an overt statement of 
intention in every text may cause teachers to overlook texts which are 
superior, or which hold promise, simply because they do not conform 
to an expectation which, after all, issues from teachers rather than 
from students. 

Third, the intentional model seriously distorts the nature of the 
reading process. The model niukes an important assuitiption regarding 
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reading: that texts manifest relatively stable meanings. But a more 
realistic view of reading insists that, like all readers, when teachers 
read drafts of student vmting, they actually construct "meanings" for 
them as they read. Too, the constructed "meaning" of a text may 
change from reading to reading, which accounts for the fact that 
student papers may seem more sound on a second or third reading 
than they did on a first. (The instability of reading, by the way, ah o 
accounts for the fact that successive readings of Middlemarch can be 
undertaken with pleasure and/or profit.) To assume, then, that mean- 
ings constructed during reading ought to have a necessarily univocal 
relationship to whatever "meaning" a student writer may have had 
in mind for her text while she composed it is to make a great leap of 
faith. The congruence of the writer's intention with a reader's inter- 
pretation can only be substantiated by subsequent conversation with 
the writer, who will often tell her teacher just what he wants to hear. 
That is, the authority relation which obtains between students and 
teachers is such that students wi).l try to do whatever they are told to 
do by a teacher, including adopting whatever intention he may have 
created for their texts while reading them.^ 

I think that teachers can do greater service to student writers if they 
are willing to say something like "I'm a pretty skilled reader, and 
here's how I interpret this text of yours." This stance is, of course, 
rhetorical, in a way that the intentional model is not; the more rhetorical 
response opens students to the realization that an author's intended 
meaning is carried or impeded, "seen through" or not, by the levels 
of understanding, skill, and patience brought to it by her readers, as 
well as by the care she takes with the language in which jihe couches 
it. When she has begun to think of readers as persons who, like herself, 
are groping for understanding, she will have begun to understand the 
essentially rhetorical nature of any act of composing. More, she will 
have begun to see why it is necessary for people to try to write at all. 

Teacaing and Writing 

Just yesterday, a gradi^ate student stopped mc after class to ask if I 
had yet had an opportunity to read the draft of a major paper she 
had recently submitted. When I replied that I had not, she said, "Good. 
I've changed my mind about wK^t I was after. I see now that my 
characterization of its subject was incredibly naive." She then asked 
me to return ttie piece, unread. I refused; and when I read the draft 
I saw that her insight into her work had been good. In conference, 
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we agreed that the blind spots she had detected in writing out this 
eaily version of her work were indeed impeding her progress, and she 
is now at work on yet another draft. This sort of sophistication about 
the vagaries of the writing process is rare enough among graduate 
students; it is almost nonexistent among younger students. 

For freshman writers, whose naivete about the complexity of the 
composing process often keeps them from writing at all, the traditional 
notion of intention serves as an immense roadblock — how, they ask, 
are they to know what they mean before they write? Or, thinking they 
have such a meaning in hand, as it were, they become frustrated when 
it does not appear, as if by magic, on the page before them* In the 
case of young writers, I am afraid, intentions are often operative, 
indeed; but they are of a very different kind than those acknowledged 
by traditional textbooks. We teachers tend to overlook the distressing 
facts that students' intentions may amount to little more than getting 
a passing grade on an assignment, or pleasing us by demonstrating 
their ability to observe the formal strictures we have laid down in 
class. I think that if we were to acknowledge frankly that younger 
writers feel the force of such pressures very strongly, we might be 
able to discuss them with our students in such a way as to move them 
toward attitudes about composing which are shared by more practiced 
writers. 

Some time ago, the editors of this collection contacted me, asking 
me if I would consider contributing an essay to it. I immediately wrote 
back to them, assuring them that I would be delighted to be included 
among a group of writer-teachers who were concerned about how we 
read students' texts. At the time I wTote that letter, I apparently 
"intended" to write an essay about the negative ramifications of the 
notion of intention on writing instruction. (I just now looked up a 
copy of the abstract I prepared at the time, in order to reconstruct my 
then-intention.) In the meantime, however, the editors contacted a 
publisher, who insisted that the essays included in the collection be 
unified by some consistent approach to reading student papers. The 
editors then wrote to all us potential contributors, asking that we "deal 
in a concrete way with real student writing by rt?ference, quotation, 
or excerpt" and that we "convey the conceptual framework" that bears 
on such reading. 

I remember being absolutely stymied by this request. I ordinarily 
write on a fairly abstract level, dealing with the theory or history of 
rhetoric and composition. I have always been reluctant to share with 
readers what 1 take to be the relatively intimate relation that obtains 
between me and my students, I have never figured out how to write 
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with candor about my own pedagogy for a faceless audience. After 
vacillating for several weeks, I wrote to the editors, asking if I could 
be excused I'rom contributing (although I "misrepresented" my inten- 
tion to chicken out by couching the letter in terms of my inability to 
meet a deadline). In the meantime, I read a draft of an essay composed 
by another of the contributors to this volume. 1 remember being 
impressed by the clarity with which she discussed both her goals as 
a teacher and >he pedagogy by means of which she tried to realize 
those goals. Reading her work bolstered my confidence that people 
could write about their teaching without falling into either dogmatism 
or sentimentality. Nevertheless, I put off composing my own essay 
until the deadline loomed disastrously near, even though I had been 
thinking and worrying dbout it for almost two years. 

I tell this story to make a point about writers' intentions: the various 
intentions I have entertained while completing this essay are not simple 
or autonomous. Obviously, my intentions changed over the time that 
elapsed between the essay's instigation and its composition; they 
ranged over a wide spectrum of emotional and intellectual desires, 
from a wish to be mcluded in a useful collection of work to raising 
my potential readers' awareness about the history of "intention." 
i^erhaps it is the case that writers' more immediate and pragmatic 
intentions, such as getting good grades or getting published, are 
susceptible to fairly clear formulation, and may be carried out with 
relative dispatch — writing the paper along the lines the teacher dictates; 
trying to conform to a publisher's dictates. But I am quite skeptical 
about any idea of intentionality that includes "knowing what I'm 
going to write and what it will mean" or "knowing what I intend to 
do to my audience." I have no assurance whatever that either of these 
last sorts of intention will be realized by my completed discourse, 
even assuming that I have finally articulated what I intended, or that 
I am fortunate enough to have sympathetic readers. 

Notes 

1 . Campbell's move constitutes ti decisive limitation of the scope of rhetoric:. 
Classical rhotoririnns began the study of their art with invention; for example, 
Aristotle defines rhetoric as "the faculty of seeing in the pcirticular case what 
are the available means of persuasion" {Rhetoric 1355b), Aristotle's definition 
foregrounds invention insofar as the rh(»tor's first duty is to find out what 
arguments are available in a given case. 1 he ( ;reek term thcorcin, often literally 
translated as "to se(>/' carrier; overtones of discovery, or finding. 

Many commentators hav(* noticed th(» limitation of (Mgbteenth cc^ntury 
rhetoric to arrangement and style; jiee, for example, Uevilacqua's "Philosophical 
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Influences/' which characterizes the rhetorical theory of the entire school as 
"managerial." 

2, I have assumed— without trying to demonstrate — the indebtedness to 
Campbell of the rhetorical school now called "current-traditional/' or, as I 
have done here, "traditional." The textbook tradition includes not only Bain, 
Hill, Scott and Denney, and McCrimmon, but H. N. Day, John Franking 
Genung, Barrett Wendell, and Sheridan Baker, among others. A good account 
of current-traditional rhetoric and its indebtedness to Campbell is readily 
available in James A, Berlin's Writing Instruction in Nineteenth-Centum Colleges 
(1984). ^ ^ 

3. I cannot resist pointing out that some English teachers try to do to 
their composition students what they can only do to the so-called "great 
writers" in the pagep of PMIA: that is, they try to rewrite writers' texts so 
that they "make sense" to the reader-currently-in -charge. E. D. Hirsch's 
elaborate reading in Validity in Interpretation (1967) of what is obviously a 
slip of Poe's pen provides a fine case in point (234). 
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like the students they teach, writing teachers spend most of their time 
reading. Students read (and reread) as they write; teachers read (and 
reread) as they grade. I find that for every hour I spend teaching in 
the classroom I spend five hours reading student papers in my office — 
five slow, difficult hours. I do not read for pleasure (even though most 
papers provide it) or for knowledge (most papers provide plenty of 
that, too). And I do not read in order to label errors or categorize 
students (although I do both). Rather, I read in order to help my 
stuc tents read (and, consequently write) more like the mature writers 
that many of them will one day become. The present essay illustrates 
with excerpts from a recent assignment how I read student papers. 

I tell my students that writing is largely a matter of fixing things. 
And that the better they get at fixing things the better they will get 
at v/riting. Now, fixing things requires reading. Students who do not 
learn to read their own papers with a discerning eye will not be able 
to fix things. Such reading, such self-monitoring, is an essential skill 
for the wnter and one that every student who wants to write well 
must learn. 

My procedure is simple. I require that every paper submitted to me 
be accompanied by a letter that explains what the student is trying to 
do and how he or she is trying to do it: the letter explains the student's 
compositional intention. I call this letter of intention a "META," a term 
which suggests the notion of METAcognition (self-monitoring). Since 
the reason for explicitly stating the purpose of their papers makes 
intuitive sense to students, they find writing the META a straightforward 
task. I encourage them to be as honest as they can by allowing them 
to write informally and by disregarding mechanical faults. I may, of 
course, challenge the content of a MH'IA — some intentions are better 
than others — but all sucl\ criticisms take into account the quality of 
the paper actually produced. 
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The last assignment of the semester asks students to choose two of 
their previously graded papers and revise them for style. My job is to 
read the intention that motivates each revision and to use that intention 
to help me read with greater understanding what the student has 
done. In spite of the risks — who is to say what a writer's "true" 
intention is? — a useful pedagogical approximation of student intention 
may often be achieved by reading a paper in the light of the META 
which accompanies it. 

Where do my students' style intentions come from? They come from 
the entire pedagogical context that frames the assignment, including 
in particular: (1) the concepts of "clarity/' "coherence/' "emphasis/' 
"concision/' and the like that I introduce in class and that are celebrated 
in our textbook, Style: Ten lessons in Clarity and Grace by Joseph M. 
Williams (2nd ed. Glenview, 111.: Scott Foresman, 1985); (2) the 
comments (echoing those concepts) I write on their papers; (3) the 
comments (also echoing those concepts) I make to them in conference; 
(4) the comments (also echoing those concepts) other students make 
to them about their papers during workshop. The concepts are not 
new— almost all students come to college knowing that their papers 
should be clear, concise^ coherent. What is new is the seriousness with 
which the concepts are treated and the explicitness with which they 
are considered. By requiring students to spell out their intentions, the 
META holds them publicly responsible for standards that previously 
may have been only professed and verbal. 

To illustrate how MET. iS guide my reading; I have selected excerpts 
from revision papers compl^led during the fall of 1986 by three of 
my students — Charlie Ball; Murry Gunty, and Khursheed Imam (used 
with permission). Charlie revised for clarity; Murry re' ised for accuracy; 
Khursheed revised foi diction and coherence. The assignment stipulated 
that no revision be longer than the original paper (four or five pages) 
and that no META be shorter than two pages. 

First Student: Charlie Ball 

Charlie chose to revise "A Hairy Business/' a paper in which he had 
profiled a local barbershop. His data came from two observational 
visits to the barbershop and an abortive interview with the owner. 
The META imn:ediately focuses one's reading on his intention: "I 
anproached this final revision process on this paper with two main 
goals in mind: fixing the minor cosmetic enors; and improving the 
piece's overall clarity." bince no algorithms exist for "improving overall 
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clarity/' Charlie had to determine specifica^V both what to do and 
how to do it. Such a task demands imagiration as well as a critical 
intelligence. 

In order to improve clarity, Charlie made three "large" (his word) 
and three "small" revisions. His META explains one of the small 
revisions as follows (my comments are in brackets): 

One small change I made in the paper are in my final thoughts 
at the barbershop. After being told by Old Oil Hair [George, the 
chief barber and owner] that he couldn't help me [by granting an 
interview]; in the first paper, I simply accept it and leave. In the 
revision, though, I added one sentence [italicized in the excerpt 
below]. In this sentence, I wonaer why he asked me to come in 
to talk to him on Thursday, his busiest day. This relates to an 
observation I made [during a conference with me] that, though 
barbers seem friendly, they are only doing their job in acting as 
a friend to the customer, and are sometimes actually no more 
generous than the typical man on the street. I thought about 
actually writing this observation in the revision, but decided I 
would leave a hint— the thought in the added sentence — instead. 
This, I feel, will let the reader know my thoughts without "hitting 
him on the head" with them. ["The reader" includes the two 
members of Charlie's workshop.] 

Apparent at once is the fact that this letter assumes that I remember 
the original paper — vmtten a month before — and that I also remember 
what was said in conference about the upcoming revision. Charlif^ 
aSvSUmes, in other words, that he and I share a common classroom 
experience as well as a fairly extensive body of information. Notice, 
too, that Charlie reports on what he decided not to add to the revision. 
Charlie first wrote: 

On Thursday, ? walked over to the barber shop. "Hi/' George 
greeted me. I noticed a change in the shop's appearance. Something 
was different. I panned the chairs and realized that Orange Shiry 
[one of the barbers] was missing. "I'm sorry, Charlie, I was 
surprised that George remombered my name, "but I've got onv. 
out sick and Thursday is my busiest day I'd U^e to help you, but 
it just gets crazy sometimes." 

Thf.s was revised to: 

On Thursday, I walked over to the barbershop. "Hi." George 
greeted me. I noticed a change in the shop's appearance. Somethirig 
was different. I panned the chairs and realized there were only 
three barbers working. Oranj?;e Shirt was j^one. "I'm sorry, Char 
lie" — I was surprised that George^ remembered my name "but 
I've g{)t one out sick and Thursday is my busi(»st day." / wondered 
why George had told me to come in on fm busiest day if he truly 
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planned to help me [italics added]. Td like to help you, but it just 
gets crazy sometimes." 

I judge this passage to be an improvement over the original. The 
italicized sentence clarifies Charlie's reaction to George's refusal to 
grant him an interview, and the META makes sure that the reader 
does not miss its significance. On an unrelated point, note that not all 
changes are announced. Charlie silently fixes a "minor cosmetic error/' 
an error picked up by one of his workshop members: he changes 
commas to dashes before and after the words "I was surprised that 
George remembered my nome" in order to set off cleanly the interjected 
sentence. Without the META my reading of Charlie's paper would be 
less secure. 

Second Student: Murry Gunty 

Murry revised a personal narrative entitled "Living a Nightmare." It 
describes his behavior just after his best friend, Stevie Jacobsen, was 
fatally injured in an accident caused by a drunken motorist. 

Murry concentrated bis revision efforts on "four major parts." The 
META sets out his intention for the third part as follows; 

The next big section that I t*ndertook was the transition from the 
accident site to the hospital. In the original draft, I went straight 
from the site to the hospital, and Stevie was perched in his hospital 
bed already through with surgery. That is not xohat I tried to convey 
[icalics added]. What happened was that I went to the hospital, 
and we had to wait for him to come out of surgery before I 
actually knew if he was alive. I saw his mother and father, and 
had a few moments to be alone to reflect on what had happened. 
[In the revised version] this ir where 1 really decided to let the 
reader get inside of me to see what I was going through and how 
I was feeling. I described my anticipation of walking down the 
hallway toward his room. I told of the smell of the hospital which 
most people are familiar with; it almost cleanses your nose as you 
walk down the halls. And then, I described what it was like seeing 
mom (I call Mrs. Jacobsen mother). I tried to Ciipture the emptiness 
that I knew she must be feeling because I sure as hell was. And 
I spoke of our embrace which must have lasted for close to an 
hour. Th^^n I led in to when I first saw what Stevie looked like, 
rolling in on a stret(:hf?r, with many tubes and monitors trailing. 
The only other detail I added was how "his body was held 
toj^ether with screws, bolts, and plaster of I :uis." By expanding on 
thit; xohole frequence [italics added], 1 feel tlv<it the reader is with 
me every step of the way, and can really feel t(j what extent I am 
burtinjr, inside. Ako, I decided to ^,ive ti\e nMder .i little jolt at 
the end of this sections by just saying;, "Two weeks later, he 
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died." I feel that it is time to shock the reader so that he/she 
understands that this is not a dream, but a very harsh reality. 

In conference, Murry told me that he intended to fill in what had 
been left out of the original text— the waiting. In the META, he 
criticizes the handling of the transition because it falsifies his experience: 
"That is not what I tried to convey." No reader oti\er than the author 
could have made that criticism. 
The first version goes like this: 

When it happened, I reacted as most people would, not believing 
that it was true. I ran down to the accident site, only blocks from 
my home, and the sharp odorimmediately struck me. It did not 
take long, though, 30 seconds at the accident site seeing the red 
stains of Steven's soul smeared on G-d's [sic] earth, before I 
realized what occurred. I stood there, staring, yet not seeing as 
tears welled up in my eyes. 

1 immediately headed for the hospital. He was still alive. But 
it was no longer my friend that I was seeing. He was breathing 
with a respirator. He was eating through a tube inserted into his 
throat. It was not Stevie. It was something the murderer had left 
behind that only looked li';e my friend, but could never be that 
person again. All we could do was Wciit, and watch. I spent day 
and night at the hospital, hoping and praying. I fi'lt so helpless, 
and so useless. In two weeks, all I would have would be memories. 

All eight of the written comments that I originally made on these two 
paragraphs concern diction and syntax. I said nothin}; about content. 
I said nothing about what was omitted. How could I have? I cannot 
read minds. 

The revised version goes like this: 

When it happened, I reacted as most people would, not believing 
that it was tn e. I ran down to the accident site, only blocks from 
my home, anJ the sharp odorimmediately struck me. The acrid 
smell of ammonia pierced my nose and I felt a rush of warmth 
from my toes to my cheeks. It did not take long before I wMv/xkI 
what had occurred. I stood fliere, staring at, yi't not seeing; the 
red stains of Steven's soul smeared on G-d's earth. 

I immediately h(Mded for the hospital. His father was in the 
waiting room. 1 ran over to him and he told me that Stevie was 
still alive. Stevie was in the operating room; there had been no 
word of his conditions. I had to find out something. 1 walked 
down the empty hall tovvanl his room. My insides churned and 
I felt that rush of warmth again, liverything smelled sterile- -the 
v/ay things smell at a dentist's office right before he drills a liole 
in yo\ir tooth. 1 turned down the hallway and say that his door 
was open. My pace slowed, as I peered aruuiid the corner. I saw 
his mother starKling there, looking out the window, trying to find 
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strength somewhere in the darkness of the Portland skyline. She 
saw me and started to cry. I went to her, and she held me; after 
all to her, and us, Stevie and I were brothers. And I was her son. 
We stood there for the longest time, but then again what would 
time be like without Stevie. 

Many hours later, the doctors came to us without bringing 
any news. Stevie was rolled in on a stretcher — still alive. But it 
was no longer ny friend that I was seeing. He was breathing with 
a respirator. He was eating through a tube inserted through his 
throat. His body was held together with screws, bolts, and plaster 
of Paris. It was not Stevie. It was something the murderer had 
left behind that only looked like my friend. All we could do was 
wait, and watch. I spent day and right at the hospital, hoping 
and praying. I felt helpless, and useless. Two weeks later, he died. 

The METAs that my students write work to prevent me from 
substituting my intentions for theirs. Here, Murry's META prevented 
me from reading his paper in terms of the ideal sy itactic revision that 
I might have at first preferred: it prevented me, in other words, from 
reading Murry's changes and additions as anything less than successful. 
When students' intentions are insufficiently ambitious or poorly exe- 
cuted, however, my job is to hold them to higher standards than they 
have set for themselves. Students' intentions are subject to the same, 
sort of scrutiny as any other part of their vmting performance. 

Third Student: Khursheed Imam 

I ike Murry, Khursheed revised his personal narrative essay. The META 
states his intention: 

My aim in doing this revision was to make my paper clearer by 
concentrating on diction and coherence. I have included an extra 
copy of my revision with the parts that have been changed or 
added [italicized]. 

Wo talked a good bit about coherence in class. Studeivts who underline 
make the teacher's reading task easier, as can be seen below. Some 
students color code their revisions. 

The following excerpts consist of selections from Khursh -ed's META 
together with matching passages from the original essay and its revision. 
Khursheed is unusually good at explaining ivhy he makes changes. 



META: 



First, I changed the title from "Death and Life" to "I<(?arning 
About Dnath and Life" since I had not written a ^^ene,'ral discourse* 
on death and lif(» and the words "learning about" prepare the 
reader to hear about someone's experiences. 
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This change is a result of my having criticized the generality of the 
original title in my written comments on the first draft. 

META: 

In paragraph 2 I changed "we" to "the entire family" since it was 
unclear who "we" referred to. I inserted the sentence, "It had 
practically. . ." to give a better sense of the atmosphere. I changed 
"I didn't do much talking" to "I did not talk much" because this 
phrasing is more direct and active. I rearranged "to occasionally 
point" to "occasionally to point" since the split infinitive poses 
an obstacle to some readers [Khursheed here refers to my dislike 
of split infinitives]. I changed "topic . . was" to "topic . . . turned 
to" since this phrasing is active like the verb in the preceding 
sentence [I had circled the verb "was" on the first draft]. 

Original: 

Then it happened. One night, after dinner, we were all sitting in 
the living room talking. I didn't do much talking myself, except 
to occasionally point out something funny in what someone else 
bad said. As usual, the conversation drifted quite aimlessly from 
one subject to another. Presently the topic of discussion was car 
accidents. My older sister, Isbrat, was speaking: "One of my 
friends told me that she knew a guy who was burned alive when 
his car exploded on the hij^hway." "Is the man all right now?" I 
asked, genuinely concerned but unaware how absurd my question 
was. 

Revision: 

Then it happened. One night, after dinner, the entire family was 
sitting in the living room talking. It had practically become a custom 
for us to have discussions in the living room right after dinner I did 
not talk much myself, except occasionally to point out something 
funny in what someone else had said. As usual the conversation 
drifted quite aimlessly from one subject to another. Presently, the 
topic of discussion turned to car accidents. My older sister, Ishrat, 
was speaking: "One of my friends told mo that she knew a guy 
who was burned alive when his car exploded on the highway" 
"Is the man all right now? ' I a kv.d, genuinely concerned but 
unaware hov absurd my question was. [All the italics are Khur- 
sh^ ed's.] 

The change from "we" to "the entire family" is the result of complaints 
made by members of Khursheed's worksh(^p. The inserted third 
sentence ("it had practically. . .") is the product of what can only be 
called Khursheed's "creativity." Had I not known Khursheed's inten- 
tions—to in\prove diction and coherence--! might have n\isread t'le 
revisions: that is, I might hive failed to appreciate huw much Khursheed 
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had improved the paragraph and fastened instead on, say, the awk- 
wardness of the newly introduced phrase "it had practically," 

The next passage comes shortly after Khursheed's father says: 
"Khursheed, the man in the car died in the explosion. That means he 
has left our world forever, . , . When a person dies, he cannot become 
'all right' again. . . . Everyone has to die sometime." 

META: 

In paragraph 12 I inserted "someone let out" because it made it 
clear that a person had let out a cry and that 1 felt God was 
reclaiming someone's life. I change "it will be one of us" to "we 
will all be lifted up , , ." since the meaning of "it" was unclear. I 
inserted "I was scared" to show how I felt (outside my dream). 

I changed the 13th paragraph completely since its original 
form was very confusing, I began with "This dream" to assure 
the reader that he had just read th^ description of a dream. 

Original: 

He [Khursheed's father] said, "Perhaps you should try to take 
your mind off the subject [death and dying] for awhile and get 
some sleep." 

It was dark and I was lying outside on cold soil in a ditch. 
There were tall, gray slabs of stono all around me. I knew that 
my brother and sister were lying in other ditches not far from 
mine. Every few seconds I would hear a horrible, piercing cry 
that slowly died out. Trembling with fear, I thought to myself, 
"Soon it will be one of us." I'hen I jerked awake and found 
myse)f in bed. 

Many weeks had passed since I discovered death. The days 
went by all right. It was at night when I was again haunted by 
thoughts of death. When I was able to fall asleep, I often had 
dreams like this one, which was my vision of the Day of Judgement. 

Revision: 

He said, "Perhaps you should try to take your mind off the subject 
for awhile and get some sleep," 

It was dark and I was lying outside on cold soil in a ditch. 
There were tall, gray slabs of ston? all around me, I knew that 
my brother and sister wnre lying in other ditches not far from 
mine. Every few seconds I would hear someone lit out a horrible, 
piercing cry that slowly died out. Trembling with fear, I thought 
to myself , "Soon we rvill all be lifted up and will never be able to 
see f*ach other af^ain" Then I jerked awake and found myself in 
bed. J wa^ scared, 

THii dream which was my earliest conception of the Day of 
Judffemeut Toas only the first of many ^uch dreams that I would have. 
Even/ niffht for the next few months I found that I could think of 
nothin}( but death until I wan able to fall asleep. 
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Khursheed's META helps me to focus my reading on the change3 
that he thinks important. I need it to limit what I am to look at: no 
revision can fix everything that could be fixed. The reworking of the 
Day of Judgement paragraph is a response to my written criticism on 
the first draft that the time sequence was unclear. 

Writing teachers face a dilemma. Our college freshmen have good 
ideas, yet they are fragile, easily discouraged creatures who are not 
yet able to write as well as we might wish. How should we read their 
papers? How can we simultaneously criticize their writing and support 
their compositional efforts? In my classroom I have found that METAs 
partially resolve this dilemma. By highlighting — and affirming — stu- 
dent intentions, METAs help readers distinguish goals from achieved 
written results: they help students monitor what thev have written, 
and they help the teacher understand what students have attempted. 

Letters of intention help my students write better because those 
letters are embedded in a pedagogical context that supports them and 
gives them meaning. When I read style revisions, fr example, I depend 
first upon their accompanying METAs for guidance. But I also depend 
upon what I know about our collective classroom history: the revision 
assignment itself; what I said in class about style; what students read 
about style in our textbook; what I wrote on earlier drafts; what I said 
in conference; what students' workshop partners said. All constrain 
what I see when I read. All affect how I interpret the texts before me. 
METAs are grounded in the way that I teach, and it is the way that I 
teach that determines how I read. 

At the end of every semester, students tell me that the METAs were 
"the best part of the course." They tell me that they have learned to 
be better readers — to be better monitors of their own writing. I would 
like to believe that what is true for most is true for all, but I know 
that it is not. METAs do help most students become better readers. 
Students like Charlie, Murry, and Khursheed benefit by thinking on 
paper about their intentions: METAs help them internalize the standards 
necessary to control their own produi tion. A fev/ students, however, 
resist systematic reflection on their own work; for them, linguistic self- 
monitoring is too subtle an art. METAs aren't for everyone. And maybe 
writing isn't either. 
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Janice M. Lauer 
Purdue University 

My responses to students' writing are multiple, adapting to the changing 
contexts, shifting needs, and varied tempos of the writer's progress. I 
am coach, setting contexts, offering strategies, and engaging students 
in interactive practice, I am co-creator, teasing out students' incipient 
meanings. I am dialoguer, echoing, questioning, challenging, I am 
evaluator, assessing goals reached. Let mc illustrate these interpretive 
practices through several dialogues between a student (S) and instructor 
(/), which take place during the writing of the first paper. In this first 
wr ling experience of the course, students have the opportunity to 
investigate the ways in which one of their environments influences 
their development. As they wi te this paper, they create different 
"pretexts'' (written pieces of planning), drafts, ^nd revisions, engaging 
in either written or oral dialogue with their ihiitructor as their paper 
evolves. During the class periods, they also interact with peer groups, 
trying out strategies to guide their work and collaborating on planning, 
drafts, and revisions. The dialogue presented here captures some of 
this interaction between a student and instructor.^ 

Dialogue 1 

This dialogue occurs at the beginning of the first paper. 
S: "What do you wani in this paper?" 

/: I'm not surprised you didn't believe me when I said in class 
that these writing experiences would offer you a chance to 
reach new understanding abc^ut things that are important to 
you. That's what I want — writing that works for you, that 
enaHes you to make sense of your experience, *^o work with 
others to create and share new meanings. 

S: I uevvT had a writiiij^ class liki? this before. I thought my college 
course would help me with types cf paragraphs and punctua- 
tion. 
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I: It will, but these are means, not ends. The real challenge for 
you will b'^ to open up to puzzlement, to be willing to struggle 
with uneasy questions that bother you instead of with safe 
thesis sentences that you can easily pad with three narrative 
paragraphs. 

S: But how do I go about writing that brings me new understand- 
ing? 

1: I wish I could give you a neat formula, but none exists. Together 
with your group you will be using some strategies to guide 
your efforts. 

S: Sounds like work. I'm used to dashing off a paper the night 
before it's due. I didn't expect to put much time into this class 
because I have a heavy schedule this term* 

U You're right. This kind of writing takes time. But you might 
want to ask yourself some questions: Would it be worth your 
time to learn to use vmting for thinking about v/hat matters 
to you instead of just for meeting assignments? 

S: But I don't see how writing can do this. 

I: You can only find this out for yourself by using writing to help 
you raise and answer your own questions. 

S; Is this what you meant in class about choosing a subject that 
puzzles you? In fact, I've been spending time worrying about 
my family farm. I used to help my dad a lot before coming to 
college. Now he writes me about selling a large part of our 
herd. Maybe even selling the farm. I'm torn between staying 
in college or going home. I'm even having trouble explaining 
to my roommate why I'm thinking of a career in farming. 

f; Your worries about your farm seem to be a good subject for 
you to tackle because you don't have answers and you won't 
be satisfied with slick soluLons. 

S: But how can I sort all this out in a paper? 

I: In our next class we'll be working with a strategy that shows 
you how to begin investigating these worries. 



Dialogue 2 

This dialogue takes place after the first planning assignment, in which 
the student uses a strategy to raise questions that initiate his search 
for meaning. 

S: Well, as you know from my planning, I chose to work with 
my farm probU^ms. I ust!d the strategy you showed us to figure 
out what values of mine were clashing with the situation at 
the farm, just pinning this dowti got me past worrying. My 
group showed me some inconsistencies between the values 
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I've taken for granted and what's really happened on my farm. 
I'm having trouble, though, deciding what question I want to 
answer. I have written down questions about the financial 
problems on the farm, about my own goals, and about different 
kinds of careers in agriadture. I have even questioned farming 
altogether and my relationship with my roommate. The group 
noticed that one of my questions was a dead end — I could 
answer it only with yes or no. One person in my group pointed 
out that I already had an answer to one of my questions. 
I: Your group has given you some good responses, but you have 
to decide which question you think is most pressing to answer. 
I agree vnth the person in your group who noticed that one 
of your questions already implies an answer, which obviously 
hasn't satisfied you. Your other three questions, though, seem 
worth pursuing. One of them demands extensive research. 
Perhaps you should save that for later. 

S: I'll think about the other two. But how do I go about answering 
them? 

/; You need to do some exploring, to spin your question around, 
examining it from several perspectives, creating different mean- 
ings. In class you and your group will use some strategies to 
help you explore. We'll also look at some examples of other 
writers exploring their questions. 

Dialogue 3 

Has dialogue takes place after the second planning assignment, in 
which the writer examines his question from several perspectives, 
using a strategy to help him shift points of view. 

S; The question I ended up exploring was this: "What aspects of 
the situation oi. my farm are pulling me away from college 
while at the same time pushing me to stay in college and even 
to get out of farming altogether?" When I listed the way I see 
the farm and the way my father does, I kept finding a lot of 
negatives in my list. Then when I wrote down the changes in 
the farm since I was a kid, 1 began to realize that those changes 
have sontething to do with my attitude toward the farm now. 

/; You're on to something through your exploration. I noticed 
that your planning mentioned a tirnc when your father sold 
your pet heifer. What was involved there? Why don't you 
probe that more deeply. 

S: Yes, I'll never forget that. I guess my father and I have different 
feelings about a lot of things. I'll think more about this. 

1: You seemed to have tro e makin'j connections between your 
problems and other situations. 

S; Y(»s, when I tried to compare my farm to others, 1 couldn't 
think of any group it fit in. Sure we had neighbors and 1 
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belonged to 4-H but we didn't have a typical farm. I guess I 
don't know much about other types of farms and their problems. 
I also thought it wt^s a waste of time to put my farm experience 
into unusual categories. What good is thinking of my farm as 
a circus or as a casino? 
/; Why don't you give it another try? If you could find a good 
category you might profit from the solutions that other farms 
in this group have used. Maybe something as simple as "small 
family farms" might work. I was fascinated with your analogies. 
They seem to reveal your deep attitudes toward your life at 
the faiTti. Maybe these feelings are part of your problem. 

Dialogue 4 

This dialogue takes place after the next planning assignment, iit which 
the writer used a strategy to help him frame a tentative answer to his 
initial question. 

/: I was very interested in the tentative answer you reached 
S: It had never dawned on me that one reason I have such mixed 
feelings about the farm is that my dad never considered me a 
partner, just someone to do the work. Even though I feel guilty 
about leaving home, I don't think it's my responsibility to solve 
the farm's problems. When I wrote more about the sale of my 
heifer, I realized my dad never explained to me why he did it 
or how it fit into the whole running of the farm. Then when 
I thought about my two analogies, I seemed to be standing 
outside the farm, looking at it like a show I was watching. 
/: Does this understanding satisfy you? Does it answer the ques- 
tion you posed? 

S: Yes, but I'm sure it's not the whole story. I'd like to share it 
with my father so he can see why I think it's important to stay 
in college to assume a different kind of responsibility for the 
farm. I have to be careful, though, not to blame him but to let 
him know I realize he was trying not to burden me. 

Dialogue 5 

This dialogue takes place after the student has written a first version, 
with his father as audience. 

I: You have made a good start in sharing; your insiyht with your 
dad. Your letter, however, doesn't allow him to see how you 
came to this understanding. He may have forgotten the heifer 
incident. You need to re-create it for him, sharing what you 
saw and felt. As you do this, you will sharpen your own 
meaning. 
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S; That's what my group said. I thought I just had to mention it. 
I also see now that I have to write more about how I felt about 
the loss of the bank loan that he didn't tell me about. When 
I revise I also need to tone down a few phrases. They will 
only turn my dad off. 

/; You're developing some important principles to guide your 
writing. Your choice of narrative makes sense as a way of 
drawing your dad into your process of realization. You've 
invested a lot in this paper. I sense that it's been worth it. 

These dialogues illustrate some of my assumptions about writing 
and learning to write that motivate my responses to students' writing. 
Let me translate what I have illustrated, capsuling some of my 
underlying views on composition and its facilitation. 

1. I consider "writing to inquire" as a discourse function worth 
helping students to experience. I have found that when they 
develop a taste for insight, they are no longer satisfied with 
merely fulfilling assignments. They may have to use writing in 
the future to meet deadlines or to get by, but they know the 
difference. 

2. If inquiry begins with enigma and its transtormation into guiding 
questions, then writing as inquiry cannot spring from unexamined 
or comfortable judgments and tl' ' s, whether posed by students 
or by me. I discovered, in the ea^.y days of my teaching, that 
when my students began with a liiesis, they often started with 
an answer to a question that they had neither raised nor were 
interested in answering. 

3. When my students, as developing writers, in collaboration, raise 
and answer significant questions, their discourse as new under- 
standing becomes its own end. That writing for them is no longer 
just an exercise in learning how to write, to master modes such 
as description or narration, or to improve their control over the 
conventions means that we as a profession have often turned 
into ends. 

4. In this challenging process, fitudeuts benefit from having powerful 
strategies to guide their efforts. I have found that setting stin- 
ulating assignments and givit^g positive ftieolback are important 
but not enough. Students deserve ihe benelit of all four com- 
ponents of the best, centuries-old rhetorical trainin}:^: the exercise 
of individual talent, the use of powerful strategies, practice in 
genuine contexts, and the imitation of models. 

5. It is important that students realize that good writing does not 
exist in the absolute. Writing succeeds when its development, 
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organization, and style are motivated by its insight, aim, and 
audience, when its syntactic choices and conventions support 
these important ends. 

6. My writing courses work best as workshops that center on the 
creation and interpretation of texts. Instead of spending class 
time teaching principles of style, dissecting models, or engaging 
students in doing exercises unrelated to their ongoing writing 
efforts, I try to create environments in which the focus is 
collaborative work on their evolving texts. 

7. I have come to see that my students need opportunities to inquire 
within a range of discourse communities; in personal environ- 
ments, in academic courses, and in public communities in which 
they are situated. Freshman writing courses may be the last 
opportunity that they have to gain such rhetorical flexibility — to 
resolve their personal exigencies as well as to reach probable 
judgments in the complex affairs of their shared political, social, 
and academic communities. They need to experience the power 
of writing in all of these areas, to see for themselves both the 
differing challenges and the similar skills at work in a range of 
types of discourse. 

8. Finally, I have realized that the writing process is an intricate 
movement of openness and closure, of exploring broadly without 
coining to judgment prematurely, and of focusing at appropriate 
moments. A writing class that respects this movement does not 
force students too early into the linearity and structures of 
discourse that radically limit and shape understanding. Students 
need time, space, and collaborative work to engage in playful 
explorations, lists, diagrams, and plans before shaping texts for 
readers. My assignments, pacing, and classroom activities there- 
fore affect not only my students' work but, in turn, my interpretive 
practice. If I schedule too many pieces of writing, I preclude acts 
of inquiry. If I tiet writing assignmottr^ too ni^rrowly, I prevent 
some students from raising questions that are meaningful to 
them, a circumstance with another implication for my interpretive 
acts. If I dominate the classroom with lectures, I exclude collab- 
orative experience. 

These eight assumptions about writing and learning to write govern 
my henneneutic practice. How do they influence my reading process? 
When students are posing questions, exploring, and framing answers, 
I \vAp them articulate what they find to be significant, praising their 
successes and encouraging them to stretch beyond limited effo'ts. 
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When students are r^haping their texts for readers, I echo their texts 
as intended reader, assisting them in judging the sufficiency and 
appropriateness of the clues and evidence they have given to guide 
their readers' interpretations. I tell them how their texts deconstruct 
for me, showing them what formal expectations they have aroused in 
me as a reader and where their texts' structures violate those expec- 
tations. I point out the interference caused by vague or inappropriate 
language or conventional mistakes. My final stance as a reader is that 
of evaluator, not only of the revised text, but of the entire process of 
inquiry. I make assessments in light of the writer's evolving insight, 
purpose, and readers, 

Students also offer these kinds of responses to each other, thereby 
developing critical and co-creative habits. Thus the cou^e engages 
students in an experience of intertextuality: pretexts of a paper's 
evolution interweave and appear in the finished discourse, students' 
reading and oral discourse become a part of the fabric of that discourse, 
and texts from larger discourse communities influence and assert 
themselves in students' finished papers, 

My acts of interpretation are situated in layers of context: in the 
entire vmting course, in the discourse communities of these students, 
and in the sodal, political, and professional worlds in which I and my 
students live. If I confine students to writing in personal contexts, I 
privilege this expressive writing and fail to empower them to reach 
new probable judgments in arenas of public or academic discourse. 
Students find it helpful if their wriiing courses show them how to 
move flexibly from expressive to persuasive and expository writing, 
enabling them to see how their planning, drafting, and revising powers 
and strategies can be adapted to different discourse purposes and 
communities, 

These differing communities place obligations on me as an instructor. 
For example, if students write expository (including research) papers 
in different academic fields fur general audiences, they need to know 
such difff^rences as MLA or APA conventions. I, in turn, need to adjust 
my responses to str.dent work accordingly not imposing my own set 
of professional conventions on all texts or restricting their writing to 
critical papers on literature. My adaptive reading strategies help illus- 
trate for students the rhetorical nature of discourso. 

I am aware that my interpretive practices pla v more emphasis on 
the unique value of each procesr* or inquiry than on the cumulative 
value of a portfolio. I prefer to read, dialogue about, and a^^^sess texts 
in progress, including final drafts, than to cotifint* myselt to a holistic 
assessment of completed work at the end of a course. I do not thereby 
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criticize either portfolio or holistic grading, but rather distinguish my 
practice from them. Nor am I uninterested in students' development. 
In conferences, students and I discuss their progress, examirung ex- 
panding portfolios, which contam each of their "papers" (all the 
writing as the paper evolved), noticing continuing problems and 
improvements, and tracing difficulties with finished discourse back to 
earlier pretexts. I do not, however, del?'/ commentary or evaluation 
until all work is completed. Using analytic evaluation with each writing 
process has allowed me to show students their achievements in different 
kinds of writing, each of which poses a different set of challenges 
which cannot be easily equated in a portfolio judgment. 

These acts of interpretation — mine and the students' — form an 
important part of the social conditions that drive student writing, 
conditions which are, in turn, motivated and shaped by my theories 
of writing and teaching and my own experience as a writer. These are 
influences which I can see at the moment; I cannot now conceptualize 
other assumptions and social structures which compel and constrain 
my hermeneutic of texts. 

I have yet to articulate a final assumption of mine — that teaching 
writing, especially responding to students' texts, is a moral act, high 
in my hierarchy of values. For students, reaching higher levels of 
literacy is a liberating achievement with important consequences for 
both individuals and the communities in which they are situated. 
Helping students to raise and answer questions, to become inquirers, 
able to go beyond their own knowns and share new understanding, 
remains for me a responsibility worth a life's dedication. 

Notes 

1. For a 'jomplete description of this strategy and for examp) of students 
using it, see I.auer, Janice M., Gene Montague, Andrea Lnnsford, and Janet 
Hmig, Four Worlds of Writini^, second edition (New York: Harper and Row). 
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Ill Encountering Ethical 
Responsibilities 

The writers in this secdon— John Flynn, Charles Bazerman, Lisa Ede, 
and Stephen Kucer — concern themselves with the ethics of reading 
student papers. As they point out, when we examine our interpretation 
of student papers and the kinds of responses we chc ose (and sometimes 
feel constrained) to give students, we discover jubt how complex a 
task lies before the composition teacher 

John Flynn expresses frustration with the pedagogy of authoritari- 
anism; that method of teaching which unyieldingly insists students 
satisfy rigorous but vague professorial expectations. A European his- 
torian and composition instructor, he advocates what his wife, Elizabeth 
Flynn, has called a feminine perspective to teaching writing— one that 
is helpful, open, and constructive in its approach to students. As ho 
demonstrates in his narrative about working with a ''near-to-finishing 
Ph.D. candidate,'' often a nurturing attitude toward students, coupled 
with high expectations for them, helps them to discover their own 
potential. Student anxiety is lowered when expectations are clear, wheii 
revision is possible, and when a teacher makes him- or herself available 
for conference. And only when anxiety is lowered can learning take 
place. Whether one is working is a teacher in a composition class or 
a philosophy class, Flynn contends that to be an effective writing 
teacher one must be a facilitatr - and model; most of all, one must 
care passionately about students and the pursuit of ideas. 

Like Flynn, Charles Bazerman sees the tremendous responsibility 
the teacher has in the writing classroom. Nu matter what methods 
one uses to try to displace the reading of student papers onto others, 
the teachev remains in the power position and, inevitably, students 
write to communicate to that teacher/evaluator. Therefore, "[h]ow the 
student perceives the teacher as an audience will influence what the 
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student will write, with what attitude and with what level of intensity/' 
It becomes the teacher's responsibility, then, to constantly adjust the 
teacher-student relationship "so as to draw the student into ever more 
ambitious problems and successful solutions/' The classroom thus 
becomes a complex, dynamic social setting within a larger social context, 
wherein "[w]e invent what we do and thereby construct an order in 
this protean world/' 

Lisa Ede and Stephen Kucer also discuss the competing obligations 
and moral concerns of responding to student papers. Both raise a 
significant issue; that we read student papers to discover how successful 
we have been as teachers. Like Flynn, Ede feels great empathy for 
her writing students, and yet, as she says, she cannot help but feel 
that reading freshman composition essays is work. The reason for her 
feelings is her recognition of the complexity of the task before her. 
Not only must she question her own predisposition to the text she is 
about to read (such as knowing that a student has worked hard), but 
when she reads, it is with an eye toward the kinds of comments she 
will make. When a student fails to achieve her expectations, then she, 
too, feels responsible. Finally, with the sheer paper load a composition 
teacher faces, even a dedicated teacher— maybe especially the dedicated 
teacher— can feel overwhelmed. No wonder writing teachers, as they 
read their students' work, begin to feel they are "walking a tightrope 
of < m^icting demands/' 

a way to balance these conflicting responsibilities, Stephen Kucer 
has developed a iramework for reading student papers. He reads 
student papers based on the same criteria he would use to read 
nonstudent texts: informativity and loyc, global and local coherence, 
intentionality situationality, and intertextuality An instructor of literacy 
theory, he argues that when he finds disruptions in the continuity of 
a text, he, as the reader, assumes the initial responsibility for repair; 
the author is to blame only as a last resort. But as he pointedly 
contends, "to critically evaluate student papers is to evaluate ourselves." 
Thus we have a love-hate relationship with student texts: whatev*?r 
evaluation we make of authors as students becomes an evaluation of 
ourselves as teachers. 



1 1 Learning to Read Student Papers 
from a Feminine Perspective, II 



John F. Flynn 

Michigan Technological University 

On one level, I want to argue the proposition that gender is a necessary 
determining condition of my interpretation of reality a Cartesian 
existential predicate, so to speak. However, I would also want to argue 
that the politics of being are always complex, frequently contradictory, 
and that, more often than not, the condition of gender is complemented 
and completed by wider circumstances of existence. I would claim that 
even if we admit gender as a first principle, a essential attribute of 
being, my view of reality, and my perspective as a reader of student 
texts, needs to be elaborated by counting other qualifiers. So I would 
describe myself as a male, working-rlass, Brooklyn Irish Catholic, 
social-democrat, feminist, environmentalist, conservative, antifascist, 
disabled Vietnam veteran, peace activist, and recovered cancer patient. 
It is because of circumstances such as these that I read headlines such 
as "Vietnam Vets Found to Have Higher Cancer Rates" with an 
intensity, more than likely, not shared bv the majority of my male and 
female colleagues in academe. It is because of circumstances such as 
these that I react strongly to comments made by contemporaries about 
Vietnam. A male member of my department, for instance, at a cocktail 
party, once said to me that, although he had not gone to Vietnam, 
because he was in graduate school at the time, he regretted having 
missed "his war." His uncles and father had had "their wars" and he 
had missed his. "And probably missed your cancer, too," I thought to 
myself, and said that, for my part, "I regretted not having been in 
graduate school at the time." On another evening, I had to listen to 
another male faculty :v\ember tell how he had "gotten out of the war 
by staying in school," although he was a strong suppi/tter of Nixon 
at the time. "And still are, no doubt," I thought to myself. I listen 
silently, in some potential pn holocaust twilight, to such fragments of 
language while sipping white wine in comfortable and tastefully 
decorated homes and remember friends who died innocent of adult- 
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hood and the sinful pleasures of middle-class academic life in a time 
of suburban abundance and indolent jomfort. I wonder in what sense 
language is real and whether or not; our only hope, it can rave us, I 
teach language as a salvation, i read student papers as a faith. 

If we accept gender as experienced by an upwardly mobile, working- 
class male during the 1960s as a condition of my reading of student 
texts, then I wish to claim my pedagogy as feminine and women as 
my teachers, I came to teach writing, and then learned to use writing 
as a teaching means, after having completed my graduate work in 
modem German history. As with most things in my life, my becoming 
a teacher of language was unplanned. However, according to my 
mother, who at eighty-two is one of the last remaining medieval, 
immigrant Catholics in the Brooklyn neighborhood I grew up in, and 
who to this day is -a Friday eater of fresh fish, a midnight faster for 
Holy Communion, and an aggressive sidewalk sweeper, I pick my 
way through the world only by means of divine intercession. Once, 
at a family holiday dinner when I asked if God had sent me to 
Vietnam and given me cancer (New Yorkers will no doubt recognize 
the tone of the genre), my mother answered, ''He brought you back and 
cured you," You will also note, no doubt, that God's gender is not an 
issue with my mother, nor have I ever raised the question with her. 

To continue ... as an unemployed Ph,D. who refused to contemplate 
either Law School or Business School, or to follow up the only solid 
lead I had for gainful employment — a feeler from the CIA — I gladly 
.took a job as a typist-clerk in the then starting-up Ohio State Writing 
Workshop where Beth had an instructorship. Desperate for clerical 
help only days before hundreds of students were to arrive, the civil 
service labor pool at the university being empty I was hired on the 
spot ^or my very shaky typing skills by Sara Games, the director. 

Built, in part, upon the theoretical foundations of a dissertation by 
Andrea Lunsford and the social necessity to meet the needs of entering 
students who lacked the language skills to do university work, the 
Workshop opened in an underground bunker on Ohio State's new 
West Campus >v lich was nestled near a bedspring manufacturer and 
a lifetime-guaranteed muffler works. Sara Games was a newly ap- 
pointed; untenured assistant professor, a mother of two teenage chil- 
dren, and a schol r struggling to publish. She would arrive before 
eight each day, wrestle with the incredible kno^ of administrative 
detail in the midst of hundreds of students, mimeo machines, phones, 
requests for reports, staff meetings, and Itave each evening with a 
briefcase stuffed full of homework. Her staff were new Ph.D.s, ABDs, 
part-time people, or local hij^h iichool teachers between jobs. With the 
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exception of two staff members, all were women. Of the year I spent 
at the Workshop, what I remember witnessing most, for the first time 
since leaving my Catholic high school, was an atmosphere, not merely 
the eccentricity of one individual teacher, in which teachers were 
actively and heroically committed to the interests of their students. 

Days, weeks, disappeared once one entered the bunker at 8:00 a.m. 
Some time in mid-October, during an afternoon lull in the chaos, Sara 
came out of her office and introduced me to the young woman with 
whom she had been conferencing since after lunch. She suggested we 
go into the instructor's room, a sp. e which had all the fluorescent 
friendliness of a sales office in a nea \krupt restaurant supply house 
in the Bronx, and talk, The young woman and I sat at a table piled 
high with mimeoed handouts and began to talk. She was in the middle 
of a history dissertation, her time was about to run out, and she was 
already on an extension. Her dissertation advisor had sent her over 
to the Writing Workshop for help. He believed she could not write 
and that she needed remedial help. Her humiliation was obvious, and 
yet, without recourse, she had come. As we talked, I recalled that we 
had once both been TAs in a gigantic Western Civilization section years 
earlier. We had not done any seminar work together, and we had gone 
to opposite ends of Europe for our dissertation work. I said I would be 
glad to look at what she had written and see what I could see. 

Beth and I both read the chapters she gave to us. Whereas I was 
speechless in the presence of the confusion, Beth had a language of 
description whereby one could begin to categorize the problems of 
organization, argument, claims, evidence. Beth talked to me, I began 
to acquire the language of the editor, and I talked to the despairing, 
stniggling writer. The task was of personal significance as well, for I 
had covered much of the same frustrating giuund with my own 
dissertation advisor. Writing had always been my academic strength 
and yet I could not satisfy n y advisor. I met with judgmental rejection, 
and I would come away from a withering conference over a chapter 
without the slightest idea of how to revise it to make it satisfactory I 
now kno\ through discussions with my colleague Carol Berkenkotter, 
that n\y work was being read by a reader with the conventions of a 
discipline in mind. I, however, had not yet mastered those conventions 
and sc I could not satisfy tlu* reader. Unfortunately the reader was, 
of course, unaware of this pn blem, nor did he have the language of 
an editor, nor the sldlls of a tt acher to help me to revise. I wrote, he 
read and rejected, I rewrote, he rejected and so on until I had something 
he would accept without iny ever fully understanding how I had 
gotten there— an extreme^ painful and counterproductive way to 
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produce a piece of writing. This same method was being exercised 
against our struggling writer, and the effect wrs devastating. She was 
trying to learn to write as a historian without anyone willing or 
knowing how to help her become a historical writer. 

This reading experience, for me, concentrated a general dissatisfac- 
tion with the pedagogy I had been socialized into from the days of 
my undergraduate years. It was authoritarian and judgmental, and in 
large part dishonest. What had become clear to me after I was given 
full responsibility for teaching undergraduate history courses as a 
graduate student was that it was simply impossible for anyone to 
speak in detailed argument about the vast econoxmc, social, intellectual, 
scientific, and aesthetic developments of an entire culture or any 
particular national segment of that culture v/ithout relying on refer- 
ences. And so a lecture was vmtten from the open books of scholars 
who had labored long and hard with other books open before them. 
I began to consider lecturing a form of cribbing and a fraud. Its 
purpose was apparently to test the students at the end of a period of 
time on the material you had given them in class, and then to take 
off points for some obscure omission. It was a def'^nsive pedagogy. Its 
purpose was to conceal The audience knew it to be transparently 
stupid. 

The following incident, more than any other that I can remember, 
illustrates ore of the final stages in my frustration with the pedagogy 
of authoritarianism. I was the graduate reader for a senior professor 
in the department in an undergraduate course in one of my specialtier. 
The format was lecture. There were to be two exams, in the typical 
exasperating f )rmat for a history class — five identifications, several 
short answers, and two essays to be written all in an hour from 
memory based on weeks of lectures and the textbook reading; there 
was also to be a writing assignment, a book report on a book assigned 
by the professor from a preselected group of approved scholariy books. 
I sat in the back of Ihe lecture hall and took notes along with the 
students. I was expc cted to grade all the exams. The professor wuuld 
read the book reports. There was a date set for the book reports and 
five points were to be iaken off the grade for each day the report was 
late. No instru»"tions woat given as to expectations of how a book 
report was to be done, what it entailed, what an excellent book report 
looked like. The professor was learsomely unapproacbible by under- 
graduates. As the deadline neared, a student who sat in the back of 
the room near me asked if he c(>ald talk to me aboul the book and 
the book report. I agreed, By some coincidence — he was not a devious 
man, and in his owa way an atlractive and admirable person for all 
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of his limitations — the professor had found out about our discussion. 
I put "found out" in italics because I had not been under the impression 
that I had done anything wrong. I had, In a stormy conference in his 
office I was told that to discuss the book report with any student was 
to give that student an "unfair advantage," and that employers and 
graduate schools relied on grades to judge students, and if they were 
given an "unfair advantage/' how could the judgments be conect! 
Clearly all of western civilization hung in the balance. (This is the 
honest truth, dear reader, whatever your skepticism.) I answered that 
I thought universities were places where people were supposed to talk 
about books. Well, yes, but not to anyone's "unfair advantage," 
evidently. I promised not to talk about books or writing assignments 
again with his students. 

Both Beth and I recognized some similar predicament operating with 
our now frustrated, near-to-finishing Ph.D. candidate, with one dif- 
ference. Her advisor, unable to advise, had clearly washed his hands 
of the whole affair, had sent his student lO the Writing Workshop, and 
was no doubt waiting for the clock to oin out for the final and last 
time, whereupon he could simply say, "Well, she just couldn't get the 
dissertation written." Our writer friend wrote, we read. Beth read, I 
read. We would get copy, read it together, then our writer would come 
over to the house after dinner, we would clear away the dining-room 
table, and I would begin discussing the text with her in my newly 
acquired editorial language learned from Beth. We, of course, talked 
about much, much more. We talked about the nature of historical 
argument. I argued for the necessity of a theoretical premise for her 
work, an interpretive structure, that it could simply not be one damn 
fact after another, that it needed to be integrated from a point of view. 
What was her historical point of view? She did not know. It was the 
first time anyone had asked her. How could she write without it? She 
did not know We argued theory. How could she write if she did not 
know Marx, Weber, Horkeimer, A aon»o, Marcuse, Mannheim, Chris- 
topher Hill. No one ever told her she had to know them to be a 
historian. What had she been taught? What had I been taught? She 
wrote, we read, I argued She was an incredibly hard worker She 
rewrote while we read what was new, and wrote what was new while 
we reread the rewrites. By the spring of the year she had a dojument 
that looked like a dissertation, and read like one as well. Her advisor, 
much relieved evidently, signed another petition for on extension and 
agreed to pass it on to another me aber of the committee. The member 
of the committee he passed it to was a new hire in the department, 
a mid-career, distinguished scholar in the field of the dissertation. 
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One sikky summer night the phone rang. The dissertation had been 
read and rejected by the second reader She was devastated, despairing. 
"IVhat had he said?'' ''He wrote a ten-page critique." "Bring it over 
and we'll talk about it." What v/e had spread out on the dining room 
table sticking to our forearms was a reasoned, detailed critique on 
both major and minor problems, problems of argument and theory, 
problems of interpretation, problems of esoteric detail, problems of 
dates and references, by an experienced scholar, writer, and editor. 
Iwas absolutely delighted. I recognized immediately what we had in 
front of us and what she had to do with it. I told her that for the first 
time she had gotten a close reading of her work by an expert in the 
field who was willing to commit his deep reservations about the writing 
to paper. What she had to do was merely to go to the reader, negotiate 
all his reservations with him, and she would have a finished disser- 
tation. Immediately she saw that too. Indi ed! She did. After several 
more desperate extensions she finished an approved dissertation, and 
received the degree. Shortly after the happy conclusion of this expe- 
rience, Beth and I moved to Michigan Tech where Art Young and Toby 
Fulwilt were developing the strategies of writing-across-the-curricu- 
lum with a bunch of new assistant professors, Beth among them. Art 
and Toby had no reservations about hiring a European historian to 
teach freshman composition. I identified the pedagogy as feminine. I 
worked with other instructors, mostly women, in the freshman writing 
program. The approach to students was helpful, open, constructive. 
We were more experienced writers working with less experienced 
writers. I described myself to my students as their editor. My purpose 
was to read their work, give them comments, and allow them to revise. 
Grades would improve as the writing unproved during the course of 
the quarter. It was not a do-or-die situation with each finished piece. 
Deadlines were flexible as long as we negotiated them. If they had a 
pressing midterm in flunk-out freshman chemistry they should let me 
know. We could move deadlines. Anxiety decreased. I talked with my 
students about writing experiences. I wrote with them in class and 
then shared my comments with them. We shared our journals. We 
spent the class hours, after v/e had read our in-class writes to one 
another, talking about the essays we had read. Under Toby Fulwiler 
and Raiidy Freisinger's direction, the composition instructors met 
weekly and shared their best classroom prac tiers with one another. I 
made my first professional presentation on writing to my colleagues. 
They liked it. I began to like teaching in a new way. I was not standing 
in front of a group of people boring them to tears with material I h^ ^ 
cribbed the nignt before from a text. The classes were planned but 
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spontaneous, there was much free play of language, there was humor. 
I could relax. I began to use popular film m my classes. I knew a lot 
of stuff; I had been reading for years and years; it came out in the 
most relaxed and unpedantic way, naturally, just in the course of 
talking with the peoplt in the class. They seemed to like it; I liked it. 
It seemed to be the way to teach that I had been looking for. 

All that v/as in 1979-80. Over the years, as the Humanities De- 
partment's needs have changed, I have been asked to assume respon- 
sibilities in addition to freshman composition. I have joined the 
Philosophy Committee and teach courses in Ethics and Technology 
and the Philosophy of Religion. (I accepted that last responsibility by 
noting the irony — my mother's fondest hope, never realized, was that 
one of her two sons would become a priest — of discussing religion, 
after having been raised a medieval Roman Catholic, from the tradition 
ot western European rationalism.) In the philosophy courses I teach, 
my method remains the same. It is writing-based. I read books with 
my students, we keep journals, we do in-class writing, we spend our 
hours together talking about our reading. The students get to conduct 
the discussions. They write their examination essays at home or in the 
library with the aid of references that they cite in the text of their 
arguments. Revision is possible. The work gets done, the books get 
read, the discussions are lively; no one sleepi^. The students are a 
pleasure. I like my job. 

I read their work critically I read their wor^ prssionately 1 argue 
with them on their papers. I do it as their editor and their teacher. I 
do it as a conservative male, working-class, Brooklyn Irish Catholic, 
social-democrat, feminist, environmentalist, antifascist, disabled Viet- 
nam veteran, peace activist, and recovered cancer patient. I do i[ 
because I know our lives depend on it. 
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Charles Bazerman 
Baruch College, CUNY 

This has been a hard essay to write. It has unnerved me. My pedagogical 
schemas and schemes have xn up against the ghosts of former 
students, with resolution on neither sidi;. Writing this essay has been 
like trying to climb oul of a revery with only a theory of communication 
as a ladder. Lots of luck. 

The truths of how we read student papers have remained secret 
and obscure, hidden in unexamined private experience. How we 
comment on student essays is an easier subject, visible and open to 
inspection — and already discussed in numerous studies. But how we 
read student papers is a deep uncharted ocean, containing creatures 
we barely imagine until they come into our view. Yet the forces that 
swirl there are the forces out of which the writing classroom is born 
and out of which we construct our self-esteem as wilting teachers. 

Our writing courses are our reactions to our student writing — the 
"Oh my god, they better take care of this." When we measure the 
student papers against whatever we believe writing is, we recognize 
our pedagogical priorities. The course we set for them is the projection 
of what we think writing ought to be. For these students are the one 
group of writers we have some putative influence over, the ones who 
we can make into the people who might write the things we would 
like to read. 

Through the term, our readings of our student papers aho provide 
our psychic rewards and punishments, as we measure the distance 
the students remain from our ideal writers. But also we are rewarded 
by watching the emergence of unanticipated people. Through our 
projections of the way the world is and should be, we catch glimmers 
of students' projections of what the world is and can be. We become 
our students' readers. In reading student papers we watch people 
coming and going, hidin ; and faking, being and becoming, and 
sometimes those people arc* ourselves. 
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How protean are we as readers? Hew protean should we be? Where 
should we stand frst? And what control do we have over our responses? 
A hard look at classroom realities is called for, but it all seems to be 
swimming before me. In earlier drafts of this essay I offered a confident 
vision of the teacher in control of a complex set of relationships, finely 
tuning mental set and reactive repertoire based on an assessment of 
the pedagogical process. I will get back to this — I have not totally 
abandoned my professional arrogance or responsibility — but the more 
I think and remember and look into myself, the more I see how 
ramshackle and ad hoc the process is. But honesty is the best policy 
so onwards. 

For sound ins National reasons and less certain reasons of educational 
psychology, composition specialists have devoted great energy to the 
issue of evaluation. But evaluation is a weak and faulted surrogate for 
reading, for it is the reading of a bureaucrat. We are all bureaucrats 
of course, functionaries in large educational/political/economic insti- 
tutions known as universities and administrators of cultural institutions, 
such as standardized spelling, the direct American Hemingway sen- 
tence, and the autobiographical anecdote in support of a thesis state- 
ment. But bureauciatic readings call forth only the bureaucrat in the 
student, as students respond to the kind of audience we offei them. 
Our institutional address in a liberal arts college guarantees tlnat we 
will feel tensions with our perpetuation of the constrained life form 
of bureaucracy, even the bureaucracy of an arts council. 

But other things happen in the reading. Other forms of life leak 
through. Sometimes we as liberal-minded teachers insist on :t, saying 
the students must bring their experience and thought and concerns 
into the classroom, into the text. We do this because we think students 
need personally urgent material to propel them to good writing and 
to reveal its power to master their worlds. But they write this material 
for us, even as they diacover it for themselves. Our demand to the 
student has created a demand on ourselves to respc J to this material. 
It is not the occasional dramatic revelation of family struggle, criminal 
activity, or mental anguish that makes the most demand on us, for 
we all can play the measured adult when the student asks for it. The 
description of their room, the letter complaining uf a minor injustice, 
the confession of their career goals, or the obviously constructed fiction 
meant to mask the student's life anc to feed what the student perceives 
of our need for vicarious engagement — these are the texts that most 
strain our human imagination, that tempt us to the condescension of 
thoughtless approval, or press us to rejection. How do wr place 
ourselves when we read about their lives? What kind of reader is the 
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student asking for? What kind of reader do we want to be? What kind 
of reader is best? 

A similar issue of placement enters when we as teachers bring into 
the classroom the future worlds we wish to move the students toward, 
whether of humanistic literary culture or of the technological corpo- 
ration. Do we stand with students in naive puzzlement before these 
arcane communities, or do we embody these communities, rendering 
judgments on outsiders and setlin^^ initiation exercises for neophytes? 
Or do we stand on the sidelines as coaches and advisers to the students 
we throw into the fray? What kind of intermediate ground do we 
create on which we can accept and respond to the students' writing? 

The dilemma of placement is, however, not just of our making. 
Even if we could create a class sealed from the outside world, working 
with genres unknown and without parallel in the v^orld outside the 
English class, writing about personally unmoving and unmotivating 
material, we would still meet the challenge of unexpected constructions 
of our readership, for each person in that hermetic classroom will 
make of it what he or she will Individuals will enter that classroom 
with a unique history which will shape their perception of and 
participation in the events that there transpire, and thus they will each 
want to make of us a creature to fit their own perception and skills. 

In conferences and journals of our discipline, writing teachers have 
told many stories of the dilemmas posed by personal encoU'^^tcrs with 
their students, so I doubt that the issues I raise here will come as 
news. There seems to be no other form of teaching at the university 
that creates such a personal bond between student and teacher, that 
grants the teacher such personal knowledge of a student as a sufferer 
and maker of his or he. own life. Our subject creates the frequent 
occasions foi students to tell us about themselves and to relate to us 
in a variety of relationships and situations. Both in the content of their 
writing and in their manner, students present themselves to us with 
a variety fullness, and intimacy of revelations. Yet although we have 
regular' / considered our relationship to our students, we have not 
(untiJ this volume) confronted this relationship in its most central form 
in the writin^j classroom — what transpires between teacher and student 
across the written page. 

In order to gain some grasp of our readinj; processes we must gain 
some grasp of those relationships. Reading (from all current research) 
seems to be a highly contextual activity, related to the readers' goals 
and the readers' schematic representation both of the material of the 
text and the situation in \/hich the text is presented. What we as 
teachers think is going on in the classroom, the text, the student, and 
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the worlds that surround will affect how we read the paper, what 
signals we send to the students about what kind of audience we are, 
and ultimately how students will write to us. Where we stand and 
where we wish to move the students ^vill affect our reading and their 
writing. Yet, as I have already suggested, this classroom world is not 
only of the teacher's making. If the presence, expectation, and per- 
ception of students reorganizes the world on which we are to set our 
feet, the fixed point from which to read becomes unfixed. 

Perhaps one reason we have separated the question of reading from 
the question of the appropriate relationship with the student is that 
we have tried to displace the readership of the papers onto others, 
whether class peers or fictional outsiders, or even very real test-giving 
outsiders. The teacher then is free to become the editor, facilitator, 
confidant, to aid the process rather than receive the product. I find 
these wonderful classroom strategies and would be the last to deny 
them a major place in our pedagogic repertoire. However, the basic 
fact of classroom life, which I have seen very few classroom config- 
urations overcome, is that the teacher is the most powerful person in 
the room, with the authority of the institution and the even more 
important authority of greater mastery of the skills to be learned. 

The value of a piece of writing /or the student is deeply shaped by 
what that student can glean of the teacher's response, directly through 
comments on the paper, and indirectly through the evolving relation- 
ship with the teacher. The student writes to the teacher, and we as 
teachers have a responsibility to accept that piece of writing according 
to our best lights. Even when students reject the judgments of their 
teachers (as I often did as an obstreperous lad), it is against those 
teachers that the student defines the self. My earliest and most formative 
impressions of the academic audience that resides in English depart- 
ments and for whom I now write regularly came from :ny teachers. 
The professional voices and self- perception as a wrilf r I developed 
then (and carry with me still) were in relation to thjse readers. 

Given the importance of the teacher's role in the clas:/room, students 
inevitably write to comtnunicato to that teacher. The student's percep- 
tion of the teacher's level and focus of interest in the student's writing 
will influence the student's desire and goals in communicating with 
that teacher. How the student perceives the teacher as an audience 
will influence what the student will write, with what attitude and with 
what level of intensity. 

Many of these perceptions will depend on the student's past history, 
but some, wo hope, can be influenced by what t\w teacher commu- 
nicates in the classroom. The teacher can, of course, communicate 
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salutary lies about the teacher's reading. But I am a terrible liar, and 
I suspect that teachers' responses are likely to be richer, more useful 
more believable, and more consistent ^vith all the relationships and 
dynamics of the classroom if they are based on real reactions to 
reading. Thus it is important to consider how we construct ourselves 
as readers, what influences that construction, and how that construction 
acts as a variable in student writing. Our reading of student writing 
forms the basis not just of after-the-fact evaluation of a text, but of 
the entire dynamic of language production through the term and after. 
The student carries the class as a consciousness- and skill-shaping 
experience when he or she steps into new writing situations. 

All the complications 1 have been worrying about for the past few 
pages are the complications that arise from recognizing the student's 
contribution in defining the situation in which I read the papers. When 
1 first viewed the subject from my perspective alone, as though I were 
fully in control of how 1 read, the problem seemed simpler. And I still 
think that is the situation that frames the other interactions, for the 
class is an institutional creation for which I have immediate respon- 
sibility. Both the university administration and students hold me to 
that responsibility. 

The interaction that occurs between student and teacher across the 
student's papers is framed and driven by the reason we have come 
together in such a contrived dyad: for the students to learn to write 
better. I do not delude myself that if such a mutually agreed upon 
(and usually institiitionally mandated) purpose did not exist for coming 
together, the student would have other spontaneous reasons for 
communicating with me. That does not mean that other relationships 
that might occur once we are locked into this primary relationship 
might not develop and possibly be mobilized for pedagogical purposes, 
but these other relationships must be kept in the perspective of 
pedagogical responsibilities. 

With skill .subjects such as writing, mastery comes with solving of 
increasingly difficult problems. The teacher-student relationship, I 
believe, should be constantly adjusted so as to draw the student into 
ever more ambitious problems and successful solutions. Sometimes 
this is encouraged through various rewards, such as the simple and 
powerful one of successful communication with another human being. 
Sometimuji this is accomplished by the help of a writing collaborator. 
Sometimes this is called forth by well-stated expectations, upheld in 
after-the-fact ittspection. Sometimes this is challenj;ed by a curmud- 
geon, In order to know how to position myself in reading a paper, I 
must first read the situation — the kinds of lessons we have Deen 
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working with, the kinds of tasks set in the assignment, the kind of 
student, the processes and problems likely to be on the student's mind, 
and my ongoing pedagogical relationship with the student. Sometimes 
this positioning of myself is an obvious and unreflective outcome of 
events leading up to the reading of the paper, but sometimes it is a 
matter of conscious adjustment. Only when these fundamental issues 
of relationship have been settled, do I know what my goals in reading 
are. Most generally my goals are usually to respond in some way to 
the student writing, but what kind of response is appropriate in each 
case? Would it be most useful to this student at this moment and in 
this situation to give advice concerning surface editing? Or do I want 
the student to reconceive the problem of the paper in some deeper 
way? Do I simply want to raise the student's consciousness about what 
he or she has achieved? Or uo I wish to communicate my pleasure as 
a reader of a finished product? Must I remind the student that something 
more is expected, whether grammatical propriety, density of detail, or 
intensity of concentration? 

When I know what I want to do, I know how to read, whether 
with a proofreader's eye, a textual analyst's structural vision, c^n editor's 
helpful hand, a professorial challenge, p marker's red bludgeon, or a 
companionly ease. Each of these stances invokes separate reading 
processes. In each way of reading I look for and respond to different 
things. I generate different thoughts that are reflected in different 
comments on the paper or in different responses to the student 
sometime later in the term. 

The situation of reading is also remolded by the paper itself. As the 
paper offers various things for my consideration and demands certain 
kinds of responses from me, I come to reconsider the right level at 
which to resi)ond to it. Sometimes I must read certain papers or whole 
sets of papers through before I know how to position myself, how to 
read them. And some papers manage to break through my crusted 
middle age to my own passions, anxieties, concerns, and sense of 
surprise. 

Reading student papers thus shares several features with all forms 
of reading. It is a situated, goal-directed, schema-laden interaction, 
negotiated between the reader's entering conceptions and the writer's 
invitations and imperatives embodied in the text. It is special insofar 
as the teacher's pedagogical vision, goals, and role define the reader's 
opening stance; the student's needs and attitudes generate special 
kinds of texts; and the educational enterprise creates and defines the 
mteraction. 

Trying to make senses of the ghosts of students who haunt me as I 
write thiS; I see JU)me who within our interactions lived entirely within 
the anticipatable life of the classroom; students who wanted to avoid 
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the sin of grammatical error and happily displayed their competence 
for my correction; other students who without enthusiasm would 
produce pro forma work and would have been pleased with my 
indifference and a passing grade. The former ! could easily cooperate 
with, then introduce into the more powerful mysteries of writing; the 
latter challenged me to find sparks of fire as I read. Souietimes I failed, 
leaving sleeping souls asleep. There were the students who entered 
the classroom with the fire to learn and would gallop down any path 
I pointed to; as I read I could watch how far their discoveries and 
inventions exceeded the poverty of the assignment. 

Other students in their writing challenged the classroom life: students 
whose papers in their shoddiness showed contempt for the enterprise 
of classroom composition or in their otherness refused to be harnessed 
to the classroom. The writing of both such students often evokes a 
dual kind of reading within me, which I must then convey to the 
student: the pedagogue's response that this is not what I asked for or 
will accept and the confidante/adviser's response of attempting to 
understand why this student seems unwilling or unable to engage in 
the enterprise. I look for what students may not undcrsiand about the 
classroom enterprise or how their compelling passions mc/ be har- 
nessed into the classroom forms of life 

And then there are the students who bring into the student-teacher 
classroom life the overflow of their already powerful lives: st-idents 
who look for confirmation of their worldviews, students who are 
struggling with problems and ideas, students coming to recognize the 
quiet outrages that have constrained their lives, students who have a 
depth of wisdom or feeling that illuminates my own soul, students 
who embody in their behavior and expectations cultures strange and 
enlightening to me. Each of these students calls forth a complex 
response in the reading, a response that tries to rise to their human 
needs and express my own human discovery while still maintaining 
the editor-collaborator's eye for possible revision and the teacher's 
sense of the lesson plan. 

Looking back over the text I have written and comparing it to the 
editor's call for papers, I sense I have sid^.^stepped the requested account 
of the particulars of what happens when I sit down with a stack of 
papers. I have not presented a protocol of my reading process nor an 
interpretation of the pap :»rs nor even a description of my state of 
mind. I iiave externalized the problem from seeing reading as a matter 
of my psychology and cognition or as a hermeneutic endeavor. Rather 
I have seen it as a matter of interaction in a complex social setting. 
My thoughts have been of low I t onceivi' the situatit)n, the dynamics 
that see n to shape and reshape the situation, and the concerns I have 
as I participate in the situation. 
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Perhaps the abstraction might have been reduced by turning it into 
a single case study, but since I have been on leave for an extended 
period and will not return to the classroom for another eight months, 
that option would be only a fiction. Moreover, any particular account 
I gave would move in and out of the same ground I covered here of 
the classroom project, the history and personality of the student, my 
history and personality, our joint history in the classroom, and our 
evolving interaction on all these grounds. Texts are not simply words, 
but forms of interaction, having meaning to participants. The best I 
could do would be to share that interaction. I would find it difficult 
simply to tell the story of myself with a disembodied set of papers. 
Evaluating examination papers, as I suggested earlier, is a different 
and relatively impoverished task. 

My current distance from the classroom makes it hard to know what 
honesty there is in this account. My memory reminds me that sometimes 
I have cut comers and sometimes my readings have been moved only 
by the desire to avoid the embarrassment of facing the class the next 
hour with no papers to retum. 

It is even hi»rder to know the impact that writing this essay will 
have on my future readings. Here I have done little more than hazard 
some observations on an only vaguely known process, but by so doing 
I have given my consciousness a more defined shape than it had 
previously. Articulating what we do changes what we do. Committing 
ourselves in public about what we do also challenges our own behavior. 
In teaching writing, I thought I was preaching what I practiced, but I 
found equally that I came to practice what I pi eached. We invent what 
we do and thereby construct an order in this protc^an world. To get 
the truth from Proteus, Menelaus must himself adopt the guise of a 
sea creature, catch the changing gc 1 in his lair at the verge of the sea, 
and hold on through the g()d's many transformations. Only then will 
the god assume a stable shape and reveal the way home across the 
sea. 
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Lisa Ede 

Oregon State University 

"What does it mean and feel like to read student texts? What are the 
preconceptions^ routines, constraints, and joys?" These questions, posed 
by the editors of this collection, first startled, and then intrigued, me, 
like many teachers of composition, I suspect, 1 had not really thought 
much about how I read sludent essays — I just did it. Since the editors' 
guidelines encouraged "personal descriptions of and reflections on 
how [teachers] read student writing," I decided to keep a long-term 
journal where I would both describe and explore that prev'ously 
unexamined experience. 

I kept that journal during a term when I had two main teaching 
responsibilities: 1 taught a section of Oregon State University's required 
freshman composition class, and I supervised students working as 
writing assistants in the Writing Lab at Oregon State's Communication 
Skills Center, which I direct. Almost immediately, I realized that the 
experiences of reading the essays of the students in my composition 
class and my tutors' journals differed so significantly that it hardly 
seemed appropriate to use the same word to describe both activities, 
investigating these differences has taught me a great deal about the 
complexity of my own reading processes and of my rhetorical f^ituation 
as teacher. In the following, I would like to share ihe results of that 
investigation with you. 

Reading Writing Assistants' Journals 

This is fu No matter how busy I am, I always look forward to 
reading nr^y writing assistants' j(^urnals. Last cjuarter was a particularly 
frenetic tvirm for nie, yet I noted in my own journal near midterms 
that readinj^ my thirteen writing assistants' journals over the weekend 
would be a reward for all I had been through (even though it would 
obviously take a substantial anionnt of lime). I know most of the 
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writing assistants, who are undergraduates at Oregon State with quite 
a diverse range of majors, very well; sorr? have tutored for two or 
three years. The center's Writing Lab Coordinator, Lex Runciman, and 
I encourage a jokey, collaborative, yet also committeJ, atmosphere in 
the Writing Lab, vvith few distinctions made between writing assistants 
and the professional staff. The informality and commitment carry over 
into the writing assistants' journals, which reflect their diversity, 
unpretentiousness, and enormous wisdom. Their journals always in- 
terest me, and they also help keep me informed about what is going 
on in the lab. 

Both the writing assistants and I know that their journal is a relatively 
minor determinant of their grade for the course. It they are responsible, 
committed, and hard-working (and most are), they will get an A for 
the independent study course they enroll in. Despite this, the writing 
assistants take the journal seriously, perhaps because it allows them 
to disentangle some of the complexities and n^flect on both the rewards 
and frustrations of tutoring, and also, possibly, because they simply 
enjoy writing. They tell me that they like the freedom the journal 
provit^es — a freedom that exists both he ^i se of the relahvely minor 
role the journal plays in the grading for the course and (since there 
is, of course, no single correct way to write a journal) its genre. I 
provide the guidelines, such as the caution that the writing assistants 
should do more than just describe tutoring sessions, but encourage 
diversity and self-expression. The writing assistants seem to relax and 
enjoy their journals, and they know, I beheve, that I enjoy reading 
them. 

Though I always write marginal and final comments in my writing 
assistants' journals, just as I do in essays or in-class exams, I never 
think of or describe reading them as grading. The writing assistants 
will not be revising their journals — that goes against the essential 
nature of journal writing — so I feel the freedom to make my comments 
relaxed and spontaneous. I don't worrj^ if I am giving just the right 
advice — I am not even giving advice, just responding. I write lots of 
questions, lots of personal responses like "how wonderful" or "what 
a perceptive observation." Few enors appear in their journals, other 
than the kinds of scribal errors that inevitably occur when you write 
quickly, so I don't need to split my attention between form and content 
to try to note them. And I never write conmients only because I feel 
I ought to; I write simply what occurs to me as I read. 

The experience of reading my writing assistants' jo* .w^^"" feels very 
much like most of ihe reading that I voluntarily do f(>. or for 

my research. I come to the text with a ^al reason for i aing, and I 
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anticipate either learning something I need to know or just enjoying 
myself. I read actively in the sente that I am always maidng predictions; 
asking questions, establishing o nnections, using a statement in the 
text to stimulate my own thouj hts, thinking of times when I have 
thought or experienced something described in the text» But I know 
that my response can be holistic and synthetic, I do not need to push 
myself to provide a detailed analysis of the quality of the text or 
suggestions for revision, I can generally immerse myself in the very 
pleasurable act of reading. 

Reading Freshman Composition Students' Essays 

This is work, I learned it was work when I started graduate school 
and heard TAs and faculty members complain about the papers they 
had to grade over the weekend. The classroom was where you had 
fun; conferences with students were important and interesting; and 
they really could make a difference. But reading student essays — that, 
I learned via my acquisition of what Clifford Geertz would call the 
common sense culture of English departments, was work. 

I still remember my first experience reading student essays. I was 
enrolled in a required course for hlvV TAs, and we were given a set 
of four essays to grade as practice, (Why didn't the instructor have us 
write essays ourselves and respond to one another? Was it because of 
an implicit assumption that student texts are not real texts, that the 
interaction between text and grader — and it was clear that, in the 
practice session at least, our role was that of gradei; not reader — was 
most crucial, not that between text, writer, and grader?) The prospect 
filled me with fear. Were my standards high enough? Would I write 
the right comments? I knew that I was supposed to balance aiticism 
with praise, but in attempting to do this I was guided less, I believe, 
by Ihe essays before me than by some platonic notion of the appropriate 
number and kinds of comments to be made. The instructor gathered 
our sets of graded essays, sharing effectively or ineffectively graded 
essays with the class, I can still see the red face and discomfort of one 
student whose comments were deemed too generous, too "touchy 
feely" 

I began this discussion of my reading of my freshman composition 
students' essays with my own academic training, rather than with the 
class itself, because one of the things I learned, through reflecting 
about the process of r(>ading my writing assistants' anc^ composition 
students' journals and essays, was what a jjowerful influence that 
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training still exerts on my reading of student essays, espticially those 
written by beginning writerj , My expectations, my sense of conflicting 
allegiances (to my students and to the standards of the profession), the 
way I talk about reading these essays with my husband, friends, and 
colleagues, all have been subtly affected by this earlier acculturation. 

The realities of my classroom situation also encouraged my convic- 
tion — one repeated with discouraging frequency in my journal — that 
reading my students' essays felt more like work than anything else. I 
had an overenroUed class of twenty-eight students, so that the simple 
number of essays to read required time and energies that were in short 
supply The following journal entry gives a good sense of the p/essures 
I felt and how they affected u\y reading: 

Tuesday, December 2 

I can't help it: reading student essays is work. At least that's how 
it feels right now. I worked almost every moment over Thanks- 
giving, and still I wasn't able to get my students' essays read. So 
it's Tuesday night and I've got 28 essays I have to read by 
Thursday. The only problem is that I also have to prepare for 
class, get ready for my trip on Thursday (I'll be heading to the 
airport with, of course, another set of student essays to grade on 
the plane and in motel rooms) and handle the usual administrative 
stuff at the center. This is not the ideal situation/frame of mind 
to have when reading student essays. 1 feel like I've got to hunkt?r 
down, whip through these essays as quickly as possible, hold 
myself back, be efficient. As I read their essays — trying to become 
their ideal reader?! — I'll be thinking as much of me (my time, my 
life, my tiredness, all I have to do) as of them. 

Why had I not simply read my students' essays at the start of the 
Thanksgiving vacation? Partly because, like my student writers, I tend 
to procrastinate. But also, I believe, my common-sense understanding 
of the culture of English departments reminded me that reading student 
essays ought to come after my "real" work — the work that figures 
most strongly in our reward system — scholai lip. So I wrote a con- 
ference paper first, and then began reading my students' essays. 

Another obvious influence on my reading of my students' essays 
was the make-up (twenty-three men and five women) and nature of 
the class. These students were taking the class because they were 
required to, and even though all but two were first-quarter freshmen, 
they seemed already to have 1 eard both how hard and yet how 
irrelevant it was. (The male students, in particular, appeared reluctant, 
bored. Almost all pre-enginecring, science, or business students, they 
seemed to reinforce one another's sense that caring about writing just 
wasn't cool.) My students' first in-class essay revealed their lack of 
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confidence, equation of good writing with correct writing, and percep- 
tion that writing requires the mastery of an arcane series of intercon- 
necting rules, which somehow they never ''got/' It also revealed them 
to be the weakest group of writers I had encountered since I had 
begun teaching at Oregon State. 

Once, when thinking in a different context about the teacher's role 
as reader of student essays, I tried to imagine how beginning writers 
struggling to pass their college or university's required freshman 
composition course view th teachers. Reaching into my Catholic 
past, I wrote the following litany, murmured (in my imagination) by 
countless students to their teachers: 

Oh invisible representative of the 

universal audience, 

grant me knowledge of your ways. 

O chalice bearer of culture, let me 
not offend your 
refined sensibilties. 

Oh gate-keeper of class and 
social success, look not 
too closely at my error. 

O font of knowledge and prince of 

logic, have mercy 

on me in my inexperience 

Oh final arbiter, whose world is not 
my world, whose 
reason passes understanding. 
Grant me peace. 

(Ede 1980, 8) 

I worked constancy in my class to change that image, trying to be 
encouraging and collaborative, emphasizing to my students how much 
they already knew about language and writing, trying to get them to 
trust their own and their peers' responses to their writing. When I 
received their first set of essays I felt a sense of oppression and conflict, 
eve, before I read them. I knew that my comments, no matter how 
carefully w^orded, would discourage many Writing in r(>y journal after 
class on the day I returned these first essays I described uiy students' 
"silence, terrible silence." Looking back, I see that in a way my own 
sense of self was as much on the line as thei/s. I wanted the class to 
go well: I wanted my students not only to improve as wnters but to 
like the class. My comments on cheir essays would, I feaji^d, bieak 
the upward momentum — the increased self-confidence, optimism, and 
enthusiasm^ — 1 had struggled to generate in my students. As I read 
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their first essays, then, I found myf^elf worrying about their response 
to my responses, even before I had written them. 

Although I read my students' essays out of class, then, I cannot 
isolate that reading from classroom dynamics or deny the impact of 
those dynamics on my reading. Individual relationships with students 
also influence my reading. There is an entry in my journal, for instance, 
describing my anxiety as I prepared to read a particular student's 
fourth essay. His first two had been quite weak, perfect examples of 
theme writing, but suddenly with the third everything clicked — we 
celebrated together in my office as I read the rough draft. What if the 
third essay were a fluke? What if the fourth were just like the first 
two? I read his essay nervously, hoping it would be successful, a 
predisposition that I am afraid I didn't bring to the essays of all my 
students, like the two who sat in the back of the class laughing and 
passing notes like ninth graders or the one who missed two weeks of 
class so he could play golf. 

I note often in my journal how physically tiring it is to read my 
freshman composition students' essays because I must concentrate so 
intensely and balance so many competing roles and obligations — I 
must try to respond/critique/motivate/evaluj^te, and sometime? even 
counsel, all at once. I also have to restrain my impulse simply to edit 
their essays. Throughout, even if I am skimming an essay to form a 
general impression before reading again and commenting, a practice 
I often follow, I am always reading with an eye toward what comments 
I will write in response. My reading of their essays is, in a sense, 
contaminated with or directed by the writing I will do in response, 
even before I begin writing. In responding, I in a sense appropriate 
my students' texts with my comments, so that when I read a revision 
I am reading to see how we have done. And when xve fail to improve 
an essay I fail along with the student — unless, of course, it is clear to 
me that he or she is not motivated, is n )t really trying to improve as 
a write) (Another kind of failure for me.' When I read revisions, then, 
I am always in part reading to determine not only my students' ability 
to revise successfully but my own effecti veneres as a teacher as well. 

. am aware of having implicit standards as I read: the genre we call 
the essay allows both my students and n^e less freedom than does the 
/oumal. Although I try to respond freely as a reader, with comments 
DitViilar to those made in response to my writing assistants' journals, I 
am more constrained. 1 lere are certain macro- and micro-problems I 
must note if they occur, if only with a c:u;ck. I am, after all, teaching 
a class that is part of that am()rj:>hous tiling called a writing program. 
I have an obligation to my colleagues to follow our shared practices 
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and standards, however loosely defined. Because I do not give letter 
grades on essays, I must be sure that my comments clearly indicate 
an essay's strengths and weaknesses. I am also aware that I tend to 
overcomment, so I am always asking myself as I read if I really need 
to make this or that point. I ^m aware of a tension between wanting 
to push myself to reach closure — to make the kind of judgnnent about 
an essay that will direct the rest of my reading and guide my 
comments — and maintain an open perspective. 

One indication of the inextricable way in which reading my students' 
essays and evaluating them are connected in my experience was my 
startled realization, as I sat writing in my journal one day, that I always 
refer to reading essays from any composition class, beginning or 
advanced, as grading — even though I have not put individual letter 
grades on student essays for at least ten years. (I use a variation of 
portfolio grading.) So embedded was this connection that I never 
perceived any contradiction or dissonance in my continued use of this 
term. 

If I have given the impression that reading my freshman composition 
students' essays is a constant agony for me, that I nevvir lose myself 
with dehght in their writing, that is, of course, quite wrong. I would 
not continue teaching composition if that were the case. But when I 
consider ihe experience generally — when I recall what it feels like to 
read a set of twenty-eight essays, some very weak, some competent, 
and some very good, every other week or so, with ten to fifteen 
revisions appearing every week — my overall impression still is that it 
feels like work. 

On Writing Reading and Reading Writing 

What does it mean to say that readi ng my freshman composition 
students' essays feels like work, while reading my writing assistants' 
journals does not?' It is possible, of couise, to interpret this statement 
politically. Instructors who teach four sections of composition each 
term (as, 1 am sorry to say, instructors in my department do) know 
that reading students' essays is work. (Few have the luxury of assigning 
journals, given the numbf^^ of papers they must read, although some 
do.) They know, too, that they form a pool of cheap labor used to 
"process" students who must complete one or more required courses. 
And their own reading of student writing ii> inevitably influenced by 
the sheer numb(?r of essays, research papers, and teclinical reports 
they must process in a giv n evening or weekend. 
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Thanks (?) to my numerous administrative duties and chairperson's 
good will, I generally teach a single composition class each term. For 
me, then, reading my freshman composition students' essays is work 
in a different sense: it is work (exertion, effort, frustration, sometimes 
reward) in the same way that most of my own writing is work. In 
fact, I realised one late night, after reading a set of essays, that in 
many respects reading my f^ ^shman composition students' essays feels 
more like writing than reading. 

I can perhaps best explain what I mean in this ambiguous statement 
by referring to Jim Raymond's wonderfully titled textbook, Writing (Is 
an Unnatural Act) (1980). For me, writing (other than list-making, some 
routine tasks, and most personal letters) is in many senses unnahiral. 
When I write I become overly self-conscious, and sometimes overly 
conscious of my readers. I worry about my ideas and fret over sentences 
and paragraphs. I struggle to balance a complex, interconnected series 
of processes and roles as I simultaneously plan, draft, and revise. I 
become acutely aware of my body — I am tired, hungry — and of time. 
I become inrorisely involved with my writing: so much is at stake. It 
is the unnahjralness of this intensity, its differentness from much of 
my daily life, that makes writing both so hard and so rewarding. Even 
when my writing goes well as, luckily, it sometimes does, the pleasure 
I feel — like that of a dancer or musician performing well — is also in 
a sense unnatural. 

My experience of reading is usually not characterized by the same 
intensity, self-consciousness, or struggle. It is a more even, balanced 
experience, one where, even if I am reading a difficult work under 
time pressure, I somehow relax into my reading. Furthermore, since 
my reading process is hidden from me in a way that my writing 
process is not, reading does not present the same self-challenges. 
Though my reading always, of course, tests my ability to analyze, 
synthesize, and interpret, I do not confront my success or failure as 
directly as I do when I write. My process of reading seems to share 
more of the rhythms of my daily lii:e. 

Given these admittedly subjective descriptions of my "normal" 
reading and writing processes, it is clearer, I hope, why reading my 
freshman composition students' essays actually does feel more like 
writing reading than reading writing. There is the same self-conscious- 
ness, the same tension, intensity, and multiple conflicting roles. Because 
I cannot separate reading my students' essays from responding in 
wiiting to them and also evaluating them, I must pusii myself to 
define my ideas, to achieve closure, to test myself, even before I write 
my comments. I cannot just read or respond holistically; I must be 
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analytical. But my commitment is not just to the accurate analysis of 
an essay'o strengths and weaknesses; it is to the very real student who 
wrote it. In trying to balance these commitments — and those to my 
colleagues, the writing program, and the other students in my class — 
I am constantly if generally unconsciously walking a tightrope of 
conflicting demands. 

I hope that my contrast between these two reading experiences and 
my assertion that reading my freshman composition students' essays 
feels more like writing than reading is not interpreted as an attempt 
to reintroduce the outdated view of writing as active and reading as 
passive. For a variety of reasons, writing generally does feel more 
active to me than reading, but, as researchers in reading have dem- 
onstrated, that is primarily because of differences in the way each is 
performed. Both reading and writing irvolve the active creation of 
meaning, in different but complementary ways. 

No, the importance of this observation lies, I believe, in my king 
overdue recognition of the critical role that social, political, and 
ideological forces play in my reading. In a general theoretical sense, I 
had already recognized this, of course, as would anyone who had kept 
up with current literary and rhetorical theory. But I had conveniently 
bracketed the experience of reading my students' essays from that 
understanding. 1 don't think I have been alone in performing this 
interesting bracketing operation. Although researchers in a variety of 
related fields have been calling hv a greater attention to the psycho- 
logical and, especially, to the social and ideological dimensions of 
writing and reading, those of us in composition studies have, with the 
exception of some ethnographic researchers, generally tended to bracket 
the reading we do as teachers from that exploration. The effect of 
erasing those brackets is to make an activity that seemed natural, 
inevitable, and commonsensical suddenly difficult and problematical. 
Which, of course, it has been all along. 

My reflections on my experience of reading my writing assistants' 
joiimals and students' esi ys leads me, then, to urge us all to pay 
greater attention to the ways in which psychok gical, sociological, and 
ideolo^;ical dynamics influence the reading and writing we do as 
teachers. And although I have been focusing on my experience as a 
writing teai her here, I do not think the implications of my analysis 
are necessarily hmi^^ed to composition studies. What is the difference, 
for instance, between reading a novel for pleasure and as preparation 
for a class? And \ /hat happens when a teacher rehictanlly but deter- 
minedly reads a favorite classic novel for the seventeenth tirne so he 
or she will be prepared for class disf:uysioi\? Could that experience of 
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self-required rereading feel as much like work for that teacher as 
reading my freshman composition students' essays does for me at 
times? 

Because those in our profession are highly trained readers, we have, 
I believe, come to see ourselves as more or less exempt from the forces 
that we know influence the reading of others, much as some doctors 
detach themselves from the world of the ill and the dying. And just 
as doctors' training has (at least until recently) encouraged this with- 
drawal from the world of illness and death, so too has our training 
(at least until recently?) encouraged us to see ourselves as ideal readers. 
Even before keeping a journal on my reading of student texts last 
term, for instance, I was aware that my own psychological, and even 
physical, state (how happy I am, how my research is going, how 
rested and healthy I feel) affected my reading of student essays, as 
did my personal i^jponse to them as individuals. But I implicitly saw 
these as lapses to be remedied rather than as an inevitable, though 
still problematical, part of my reading process. 

What happens when we cannot ignore the psychological, sociolog- 
ical, or ideological forces at play in the reading we do as teachers or 
professionals in our field? Such situations occur, for instance, when as 
reviewers or members of editorial boards we read manuscripts for 
journals like PMLA or College English, Our response, of course, has 
been to assure anonymity through blind readings, as though reviewers 
cannot identify most authors through lielf-citation references or at least 
determine what "camp" they are in by analyzing the essay's strategies 
and arguments. A similar, though somewhat different, process occurs 
if we participate in holistic readings of exit exams or statewide 
competency tests. We may not know students' names, but their essays 
include social and H?iss-related traces that inevitably influence our 
reading and responses. Nor can renorming our exhortations from table 
leaders necessarily erase the consequences of physical fatigue or 
psychological ennui. 

As I indicated earlier, my reflections on my reading of my writing 
assistants' journals and freshman composition students' essays have 
caused me to perceive an activity that once seemed somehow natural, 
inevitable, and commonsensical as suddenly both complex and piob- 
lematical. I am, I must admit, both startl(»d and dismayed by my 
previous naivete. Why could I not see all this before? But then I 
remember Clifford Geert//s reminder in "Common Sense as a Cultural 
System" (1983) that there is always "something . . . of the purloined- 
letter effect in common sense; it lies so artlessly before our eyes it is 
almost impossible to see" (92). Paradoxically, the act of withdiawing 
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into myself and using my journal as a means of introspection has 
helped me to see a network of sociological, political, and ideological 
connections and influences that has been there, purloined-letter-like, 
all along.^ 

Notes 

1. If my own experience is typical, many students enter graduate programs 
in English studies because of a deep love of reading. "What an ideal profession/' 
we think. "My job won't be work at all, but pleasure." Even those of us who 
enjoy our work, as I do, recognize the naivety in this view. Its lingering effects 
account, J believe, for at least some of my surprise at discovering that reading 
my freshman composition students' essays feels like work. It is work, after 
all. 

2. This last statement is at least in part an untruth. For although my 
original observations about my reading of student texts did occur in isolation 
mediated only by my journal, I talked wiih several colleagues as I worked 
on this essay. Particularly helpful to my understanding of the implications of 
my observations were discussions with my colleague Susan Merritt, whose 
contributions I woulc like to acknowledge here. Thanks, Susan. 
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14 Reading a Text: 
Does the Author 
Make a Difference? 



Stephen B. Kucer 

University of S athern Califomia-Los Angeles 

Several years ago, I had a rather heated discussion with a colleague 
of mine about the appropriate manner in which student papers were 
to be read. During our discussion, my colleague proceeded to emphasize 
the importance of responding to surface stn^cture errors so that students 
would become aware of the conventions which they were violating. 
As a faculty member in a reading program, my thinking on this issue 
had been greatly influenced by psychological and reader-response 
theories of text processing as well as by the research on the cognitive 
similarities between reading and writing. 

Drawing upon my understanding of text processing, I suggested 
that a focus on the surface structure did not reflect effective and 
efficient reading behavior. The work of a number of researchers (Smith 
1982; Goodman 1985a, 1985b; Rumelhart 1985; Kohlers 1972) has 
clearly documented that readers focus on meaning when interacting 
with print and rely as much as possible on nonvisual information 
when engaged in this interaction. The use of nonvisual information, 
or conceptual and linguistic background knowledge, allows the reader 
to judiciously select or sample only a minimal amount of visual 
information. In fact, it is this reliance on nonvisual information which 
allows readers to process print as quickly as they do. 

I then suggested that my colleague was ongaged in aberrant reading 
behavior when she focused to such a degree on the surface stmcture. 
She was, in a sense, rt^ading student papers differently than other 
texts which she encountered in the world. At the same timC; this type 
of reading behavior encouraged students to write in an aberrant manner 
When responses to student papers consist primarily of the markitig of 
errors, studei\ts quickly come to believe that it is a flawless surface 
structure which is of prime importance. The result is students wiio 
lose sight of tl\e communicative and exploratory nature of written 
language. 
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All this is not to deny vhat there are dimensionvS in my reading of 
student papers which do not exist when I read other types of texts. 
However, these dimensions are rarely surface structure in nature. 
Instead, they involve my responsibility as the course instructor for the 
insights and knowledge which the papers display In many ways, 
student papers represent my success or failure as a teacher as much 
as they represent what the students have learned about the topic, for 
it is my course which provides the framework for student thinking 
and writing. It is in this sense that my reading of, or perhaps I should 
say my responding to, student papers is unique. 

It is just these similarities and differences in reading student and 
nonstudent papers that I explore in this essay. I begin with a discussion 
of some of the invariant processes which cognitive psychologists have 
suggested are involved in all acts of reading and how I make known 
these processes to my students. Cognitively speaking, I discuss how 
reading is reading, regardless of who the writer happens to be. 
Additionally, I discuss the unique dimensions of responding to student 
papers and how my responses are frequently addressed more to myself 
as teacher then they are to my students as writers. Affectively speaking, 
I discuss how, when the author is my student, it does make a difference 
in my reading. 

Reading Is Reading 

In one sense, th'^ fact that the author happens to be a student is of 
little significance to mc. Generating and responding to meaning is 
always my first priority. Regardless of who may have written the text, 
as a reader I am engaged in a process of building a world of meaning, 
or text world, for myself. The building of this world always entails 
the employment and orchestration ot cei'ain invariant cognitive pro- 
cesses. I use the visual information textual cues which the text 
provides and the nonvisual informaticii or background knowledge 
which these cues (»voke. Based on this interarHon between visual and 
nonvisual information, I predict upcoming meanings and integrate 
them with those previously constructed. 

As I build these textual meanings, 1 find my^-^elf reacting to or 
dialoguing with the author, I agreo; question, and argue; I litter the 
columns of each page with written comments, I suppose at heart that 
I am a responder to whatever I read. Surface-level features are rarely 
an issue with me except when tlu^y interfere with meaning. The fact 
that a stucUnit might Jiave authored the text makes little difference in 
my reading or responding. 
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Paradoxically, I find that tl is construction of, and responding to, 
meaning is as much a procesti of taking apart as it is a process of 
putting together. When I put eye to paper, I rarely find a straightforward 
production of meaning, What usually occurs is the generation of 
thought which soon gets revised or even rejected. Reading is a recursive 
process, and the meanings which I generate are continually shaped 
and reshaped. Revision and a dynamic world of meaning are central 
to all of my encounters with written language, 

A driving counterforce behind my reading, however, is the building 
of continuity or consistency among the meanings which I am con- 
structing. Much like a tailor attempting to produce a seamless garment, 
my goal is to build a unified world of meaning, a world without 
disruptions or perturbations. These two counterforces produce a tension 
throughout my reading, a tension between an ever-transforming n 
ing world and my desire to control or impose order on it. 

In my attempts to maintain continuity, I find that I enga^. 
number of strategic reading behaviors. First, I shuttle back and tuith 
between past and present meanings. As new meanings are evolved, 
they frequently produce a shift in my perspective and a corresponding 
change in the significance of previous meanings. I must constantly 
appraise the acceptability of previous ideas from new vantage points 
and in response to an ever-changing context. In effect, I must always 
test hypothesized meanings against new information. Continuity build- 
ing also requires that I look ahead. All of my reading is goal driven 
and involves the anticipation of future or potential ideas to be 
encountered, at least in a general form. Not only must previous and 
evolving meanings be continuous with one another, but they must 
also offer potential links to meanings yet to come. The existing text 
world constitutes the environment for a set of subsequent predictions 
(Halliday and Hasan 1980) and at the same time is constrained in its 
development by anticipated meanings. As meanings are evolved, I 
must judge thorn in light of the future. 

In summary what I face when reading a text by any author is the 
building a!;d maintaiiting of continuity of these worlds of meaning. 
As I have illustrated in figure 1, then* are those meanings which have 
been confirmed or judg(^ 1 as acceptable, if only teunporarily. There are 
also those meijnings at the point of uUerance, meanings being for- 
mulated at many t oints in time during text processing. Finally [\w,x'e 
is th(^ world of moaning which I only anticipate. Because there is a 
symbiotic relatiuMihip among these threc^ workls of Oicaning, the 
development of a continuous text world demand:! that 1 "look ahead" 
as well as "back" when engaged in the process of reading. 
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now 



look back^ 



-look ahead 



CONFIRMED MEANINGS: 

INFORMATIVITY 
LOGIC 
COHEAENCB 
INTENTIONALITY 
SITUATIONALITY 
INTERTEXTUALITY 



anticipated meanings: 



MeAnlnGs At ThE pOiNt 
oF uTtErAnCe 



I 



informativity 

logic 
coherence 
intontionality 
situationality 
intertextuality 



Fig. 1. Continuity building in reading and writing. 

The notion of a continuous text, however, needs to be more fully 
defined if it is to provide insights into my reading behavior in general, 
and my responses to student papers in particular. In reflecting upon 
my reading behavior and coming to define the characteristics of a 
continuous text, I have drawn from the writings of Robert de Beau- 
grande (1980, 1984), a theoretician in the area of text processing. These 
characteristics, which are also listed in figure 1, serve as a framework 
for both my reading and my responding. 

The first two characteristics which I use when assessing continuity 
arv informativity and logic. The propositions presented must convey 
understandable or comprehensible information. They must be mean- 
ingful in and of themselves. In addition, ideas musv be logical or 
reasonable; the ideas presented must conform or correspond to what 
I know about the world in general and about the topic in particular. 
In judging informativity and logic, I rely on my external source, my 
background knowledge. Meanings must also be internally coherent on 
both a global and local level (van Dijk 1980; van Dijk and Kintsch 
1983). Each idea should be conceptually linked to those around it and 
also relate, at least indirectly, to all other meanings in the text. The 
meanings which 1 create when reading a text must hnm a unified and 
noncontradictory whole. 

Intentionality is the fourth characteristic by which 1 judge continuity 
Reading is a functional process; it is used to accomplish "acts" in the 
world. As such, my readinj; is always goal- and plan-oriented (Bruce 
1980; Meyer 1982; Pratt 1977). If 1 arn to accept the meanings which 
I t^icounter, they must reflect the purpose which drives me to n ad 
the text. 

Directly related to the cliaracteristic of intentionality is that of 
situationality. My j;oals and plans do not emerge in a Vr\cuum but 
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rather are situationally based. It is a communicuiive context which first 
provides the impetus for me to engage in the reading act. 1 1 fact, 
Halliday (1974, 1978; Halliday and Hasan 1980) has proposed that 
the meanings in any text always cont in elements of the context from 
which they were generated; the context is embodied in the discourse 
produced. Therefore, the meanings must be relevant to the current or 
a recoverable situation. 

Finally, I judge the continuity of the text world in terms of its 
intertextuality. Just as the meanings which I c ^^ate must relate to a 
relevant situation, so too must they relate to previously encountered 
texts. No world of meaning stands alone and both its content and 
toim will display features found in other texts. The text world must 
be linked to an existing text type, such as narration or exposition. In 
addition, it must reflect an organizational pattern, such as time-order, 
antecedent/consequent, or comparison/contrast, which is acceptable 
within a particular text type (Meyer 1982). 

Being an instructor of literacy theory, I am conscious of the active 
role which I play in this process of meaning making and continuity 
building. When ' 'ncounter disruptions to continuity I will initially 
accept respons' uity and attempt a repair. I will reread or rethink and 
seek to make the meanings more continuous. Only as a last resort will 
I blame the author. It is usually at this point in the process of reading 
that surface structure violations come into play At times, violations to 
the surface structure, especially in terms of syntax, may interfere with 
my generation of thought. For surface violations which block meaning; 
I hold the author responsible. 

Because I use this framework when I read nonstudent texts, and 
because I want my students to write nonstuden^.-like texts, I also use 
this framework when responding to their papen^. I evaluate each paper 
for the cornprehensibility and reasonableness of the information pre- 
sented. Fortunately, because student papers are related to subtopics of 
my course, I usually have the necer^sary backjjiound knowledge upon 
which to draw. Fven when student^) read particular articles with which 
I am not familiar, I find that I know enough about the topic to i nake 
sense of thca points and to judge the basic logic of their argument.^ 

I also seek to find coherence among the ideas presented and cluer' 
as to what intentions should drive my reading of the papei In a 
general sense, my intentions are alwr\ys governed by the assignuien- 
which served as the source for student wriHn 5. When stud^^nts are 
asked to address certain issues or to synthesize informatic n from a 
number of sourc(»s, it guides ny reading of their papers. However, 
each studc^nt will hav(* unique wr.ys in which these inteuiions are 
realized, and 1 try to be sensitive to the fcjct. In addition, b(\*ause it is 
my class which serves as the communicative context for the writirtg 
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assignment, I expect to see elements of the class within student papers. 
I look for links among the assigned readings, lectures, and class 
activities. Finally, the meanings in student papers should reflect an 
organizational pattern or form which is appropriate for the assignment. 

This framework is particularly useful because, as indicated in figure 
1, the characteristics of a continuous text apply not only to readers, 
but to writers as well. As the writer builds a text world and transforms 
it into print, his or her meaning making is also governed by a search 
for continuity. Similar to the characteristics which I look for as I read, 
the author will seek to make the text informative, logical, and coherent. 
The author will also want the text to reflect his or her intentions, to 
relate to the situation from which it emerged, and to display a 
conventional organizational form. Through the use of this framework, 
I find that my comments help students to focus on the critical elements 
involved in the composing process. 

Responaing to Texts; Readers and Wrif ers 

During the last several years I have df veloped a procedure which 
allows me to share with students my responses to their writing. As I 
have already mentioned, when responding to most texts I usually 
scribble my comments in the columns; initially I did this with student 
papers. However, I found that a lack of space, as well as atrocious 
penmanship, was limiting the ui^efulness of my comments. Therefore, 
with the help of a personal computer — though this may also be done 
with a typewriter or by hand — I have devised a procedure which 
allows me to more effectively communicate my responses to my 
students. 

As I read each student's paper and encounter points where I want 
to respond to continuity, I place a numeral in the column, beginning 
with one. On the computer I then type the same numeral and write 
a response to the student concerning those characteristics of contmuity 
which I have observed. Tliese responses may focus solely on the text 
itself or may involve extensions or references to sources beyond the 
text; they may be positive or critical, questions or comments. After I 
have read and responded to each pap:*r, I print a copy of my responses 
and give them to the student along with his or her papt?r. A few 
examples taken froir a number of student papers will help clarify how 
this procedure works. 

This past semester I taught a doctoral seminar on beginning reading 
and writing development, hi one writing assignnunit, I asked the 
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students to investigate an individual who had made a significant 
contribution to our understanding of early literacy development. In 
their papers the students were to give a historical overview of the 
individual's work as well as to synthesize and critique his or her key 
contributions. 

Following are a number of responses which I wrote to several 
students. While my comments frequently address several characteristics 
of text continuity, for ease of presentation I have categorized each 
response in terms of its predominate focus. Also, because space does 
not allow for excerpts from the student papers, I have tried to select 
responses which are easily interpretable. 

Informativity. The first response focuses on the lack of specifics and 
details in a particular study on which the writer was reporting. I 
understand what is written, but need a richer and more detailed 
discussion. In contrast, the second response reflects my inability to 
understand a particular concept and to relate it to subsequent concepts 
which the writer presents. In the third response, I understand the 
author's point, there is a rich discussion, and I simply extend the 
discussion through my comments. 

• Because you don't tell the reader what the results of this study 
were, only what the study was about, it is difficult to evaluate 
the significance of the research. You need to give a detailed 
presentation of the findings. 

• What do you mean by "prior knowledge" and how is it utilized 
during perception, prediction, and comprehension? 

• These ideas are wew to me, though they are certainly in line with 
Vygotsky and a semiotic perspective, that is, that all thought is 
mediated through the use of signs. 

Lo^k, In the following response, I am able to understand the writer's 
point, but it does not make sense given what I know about the topic. 

• You are confusing literacy processing with literacy development. 
The study of reading or writii>g processing focuses on thoso mental 
activities an individual uses when interacting with print. I'he study 
of the development of reading or writing focuses on what and 
how cognitive behaviors are developed over tinic which allow the 
individual to L'ffectively interact with print. 

Coherent''. In ihe first r^jsponse I comment on the strength of the 
paper's coherence; in the second I react to tlie lack of coherence. 

• Nice introduction. You give a general overview of the issues and 
tell the reader which particular issues will be addressed. Tiie rest 
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of your paper then follows the format presented. This made it 
easy lor me to understand how all of the ideas discussed fit 
together. 

• You somewhat jump frrm point to point and then back again. It 
would help coherence if you discussed each idea more fully before 
moving on to the next one. 

Intentiomlity. In the first response I react to the writer's inability to 
fulfill his stated intentions; in the second I note the lack of correspond- 
ence between the papor and the assignment. 

• Given your stated focus of this paper, Vm starting to get a bit 
lost. I thought your intent was to discuss those cognitive strategies 
which are transferable from one language to another. I don't see 
this in the paper. 

• You did a nice fob of reporting on the work of a number of 
researchers. However, there was little synthesis or analysis, which 
wa& a basic part of the assignment. 

Situationality. In the first response, I Jink the writer's point to relevant 
class readings, lectures, or discussions. The second response discusses 
the fact that the student's paper fails to adequately address Freire's 
contributions to literacy development in Latin America. 

• Frar \ Smith's notion of risk-taking, as discussed in class and in 
the readings, would be relevant here. 

• Given that this is a class on literacy development, I expected to 
see a focus on some aspect of learning to read or write. While it 
is important to embed Freire's work within a larger social-political 
context, a more extensive discussion of literacy would have been 
more appropriate. 

Intertextuality. In tbe following response 1 comment on the lack of 
an or^^anizational framework in the paper. 

• There are too many lengtl y t]uotations through your pap(?r. Rather 
than discuss the rese^arch, ym giv(^ the reader a list of quotes. 
Given these lists ar\d the lack (^f elaboration 1 had difficulty 
understanding; the basic structure of your paper. 

In onier to help students fully incorporate the characteristics of 
continuify into th(?ir own interactions with written lanj;uage, 1 also 
hav(» them use the characteristics as a guide when they read class 
assignirients. F,ach student keeps a reader response notebook i/^ which 
reactions to class readings are written. Similar to the procedure which 
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I use when reading their papers, as the student reads a particular 
article and encounters a point to which he or she wants to respond, 
a numeral is put in the ^' mn, beginning with one. In the notebook, 
the student writes the same numeral, the author's last name, and the 
page number on which the numeral is found. The student then writes 
his or her reaction. During the last portion of each class session, 
students are given the opportunity to share and discuss their responses. 
By having students engage in this counterpart reading activity, I can 
more effectively bridge the gap between readers and writers and help 
students see the supportive and reciprocal relationship between the 
two processes. 

When the Author Does Make a Difference 

There is a sense, however, in which it is significant that a student has 
written the text which I am reading. Because student papers emerge 
from a situation v/hich I have largely created — my course — a special 
love-hate relationship exists between reader and writer. Student papers 
always tell me the degree to which I have been able to convey certain 
understandings and insights to the class. Their papers tell me where 
my lectures or explanations have been fuzzy or particularly insightful, 
or where class readings have been appropriate or in need of further 
clarification, 

Given this relationship between text and context, I see my reflection 
in their papers and my ego becomes involved. I am unable to be the 
objective, detached observer; I love their papers where I look good 
and hate them where I do not, As I read their papers, my evaluation 
of the author as student becomei- an evaluation of myself as teacher. 
While the basic cognitive processes remain the same, student texts 
highlight the affective dimension oi reading. 

just as I hope that my responses will help students to grow in their 
own thinking and writing, I use my n/sponses to grow in my own 
thinking and writing as well. In particular, T use the responses to make 
revisions in my courses, I find that student |)apers provide windows 
into my class which are more valuable than end of the semester course 
evaluations. Using student papers atul my responses as a guide, I look 
for topics or issues in the? course which are in iu.»ed of modification, I 
will ex|)and certain lectures, add new topics, or change course readings. 
I will look for activities which help clarify particularly abstract concepts, 
I w 11, in 'effect, seek to make the course more continuous, 

hi concluduij^, 1 must note that I am always puzzled and slightly 
impressed with those instructors who are able to distance themselves 
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from the student texts which tiM^y read. '^^r-Ar ability to critically 
evaluate these papers without seeing it as ;;.t evaluation of themselves 
or their courses is something v/hv.u I am seldom able to do. Student 
papers tell me as much about mysf as they do about the students. 
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IV Encountering Responses 
to Student Texts 



The chapters of this final section ask us to take a step back from the 
student paper itself, from an analysis of how we read a student paper 
to a consideration of the interpretive overlays we apply to it. Underlying 
those essays is the assumption that our formal responses to a student 
text— our comments in the margins of and at the end of a paper, as 
well as our oral critiques — add a layer of meaning and complexit) 
the original text. Thus, the:e commentaries, too, must become the 
object of interpretive analysis. The five authors in this section—James 
S. Baumlin and Tita French Baumlin, Richard Beach, Anthony Petrosky 
and Lee Odell — hold the view that writing instructors must develop 
a critical posture in relation not only to student writing, but also to 
their own evaluative responses to that writing. 

By examining written evaluations through the frame of classical 
oration, James and Tita Baumlin help us to consider our responses as 
^omplex texts in their own right and to recognize thfi sophisticated 
•^hetorical "work" they actUcilly do. They consider the comments we 
often dash off in late-night grading sessions as acts of forensic, 
epideictic, and deliberative rhetoric which serve to J ' miliarize a task 
that easily becomes reductive and formulaic. The Bau.nlins challenge 
us to consider our goals in our responses to students. More than -an 
intriguing way of interpreting our readings of student work, the essay 
urges greater critical self-awareness n the iasfructor's part, leading to 
"a truly collaborative, negotiative rhetoric of response." 

Such self-awareness presupposes a sensitivity to the rhetorical effect 
of our written e^'aluations. In the second essay, Richard Beach analyzes 
students' responses lo his comments ou their journals. His study 
convinces him that, by discovering ways hi*^: students are interpreting 
his comments, he can be a more influential reader and thus help 
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students to develop into "deep" or "elaborative" thinkers and writers. 
Beach suggests that by sharpening our own interpret! o skills through 
listening to critiques of our readings of student paptn > and, in turn, 
by developing an intrepretive awareness in our students, we may 
guide them to become "reflective practitioners." 

Of course, being in touch with what our comments u "doing" 
does not provide us with an agenda for what we wish to a :omplish 
with our commentary While the Baumlins and Beach foregrc md the 
negotiative process that occurs between teacher and student to 4^. "•velop 
"elaborative" thinking, Anthony Petrosky makes use of Hc^ ?lian 
terminology to conceptualize another view of the function of u 'er- 
pretations and their relation to the original student texts. Using instant cs 
of student poetry, as well as essays, Petrosky demonstrates how h'^ 
readings are intended as part of a dialectic. The student paper function:: 
as a thesis that, countered by a deliberately antithetical reading, a 
"pushing against the gr^in," is then forced to a new and richer text. 
His reading focusec on the "particulars" of the writing, pressing for 
development of detail that will generate involvement, authority, and 
voice. 

Lee Odell's chapter, with its focus on the challenge of making 
students more sophisticated interpreters, appropriately concludes the 
volume. His assumption, articulated or implied by many of the 
contributors to this collection, is that as students become more astute 
critics of others' writing, as well as their own, they invariably become 
better writers. The fundamental quality of interpretation that Odell 
seeks to develop — and which was most often absent in the student- 
readers/evaluators he studied — is the ability to recognize meaning as 
contextual. To be good critics and good writers, he contends, students 
must learn to live with uncertainty, recognizing that information can 
be viewe(i from multiple perpectives, 

These essays, then, affirm what we already value in good writing 
md deli{.5ht to find in our students' papers: genuine insight, concrete- 
ness, strong and individual voice, and sophistication of thought. They 
also suggi^st, however, that our interpretive resuuitses to student texts 
can act powerfully to encourage those qualities, rather than merely to 
defend a grad(\ and that the stud<.nits' experiences of becomiitg critical 
interpreters simultaneously involve ,\ desirable expansion and deep- 
ening of their powers of written expression. 
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The composition teacher is never more fully the rhetorician than she 
is come grading time. Trained to instmct students in the accommodation 
of audiei'^e and occasion, the writing teacher will herself — one would 
think — carefully exploit her own rhetorical situation when grading. 
The speeches will be brief, of course: one must address each student 
individually. Yet the marginal comments will institute a dialogue with 
the student's own writing, a questioning and cross-examining of the 
student's text, while the terminal comments, though again necessarily 
brief, will constitute an oration in miniature, a summation, a passing 
of judgment whose final word is in fact a letter, a letter grade. The 
teacher's terminal comments may indeed observe parts of the classical 
oration. The commentary may begin, for example, on a note of praise, 
an exordium to gain the audience's good will. It may attempt, in a 
miniature confirmatio, to drive its own argument home, to prove its 
own position (its own position, that is, with respect to the student's 
perforiuance). It may end with 3 !>rief peroratio, an exhortation to work 
harder, to take more risks with language, to "keep up the good work." 
And alas, like the historic fate of the classical oratuin in the hands of 
academicians — in the rhetorical schools, say, of the ancient Sophists 
or of imperial Rome — the terminal comments are likely to fall into flat 
formulae and set speeches. After seemingly countless ceremonial 
repetitions and perfc^rinances, the writing teacher's comments run the 
risk of becoitiing, like the Sophist's commonplaces, IHtle more than 
elegarit variations on the same (worn) themes, showing small awareness 
of aim, occasion, or audit?nce. 

lU>w, ihen, can we as writing teachers, and, |)erhaps most impor- 
tantly, as evaluators of our students' own worlds of discourse, best 
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avoid the dangers inherent in our grading processes? Perhaps an initial 
step is to understand more fully some of the tendencies in our rhetoncs 
of evaluation: all of us, given the paper load and the necessity to keep 
commentary at a minimum, are capable of reliance upon stock phrases 
and predetermined sets of criteria, and few of us have the time or the 
occasion to study our own comments as carefully as we study other 
texts. In order to gain some insight into the hermeneutics of paper 
grading; then; we conducted an experiment with a piece of student 
writing one of us received as a first assignment in a freshman 
composition class. 

This initial assignment asked students to write in vivid lanj5uage a 
narrative exploring some person or object whose meaning had changed 
in that student's life. We chose Linda Britton's essay (used with 
permission) precisely because we ourselves feel such a wide range of 
emotional and technical responsei: to her piece, and we saw in it a 
fertile ground for evaluative commentary Here are some excerpts from 
her remarkabls essay: 

From Fear to Courage 

He was tall, thin and wiry, his shoulders stooped from meny 
years of hard toil. His handii were leathery tough yet gentle, the 
color of the rich soil that he loved so. He smelled of the earth, 
sweat and the undertones of clean sope. His speech slow and 
contemplation, the tone of his voice was warm, arich ar^ deep, 
yet quit. His eyes as cristel clear as a Colorado day. I remember 
how they expressed his very soul, how you could see the laughter 
twinkeling in his eyes, bofor the first deep rumbel could be hurd, 
The sorrow and loneliness of a gentle man who lost his beloved 
wife. [. . .] Ab a child I was fearful and painfully shy, grandpa and 
f had a special bond, we both knew loneliness. When I stubbornly 
follow him into the filds. He would pausi? take my hand in his, 
give it a squeeze and ask "child why are you not playing with 
ihe other childron." I never could anser him, my shyness was so 
great. He would smile, his blui> eyes hill of love and understanding. 
(. . .] /Vs we spent the days among his love for the earth, he talked 
of many thin^v*^, I spokt vert lit'.ie. He showed me how to touch 
tlie plants, how to wakd wit) a suni yet soft foot. He taught me 
to recognize the snakes to kill Jind the cmos to let liv{?. We had 
battles with the crows, coons, a fox or Iwo and once a vvea/el. I 
will never forget the first panther that crossi'd out land and the 
fear thai was instilled it\ my young mind, ran up my spine 
makeniiig me shiver wh.Mi if screamed out in the tiark moonless 
night. 1 was outside that spring nighi, 1 heard the horses first, 
then the cows became excited. Dads hunting dog^ snarling, tence, 
)eady to do battle, puUhig their chances taught, in thier effort to 
bust loose. Our jM't dogs wimjirring, |,]i|s tuckcMi, harkittg oi\lv 
after they reached the sdfty from under the fiouse. Just as 1 asked 
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grandpa what was wrong, the first scream echoed thrueout the 
woods. Swiftly and with out a word grandpa picked me up and 
in one smooth rtride, I found out that night just how silent he 
could move, as a 'ladow. And never would you hear the snap 
of a twig or the crunch of a leaf. The second sream sounded as 
if a demon was on our he'^ls. He shoved my face into his shoulder, 
sternly but softly said quiet child. He paused and listened intently, 
ahead of us the house stood in darkness. Grandpa called out 
q itly to my dad, "Bill" dads voice almost a wisper came from 
dark shadows "Im here gor Linda? "Yep! was grandpa only reply. 
Silently with breath taken speed we crossed the oper space 
between us and th'^ housej. He set me down on the port nd 
said "move quickly child." The fear was so strong you couid feel 
it creep across your skin, taste the metal in your mouth, that was 
so dry you could not swallow. My legs shook so violently I could 
barley move them. I was torn betv/oen the sanctuary of our home, 
or the safty of grandpas arms. I^ur when grand pa says move 
quickly you know to do so, I cho.ie the safty of our huine. 

Mom was in the kitchen all li^^hts out, peering out into th^^ 
darkness. My brotheih and sister setting at the table, quit as mice. 
That itself was imperssive all seven of us not saying a word. 
Again we hurd the cat scream out, sounding as if it was the devil 
himself straight from Hell! The shot rang out almost simultane- 
ously, then deathly silence came, no animal, no human, not a 
breath of sound. Then mom jumped back and gasped for grandpa 
was so quit he was on top of her bcfor she could hear or see 
him. He asked softly "where is Bill" moms reply revealed the 
fear in her voice. "He is not with you'7"no that damn devil 
doublrd back on me, cut me off and I lost Bill in the ravine b -ck 
of the barn." He looked at my brother Sam, "you take this snot 
gun Sam and do not open the door unless you c^re tols." Leonora 
get y(^ijr gun and come with me! Mom did what she was told she 
was i\ sed a trappers daughter in the Rocky mountains. Sam took 
up where shf* left off. As we sat in total sihmce praying to hear 
our folks voices, I knew 1 had to be brave! I look(?d at Sam his 
shadow standing at attention, listeninjt^^ to the deathly quit around 
us. 1 must be brave! 

Then we hurd moms voii'^ first, then dads, we all jumped and 
talking ut the sami? time. Hen^n after, gratuipa come in sayin , the 
cat had moved on fur now. He sat down at the tabel wil' i jffee 
I up in hand, slowly sipping at the hot black liqued I love to smeal 
but was bitter to my young taste, He caught my look and gave 
me that .piM ia! wink, smiled and asked "you okay girl?" I 
remember sitting uj) very straig) I, my reply wii:i one of brave 
littl(» girl, ;:hough we both knew 1 shook so hard I c ould barely 
stand on ny owen Iwo fet^t. "Yep! 1 wasent afraid hoiu'st!" 1 
lookr'd at gratidpa "was you scared? 1 asked. Vou bet J was Linda, 
a eat th(U si/e you best resjject! and knov^ tie ( un ha\e you just 
that (juick! As lie snajj'ul his liMgcr \n (»ni})hasi/e htnv quick, ' Iv 
next niornen I went with him to check on tl\e live sttjck, we found 
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one young heifei down. She had deep gashes on her flanks, her 
throat was ripped open, the dark red blook upon the brite green 
of the new spring grass. Gracpa looked up from his squating 
position, "ijee girl what a cat that size can do" My brown eyes 
big in fear, that same mind griping fear of the night befor, creeping 
over my skin inducing gooce bumps, I shuddered and trembled 
as if a cold North wind blew in. [. . .] As we walked back to the 
house, grandpa looked down at me, took my hand in his and 
gave it a warm loven squeeze. "Girl you tried very hard to be 
brave last night. You did good, Im very proud of you. My hear 
swelled up with pride and my first tast of confidence was sweet!. 
[. . .] Now as an adult 1 can understand what grandpa ment when 
he told me back then. "To be brave just takes good common 
sense" You come from good hardie stock Linda, when the chips 
are down you will come thrue just fine. I have found thrueout 
the years his is very true, I do come thrue! So be it a panther or 
demons of other dimensions we all have our fears to conquer. 
My grandfather is no longer with us, my childering now look into 
the same loving blue eyes. My Mothers, How very much like 
grandpa she is. She never paused for one second to take up her 
gun and go with him. And I know I come from good hardie stock! 

The End 

With Linda's permission, v/e gave freshman writing students a copy 
of her essay, requesting their written responses; much class discussion 
had previously centered on "showmg md not telling," and we felt 
that th^s essay could provide students with some fine examples of 
"showing," but we also v^anted to gain >ome insight into the students' 
own understanding of evaluation. Siudents were to offer written 
comments and responses directly to tins student and to assign a grade 
to the piece; we made it clear that the students were free to choose 
any grade they thought appropriate. The range of comments and 
grades was wide indeed: 90 percent of the students ranked this paper 
in the C to F range, while two students ranked it as high as an A. 
The following, with their infelicities of spelling and grammar, are some 
representative commentaries of the lower ranking: 

1 fet?l that ynnr original id(!a was relatively good, if it is the same 
one you had in mind. Howt^vo/, you ramble aimlessly throughout 
most of your essay and concentra'p mostly on the jiantlier. Try 
to avoid doing this next iuno, In addition, try using an outline to 
help you organize your thoughts. Your title suggests one idea and 
the essay presents another. 

You \uhhI io gi»t more to the })oirU in the intro. You need to work 
on your s[)elling and jjramnier Siiellin).; can be major part of 
your |)apen if sonu»on(» really er\joy's llie i)aper and ir^ thrown off 
by sjiellinj;, it can ruin a whole paixir. You need to sper\d more 
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time reading your paper and read other's paper's to get idea's. . . , I 
really liked the topic, h needs more work. Trying to get more 
personal might help. Work more towards this type of writing. 

I have never seen so many spelling and punctuation errors in a 
paper until yours. Your sentence structure is terrible. You have a 
few run«on sentences and many sentence that could have been 
arranged in a better order to make them clearer to the KMder. For 
your punctuation, I recommend that you work heavily on the use 
of commas. 

Another student apparently felt the inevitable stress of assigning a 
punitive gracie for mechanics v^hile also greatly enjoying the paper; 
he solved his dilemma by offering an A for originality and a C for 
"grammer": 

The originality and the way you expressed yourself was very 
good. Only you can capttiro your own feelings and put them on 
paper and I fell you expressed yourself very well. Now your 
grammer has a little to be desired. You need to work on spelling. 
That is your weekest point. Really concentrate on this. 

The two students who ranked the paper an A (one had even written 
A+ anci then scratched it out) were also (coincidentally?) the two best 
writers in their class. The most intriguing commentary offered this: 

I can't truly determine of the misspellings are intentional to show^ 
the way in which people from these parts of the country talk. I 
would believe or would rather go with the intention of misspelling 
the words for it gives a personal touch to the work. It shows the 
way a person really talks that has been raised like Linda in this 
story. The misspelling of the words and the sentence structures 
gave a relaxed feeling. It wasn't as if the paper was the middleman 
trymg in be proper and somewhat dulling, but it was like having 
the person there, Linda, actually talking to the reader, mr. I feel 
that if a writing can make me feel what this reader felt, it has 
accomplished its goal. 

Clearly these students' re^spoiises imply a wide realm of personal 
experience, some siudeni". apparently combining the punitive language 
of blame with the authoritarianism they associate with the teacher's 
role, others granting the writer, as a fellow adventurer in language, 
the domti'e of using every possible technique for its effect upon the 
reader In the discussion following their written responses, one of the 
students wh(^ ranked the paper O asked the instructor if th(» paper 
was a published story that had been "ruined" just to confuse their 
grading proj^ ct. Other students remarked that if the instructor had 
read this paper aloud, they would utidoubtedly haw ranked it an A, 
and; furthermore, if the erro ' were simply coirected, this piect? could 
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be published immediately. There was no consensus of opinion on the 
written piece itself, however, for the students clearly chose to emphasize 
radically differing aspects of the essay in evaluation, 

How do our students learn such widoly dive^rgent ways of responding 
to texts — one choosing to speak only of the spelling, another co n- 
menting cnly upon the effect on the reader? The answer, of course, is 
obvious: they learn to evaluate by reading our comments upon their 
papers. Our next experiment, offering Linda's essay to a group of 
university writing teachers for grading and commentary, corroborated 
this notion, for the comm r ries by teachers were, though perhaps 
more eloquent, no less varied and problematic. Like the student 
responses, the professional evaluations showed an equally wide range 
of grades. Moreover, the commentaries implied specific areas of em- 
phasis which we now wish to clarify by comparing them to the three 
modes of classical rhetoric: forensic rhetoric, the rhetoric of accusation 
and defense (the rhetoric of law courts); epideixis, the rhetoric of praise 
(the rhetoric of celebratory address); and deliberative rhetoric, the 
rhetoric of persuasion and change (the rhetoric of political assembly). 
These three forms of rhetoric, systematized by Aristotle and subsequent 
theorists, have specific aims, applications, and occasions. All three are 
always available, however, to the rhetor and Aiay be used in combi- 
nation in the same discourse; most situations indeed demand a mixture 
of rhetorics — of praise, say, and persuasion, or of defense and praise. 
But, as the student imitations of the teacherly role pointed out, some 
teachers apparently become trapped within one particular mode of 
rhetoric, usually the forensic (though sometimes the epideictic). Teach- 
ers' written comments, when tuis happens, will seek always either to 
justify a ^radc by 'orensically accusing the "guilty text," or else to praise 
a text by epideictically pointing out what he or she "likeu about this 
paper" 

Again, \^ is our position that the truly useful response to a stuHr^t's 
writing will include some aspects of all ^hree rhetirics; as the teachers' 
iesponses to Linda's essay reriinded us, however, many of us unfor- 
tunately often become trapped in one rhetoric or mode of response, 
Take, for example, the forensic grader. It is not simply our need to 
rnanufactu e a quota of high, middle, and low grades that inspires a 
forensic rht toric when ^^radin^^: for some of us the forensic is a choice 
of ) ersonality or the con.iequence of (nir own education. The forensic 
grader, howev^er ciivUed, will always call the sturlent's text to the 
witness stand to be examined, cross- examined, and nltin^ately judged. 
The student's text, simultamously [\w scene and })erpetralion of its 
own crime, becomes aw object or event fro/en both in time and in its 
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present shape: for forensic rhetoric studies only what has happened in 
the past, showing little or no interest in the growth of this text or the 
possibility of future change — that is, textually speaking, in tiie possi- 
bility of revision, The text is somethirig to be judged, after all, and not 
reformed. It is to be judged, moreover, solely as product, Anu in a 
gross perversion of due process, the student's text is necessarily guilty 
until proven innocent. No text, by the way can be fully free of accusation 
if a grader is trapped completely v/ithin a forensic mode: the very 
slightest miscues in grammar or style will be duly ticked off and 
cumulatively weighed. The forensic grader, in this extrem(^ form, will 
always judge by the strict letter of the law as well: successes in one 
aspect of composition will nover fully compensate for a text's en'ors. 
Errors, the crimes of the writer, are indeed the forensic grader's sole 
focus, for this kind of grader either does not know whc^ : to look for 
otherwise or may be choosing the speediest and easiest method of 
evaluation. The fewer errors that are uncovered, the more fully the 
student's text is exonerated (and the higher its grade); this response is 
typically whal we would call a "readerly" re iponse — one which focuses 
upon those aspects which are (in this case) uistracting to the reader 
Consider, for example, the following instructor's response to Linda's 
essay: 

The language ir this essay \b definitely vivid, and in that senso it 
fulfills Ihe assi^^nment. However, the essay only describes an event 
as viewed from many years \ \tvr; it does not indicate how the 
event .las changed in meaning for the writer. It needs rigorous 
editing! I would assign the pape*- in evaluative marking of check- 
minus [D-F range] on a scale of check-plus [A-B range] and [C], I 
haven't seen anything close to this level of grr^mmatical i?rrors in 
a college student's paper. 

Although this teacher's commentary is more eloquent, it is actually 
not far removed from the student who wrote, "I have never seen so 
many spelling and punctuation errors in a paper until youis. Your 
sentence struct uie is terrible," Both responses focus upon accus; tion 
to produce gui't for errors; both speak of the text as an even' in the 
past. How, then, is the student wri'^er to think of her work as ai y thing 
bt^t proof of her incom, tence? How, th( i, is she even to look at this 
text af;ain in order to work with it, n vise it (as it cl','arly deserves)? 
Although the to chet here refu' ed to offer a letter grade, the translation 
of tlie check-syslem accomplishes no less a slai oi Ih^^ door on 

this work (even perhaps on thv stt.idcnt's own self esteem) than another 
teacher's response: "I enjoyed this pitper vt»ry much, but I think you 
can see from the numerous errors 1 marked at the beginning that you 
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have a basic literacy problem. I didn't mark all the mistakes because 
I don't know that it would do you much good. I must give this paper 
an E" We noticed, in fact, that among the D and F rankings, the 
phrases "I must give this paper a/an . . /' and "I'm afraid this paper 
is a/an . . ." were quite prevalent, an apparent attempt to induce 
sympathy in the "offending" student, who should thereby realize that 
the teacher is forced ("must") or fearful ("I'm afraid") — in short, 
helpless — as a result of her poor performance. 

On the other hand, many teachers among us find it a blessing to 
be able to bless the student who has touched us as readers and to 
celebrate that student's success. Everyone engaged in a new or stressful 
task needs iome stroking, some "^:)ositive reinforcement"; B. F. Skinner 
was right in this. Even the most dismal failures, then, can be praised 
for something. Mina Shaughnessy, in all seriousness, revolutionized the 
teaching of basic writers through her recognition that the weakest, too, 
need praise. May wo always, therefore, devote part of our commentaries 
to the kind of rhetoric that will make students feel good about 
themselves as writers, that will help "keep the door open" on a piece 
of writing. A problem arises, though, when we become inclined only 
to praise, or when our praise seems to undercut criticism or preclude 
further exploration and revision. How often have we praised a student's 
papers at the beginning of a semester, only to feel "locked in" to that 
same rhetoric when that student's early successes become formulaic, 
repetitive performances? And how often have we, as the teacher in 
the following response, used commentary simply to rewrite with delight 
the student's own piece? 

Linda, what I like most about this piece is that I forget I'm reading 
it. After the first page Trr. cauj^ht up in your fear and in the 
excitement of the hunt. I'm looking for the cat with you. The 
"crack of the gunshot" and "the firstscream" begin building the 
suspense. It is vividly clear that your grandfather represents safety 
to you in the midst of terror: "1 was torn between the sanctuary 
of nut home, or the safety of grandpa's arms" [notice here f/n's 
teacher's standardization of Linda's :;pellin^]. Your characterization 
o^' your grandfather is wry convincing and exciting because you've 
provided details and actions that support each other. . . . But the 
point of all this is that a trajmatic experience in your childhood 
has changed you. You've made it clear to us that it isn't really 
the: cat or the fear (^r the danger, it's your grandfather. You ve 
shown how his humanity and his protection allowed you to learn 
courage. . . . 

Like the student who found value even ii\ []\v miss}>elHngs, this 
teacher clearly produces a tone of respect for the writer and her 
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techniques. One problem, however, with this oxuberant exegesis of 
Linda's essay may be that, like the forensic model it fixes the essay 
as an event without a future. Even more noticeable is the fact that 
this teacher did not assign a grade of any sort to the paper, as she 
indicated in her note to us, because she would not grade papers until 
after revisions had taken place; and would not this response, func- 
tioning more to explain her own essay to Linda than to offer advice 
for revision, maintain the essay in its present shape, unchangeable 
though moving? Also a "readerly" response, this comment focuses 
only upon the joy which the reader found in this reading of the essay 
Can we assume, then, thrt this teacher, when it is time to assign a 
grade, would react with the same exuberance if Linda were to turn in 
the same essay, unrevised, as this teacher's commentary implicitly 
advises? 

Of the three rhetorics, perhaps the deliberative is most crucial to 
the reader and grader. By the term deliberative we do not mean a 
rhetoric of persuasion or emotional engagement; we mean, rather, a 
rhetoric focused on change, one that looks toward the future of a 
present discourse, one that can foresee new shapes and emphases in 
writing and can make recommendations on the basis of this foresight 
(a future-oriented vision, in short, which stimulates rnision). The 
forensic and epideictic, once again, consider only the past and present — 
consider the student's text, therefore, to be a completed product, an 
object fully existent and fixed in time. Deliberative rhetoric alone looks 
toward the future — considers, in short, what a text could be, A problem 
remains, however, even with the deliberative model, and it is a problem 
inherent in all the traditional rhetorics: all are fundamentally author- 
itarian. The forensic is obviously the most authoritarian, yet even the 
deliberative tends to impose the ttiacher's version of the text upon the 
student writer. Too often, even in facilitative commentary, we simply 
tell the student what to do to "improve" her paper; there really is no 
negotiation with the student, no attempt to le?ave the best and final 
choices or revision up to her. We expect the student to follow th< 
agenda we establish for her paper, ar * ^o that extent we really do use 
a rhetoric of persui^sion: for we need, after all, to convince the student 
that we are right in our evaluation of her writing and in the particular 
advice we give. Note, for example, the authoritariai language (the 
imperatives and repetitions of "you need to") in tins teacher's response: 

lor a revision yo\j nui-d to focus on your numerous and distracting; 
nuH:haniaU orrois. Run on sentrncts, sentence fragnitnUs and 
spinning ern^rs ahnost r\iin the effeetivt^ness of this piedv . . . Also 
you need to work on your description. You've oveiburdened tliis 
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with adjectives. Let your wonderful narrative speak for itself at 
times. A third aspect you might work on is the development of 
your mother's character. Make it clear to us that this is her father, 
and perhaps take the time to draw comparisons. 

One of the curious aspects of the deliberative mode of response is 
that in the teacher's zeal to direct, the teacher inevitably relies upon 
his or her own tastes (Why are there "too many adjectives" here? 
Didn't the assignment call for vivid description?) or upon phrases 
which have meaning for the teacher but for no one else (V^^hat does 
it mean to "let the wonderful narrative speak for itself at times?" Isn't 
that the defining quality of a nanative?). Surely we have all had 
students disagree with our suggestions for revision. Could such a 
refusal signal merely an inability to understand our directives? Or 
could it signal a refusal to give up cohtrol of what is after all their own 
discourse, a refusal to allow an alien authority to become, if vicariously, 
the author of their discourse? 

Thus, even the deliberative can become coercive; such are the 
limitations of our traditional rhetorics of response to student writing. 
Perhaps the task, then, is to go beyond the three rhetorics, to discover 
a quaternium quid: a truly collaborative, negotiative rhetoric of response, 
one that presents the critical judgments of a reader without assuming 
an authoritative voice, without undermining the student's own au- 
thority. We might for a moment consider how our own responses to 
insensitive or ineffective reviews from scholarly journals might reflect 
the responses of students to our own commentary. The forensic reviewer 
is in fact the most feared and obsecrated. Yet we respond with equal 
dismay to the editor who accepts our essay while imposing his own 
schedule of revision upon our writing, leaving little or no room for 
nep,otiation, using his own authority to wrest the authorship from 
us -to write our essay "his way" But we have all, hopefully, received 
letters of provisional acceptance or even rejection that have truly tried 
to help us extend our own authority over the writing, that have made 
us fee? good about ourselvc}S as writers, that have made us want to 
write further and revise. How rare* and welcome such peer reviews 
are! We wonder how rare, and v^elcome, they must be to our students. 

Vc ' ps (me method of generating a truly negotiative rhetoric in 
paper grading might be to focus on heuristic, rather than analj'tic or 
symptomatic, commentary. Mere is oni^ teacb'.^r's rer. ponse to Linda's 
essay which offers some alternatives to thc^ previous extremes: 

You U'W a j;o()H story! I'm itn|)r(?ssi'd with thf» atnouni: of detail 
you havt» \mv and its c»fftH.:tivoiK'ss. I'm also in'.pn'ssod witii 
how you handle what neerns to be the main idea: learning hov; 
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to control fear. It seems to me, however, that you spend a lot of 
time on another idea: learning about nature from your grandfather. 
Perhaps one (the first I mentioned) is a part of the other? If so, 
that relationship is not made dear. In fact, as it stands, the paper 
breaks down into two parts that seem significantly different. One 
solution would be to drop the first part altogether, and focus on 
fear; another would be to try to integrate the two parts. If you 
chose to combine the two parts, some questions might be: why 
is the part about nature important? Is there some good reason for 
wanting it to stay in? By the way, the circled words are misspelled. 
Try to work on that. 

While the presence of the three rhetorics here is evident, the most 
remarkable aspects of this response, we feel, are that this evaluator 
notices areas that lack clarity, asks questions about the writer's intent 
in those sections, and then — in a true "writerly" response — offers 
advice on various ways the student could revise, depending upon the 
effect that she herself wants to achieve. In this way, her freedom to 
maintain the text as her own is defended; the ways in which the essay 
misses the mark of this evaluator's highest standards are discussed, 
but the question and the choices offered to the student open the door 
to future exploration in language^ either in this particular paper or in 
other assignments. Ihe evaluator's ethos emerges not as the authori- 
tarian red-pen wielder, but as a fellow writer who assumes that the 
writer wanted to achieve some effect(s) here and who, by virtue of his 
or her own experience as a writer, goes about discussing possible ways 
to sharpen those effects. And, aside from the psychological advantage 
of keeping this writer's self-esteem intact, this response also avoids 
the pitfalls of encouraging the "error-hunting" method of revision, 
implicitly insisting here that true revision involves re-visioning the 
piece at hand. 

If we are to be truly helpful to our students in the words we give 
them, we must consider that this stance may necessitate sacrificing our 
own rhetoric, our own authority, to their needs for authorship and for 
creative control over their own dij,course. To be :jUyc, the appearance 
of the teacher not as authoritarian but as fellow-writer, will usher in 
other complexities, for some of us in various institutions who deal 
with wide assortments of student personality types, ages, and matur- 
ities: it is difficult, frankly, to encourage creativity and individual 
expression while also maintaining high standards as well as demanding 
both productivity and discipline. It is dear, however, that a truly 
generative rhetoric of response - those connnentaries which we must 
toss off so quickly at the bottoms of the hunilreds of student essays 
we encounter — should somehow attempt to find the "writeriy" re- 
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sponses which can preserve the integrity of the individual student's 
work, generate rethinking and re-visioning the piece at hand, and 
generate that student's own vision of herself as a writer at work, a 
writer in a dynamic state of becoming — as indeed we all are, student 
and teacher alike, 
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Despite the popular push for using more informal writing in the 
classroom — for example, journals, learning logs, and freewriting — to 
foster "writing to learn/' little attention has been paid to effective 
techniques for responding to or evaluating more informal writing. I 
am concerned aboui this because 1 use journals in all of my courses. 
Unlike many writers' journals or journals used in counseling, the 
journals I use are for more academic purposes, as "assignment journals" 
designed to foster reflective, critical responses to the ideas and expe- 
riences in my course. Having students articulate their own ideas and 
opinions enhances their learning. And, having articulated their ideas, 
they have something to share in discussions. 

Given the informal, exploratory nature of journals, I provide students 
with open-ended directions about what constitutes appropriate journal 
entries. They can respond to whatever readings or experiences "interest, 
excite, anger, or amuse" them. The lack of concrete directions terids 
to drive some dutiful, structure-bound students up the wall. 

Because our format is informal and open-ended, I respond to journals 
in a different manne. than I do to students' formal papers. In this 
chapter, I want to discuss certain factors influencing n^y written or 
taped comments to the journals. Then, based on a survey and inter- 
views, I will discuss my students' perceptions o^ my respunses. 

Factors Influencing My Comments 

Genre Expectations 

In reading a text, I am constantly drawing on my knowledge of text 
stmcture conventions to make sense of that text. !f I am reading a 
mystery, 1 draw en my knowledge of mystery genre conventions to 
predict potential outcomes and reduce uncertainty. However, as a 
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different genre with iis own expectations, journal writing often lacks 
and even defies the conventions of well-forined narrative or expository 
texts: overall coherence, logical progression of ideas, a clearly defined 
stance, focus on a topic, and so on. Based on a comparison of effective 
versus less effective journals, Toby Fulwiler (1988) argues that better 
journals are speculatory tentative, exploratory contradictory emotional, 
and reflective, characteristics often assumed to detract from the quality 
of formal academic essays. Responding to journal writing therefore 
involves a different interpretative stance or way of reading than is the 
case with more formal, academic essays. In responding to informal 
journal writing, as I hope to demonstrate, I must shift from responding 
to organized "well-formed" texts to engaging in open-ended dialogue. 

Descriptive "think-aloud" feedback that documents my comprehen- 
sion processes may be quite appropriate for well-formed drafts which 
create and fulfill expectations. Well-formed texts invite me to read 
primarily fur comprehension, creating an implied role of "compre- 
hending reader." Informal writing invites me to read and reciprocate 
as a "dialogue participant," who behaves in an equally informal manner. 
In that role, I am less concerned about comprehending; rather, as in 
a conversation, I am more concerned about demonstrating to students 
that I am engaged by their journals and that I want to stimulate further 
exchange of ideas. 

For example, as I am reading journal entries, I find myself abruptly 
leaping about from one idea to the next. A student is talking about 
an Updike story when she suddenly moves to cata loging gripej^ about 
another literature course, followed by some implications for teaching 
literature. If I were in my "comprehending reader" role, witii expec - 
tations for coherence and unity, I would be primed to look for 
"intertextual" links across these disparate entries. However, as a 
"dialogue participant" 1 mnxi to realize that I must . uspend these 
expectations for coherence and react to the content of h n entries. 

Journals also invite dialogue. Students will fieqiUMitly ask nie for 
my opinion, inviting rne to enter into aialoguo with them, hi this 
role, I am ablt? to pose qu(?stions or model r(^sponses that represent 
certain heuristic strategies for going beyond re.statihg or reacting 
emotionally to expiMiences that reflect on tlie mi^mings of experiences, 
I.esli(^ Williams's (1987) content analysis of pn^serviee student teachers' 
joui'nals found that tliret^-fonrths of the journals were dm^otc^d to 
factual restat(Mn(Mit and emotional n«s})ons(s with oni^-fourih d(nM)ted 
to statin;; rationales o)* to eritiCcH analyses. One of my motive.s in 
nvsponding to jourtials, as sor,j^esl(Hl by []\v extensive resivuTh oti 
dialogue-journal writing (Staton, Shuy, Peyton, cnid Keed 1987), is to 
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model certain heuristic strategies. By internalizing and anticipating 
those strategies, students learn to extend their thinking on their own. 
As these researchers found out, having participated in extended, year- 
long, dialogue 'journal experiences, elementary students were increas- 
ingly more likely to elaborate on their entrieS; prevsumably because 
they internalized their teacher's questions, implying the need to elab- 
orate. I have noticed, for example, that when I ask students to define 
their purposes for certain proposed teaching activities, in subsequent 
entries, they are more likely to consider their purposes, 

Extended Monologue 

One obvious difference between conversation and a journal is that in 
keeping their journals, students are engaged in monologues, which, 
in some cases, they may have difficulty sustaining in the absence of 
another's prompts. They may, then, only superficially reflect on a range 
of different meanings associated with a particular topic or experience. 

Students are often mere likely to sustain their thinking in entries 
when they are trying to define their own attitudes toward experience, 
as opposed to simply regurgitating information. For example, after 
having read the portraits of secondary writing teachers in Perl and 
Wilson's Through Teachers' Eyes (19b7), students wrote extensively 
about their own attitudes toward teaching in order to clarify their 
beliefs about their roles as teachers. One student nicely described this 
process in attempting to define her attitudes towards her father: "a 
small moment in my memory was like a revelation, a dawning of 
understanding. I gaint^d perspective, a move towards the adult world 
and a step further away from childhood, My father was no longer 
east in stone; he was seen by me as a multifaceted individual." 

A number of studies on journal writing suggost that if stu ients 
perceive the journal as a means of defining their own attitude,^ anH 
opinions, they may en^ap^e in more sustained, purposeful writing. 
Sternglass and Pugh (1987) found that graduate students preferred 
giving their own personal cussc^^sments of readings in their journals to 
simply summari/ing those readings. Harste (1987) found that when 
his graduate^ studetits were enc:ouraged to respond to a novel in terms 
of their attitudes and experiences, they devot(nl much of their journal 
response to relating prior experiences, attitudes/beliefs, and literary 
knowledge to the text. In my own analysis of students' literary responses 
in th(?ir journals, I found that students' ahilitief; to express their attitudes 
about their i»X|HMi(M\ce!^ were related to the degree to wliich they were 
able to interpret texts. 
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In order to encourage students to express their own attitudes or 
beliefs, I try to reciprocate by expressing my own attitudes and beliefs 
about related experiences or ideas, which, in some cases, may differ 
from those of the students. For example, many of my students were 
astounded by the amount of work performed by the teachers portrayed 
in Through Teachers' Eyes. One student noted, "How can I spend time 
v/ith both my relationship.^ and my job. Are there more than twenty- 
four hours in a day?" My response to this was, "This does require a 
lot of work, but the teachers were spending a lot of 'working' in the 
classroom by responding to students' paper: in the classroom rather 
than at home." Ideally, students may then reliect on my attitudes and 
beliefs in subsequent entries, resulting in further examinatic . of their 
own assumptions. However, students rarely made explicit responses 
to my responses, something that 1 hope to encourage more of in future 
journals. 

Considering My Students' Level of Development 

In addition to ther^e expectations about journals, my responses are also 
shaped by my students' level of development. My students are shifting 
developmentally from what Erickson (1968) defined as concern with 
"identity" — ^with one's own self in relationship to others — to a concern 
with "achievement" — with one's success as a professional teacher. 
Any developmental transition creates otress, requiring one to tap various 
sources of insight in order to carry oneself through the transition. In 
attempting to define their roles as teachers, my students frequently 
respond to descriptions of teachers teaching, as in Through Teachers' 
Eyes, as well as to negative experiences with some of their college 
instructors. 

Based on tht^r revi(^w of research on developmental levels and 
teacher education, Thies-Sprinthall and Sprinthall (1987) posit that 
preservic:c? .^Indents fall into two levels of development. Mode A and 
Mode B. Mode A students prefer to learn in a factual, structured, 
defined mode; they are more compliant, "other-directed," social con- 
formists; these students tend to believe that there is one "right way" 
of t(.^aching. In contrast. Mode B students prefer to learn in a more 
abstract, unstructured, autonomous n\ode and are more ccnnfortable 
with optional p(?rspectives on teaching. In using a journal, l^hies- 
Sprinthall and S{)rir\thall recommend that teachers provide Mode A 
stud(Mits with more structured assigr\ments and c^xtcnisive, supportive 
feedback, .nid that they provide Mode B students with less structured 
uLisignmenls. 
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These two groups therefore have different preferred ways of or 
approaches to learning. In The Experience of Learning, Marton, Hounsell, 
and Entwistle (1984) define two basic approaches to learning — (1) an 
intention to understand, involving an internally-driven need to organize 
and critically evaluate information, and (2) an intention to reproduce 
information in compliance with externally imposed tasks. Mode A 
students are more likely to reproduce informcition while Mode B 
students are more likely to want to understand that information. In 
order to determine the preferred learning approaches for my students, 
I have given them the Inventory of Learning Processes (Schmeck, Ribich, 
and Ramanaiah 1977). This inventory provides information about 
students' propensity to be "deep" versus "shallow" thinkers, reflecting 
the distinction between understanding versus reproducing. The inven- 
tory also provides information on the degree of "elaborative process- 
ing" — students' propensity to apply new information to their own 
lives or to generate examples from their own experiences as opposed 
to simply reiterating information, Schmeck's research indicates that 
"deep/elaborative" learners deal more with the meanings of experi- 
ence, translating information into their own conceptions, whereas 
"shallow/reiterative" learr\ers simply repeat information in its or'ginal 
form. 

I hope that using a journal will help students move from being 
"shallow/reiterative" learners to "deep/elaborative" learners. When I 
assign the journals, I tell students that they need not restate the 
information presented in the readings, but rather, that they should 
critically analyze and evaluate the readings and generate ideas for 
teaching — their thinking being essential to their becoming what Donald 
Schon (1987) calls the "reflective practitioner" 

However, some of my students simply summarize the ideas presented 
without extending their thinking to their own experiences. In respond- 
ing to these students, I pose questions designed to help them define 
their meaninj^s. For example, if a student uses the concept "ownership," 
I may ask that student to define what he or she tneans by "ownership" 
or, if possible, to think of examples from his or her own writing 
experience. 

Students' Perceptions of Journal Responses 

We often have little sense of how students are reactin;; to our comments. 
Hut knowing; how stud(*nts perceive our comments may h(*lp us to 
better understand which kinds of comment:", are, in general, most or 
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least helpful for them. With this in mind, Judith Boyce (1987) inter- 
viewed sixth graders about her comments in their reading journals. 
She found that students most preferred those comments that created 
a personal dialogue with the student, "in which I was just another 
human being rather than the teacher" (133), Similarly, Nancie Atwell 
(1987) found that in exchanging letters with her eighth graders, the 
most i teresting letters occurred when she "responded as a curious 
human being . . . when I leveled with readers about my own experi- 
ences, tastes, and opinions, sharing freely and frankly" (276). 

Boyce also found that some of lier students disliked her questions. 
One student implied that the questions were not genuine because she 
never answered them. Another student preferred comments "that add 
to the idea" rather than questions that could imply criticism that a 
student's entry was inconsistent with the teacher's expectations (133). 
Based on these reactions, Boyce considered revising her questions to 
"I wonder" statements so that her intentions would not be misinter- 
preted. Moreover, Atwell found that "when I bombarded kids with 
teacher questions, I turned the dialogue journal into a test" (276). 
Boyce also noted that ipting a personal, conversational tone entailed 
some risks. She wondc ied if, by opening herself up >d expressing 
her own personal opinions, she risked situations in which students 
would not really care about her opinions or experience, At the same 
time, she recognized that her students could assume the same attitude — 
if they believed that she did not care about their experiences, they 
would also be reluctant to risk exposing them. 

Students' Reactions to My Comments 

To determine students' reactions to my comments, I asked the students 
in my composition methods d-^ss to quote specific comments that they 
found to be "useful" or "not useful" and to give reasons for judging 
them as one or the other, 

■Positive Cvmments 

One of their most frequent reactions was that my comments were 
only positive?. Students also noted th;'t I avoid(?d direct criticism. As 
oru^ student nolcKl, "By using, 'I missed' in '1 missrd more specific 
comments to some nf the readings/ you avoided pointing the finger 
at me, softening the criticism," 
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Descriptions of Strategies 

Students also commented that my descriptions of their use of particular 
strategies — "listing/' "mapping/' "contrasting/' and "citing evidence/' 
for example — encouraged them to conceive of their own processes: "I 
went back and looked at my various strategies again/' Others noted 
that knov/ing a repertoire of optional strategies helped them consider 
different ways of thinking about a topic. Similarly, based on his 
research on journal writing, Robert Wess (1987) found that by giving 
students a set of categories such as "restating/' "recalling/' "con- 
necting/' "synthesizing/' and "interpreting" for categorizing their en- 
tries, he helped his students become more aware of optional ways of 
thinking. 

Students' Perceptions of Myself 

My queries about students' perceptions of my comments indicated 
that, as in any conversation, they were "reading" my comments to 
gain some sense of rny interest in, engagement with, or attitudes 
toward their entries. For example, some students were simply seeking 
some reassurance about the appropriateness of their entries. Other 
students were put off by what they perceived to be routine, formal, 
evaluative comments that conveyed little interest in, or engagement 
with, their entries. In essence, they were saying, "We're willing to let 
our hair down — to be spontaneous, informal, and engaged, but you're 
nol^ — ^you're still in the formal mode/' Often, students interpret some 
of my self-disclosures about related experiences or ideas as an indirect 
signal that I am engaged with their entries — implying that I am willing 
to be a partner in the conversation, not a detached ''evaluator/' 

Students also indicated that when I cite my experiences, it helps 
them link their ideas to a "real-world" context. For example, if they 
proposed a technique for leachinj^ poetry, I noted that I us(?d that 
ti^chnicjue with some? succ(?ss. They could then assess whether their 
ideas had any practical potential. 

Questions 

I found, much as Boyce did, that stucknts jiuiged my questions 
accorf^ing to what tlicy perceived to be my underlying intentions. They 
responded positivc^ly to qia^stions that served to "engage mv in written 
conversation" ur that convc^yed an interest in the stud(Mit's topic. They 
were more critical of questions such as ''What art.' some other related 
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experiences"", which they thought implied that they had failed to meet 
my expectations. 

Comments Linking Entries to Papers or Teachin^^ 

Students cited as useful the comments I made which suggested ways 
to use their journals to develop ideas for their papers. For example, 
in response to my comment that "this is something to think about for 
Paper 11/' a student noted, "A student might be very confused and 
flustered about an upcoming assignment, and a comment like this may 
help them out." Students also noted instances in which 1 connected 
or asked them to connect their ideas to teaching suggestions: "[you] 
took my experience and showed me how 1 can use it in the classroom." 
Many students wanted even more evaluative commentary about whether 
their teaching ideas would work in the classroom, in some cases, 
inviting a dialogue with questions such as "Are these going to work?" 
"Why or why not?" "What do you suggest?" "What kinds might they 
like or dislike?" 

Comments Perceived as Unhelpful 

Students were critical of my attempts to restate or paraphrase their 
entries, noting that they "already knew that." Similarly, they noted 
that comments such as "good criticism" or "good idea" "really didn't 
mean anything" because they "didn't give reasons and criteria for 
saying [what is] 'good.'" For example, in responi;e to my comment that 
conferences can be time-consuming^ ^hat "this can be a real problem," 
a student asked, "Why does it cause proble^.s? What problems? Can 
they be avoided?" And, as in Boyce's study, students had difficulty 
interpreting what they perceived to be ambiguous comments. For 
example, in response to the question, "You are constantly redefining 
purpose," a student noted that "1 didn't know if my doing this was 
good or bad," 

Respondinj^ to Individual Differences in Journal Writing 

While there were some common threads in these reactions, many of 
the students' responses reflected their unique purposes, needs, attitudes, 
and preferred approach to loan\ing. Some students are much more 
"writer-based," employing their private shorthand that borders on 
incomprehensibility. Un the opposite end of the pole are students who 
are quite concerned with carefully following what they assume "1 
want" in the journal. 
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For each of these students, I vary my responses according to my 
perceptions of their purposes for their journal writing. They may want 
to define their own beliefs about teaching, keep a record of teaching 
Ideas, analyze their own writing, complain about a class, or keep field 
notes, hi this way, I avoid letting my responses be dictated by my 
beliefs about what the students' purposes should be. Rather than 
reading my comments in terms of whether their entries conform to 
my expectations, students may then intuit from my comments that I 
am sensitive to their individual purposes. Thus my comments may 
serve in encouraging students to use their journals for their own 
purposes, rather than simply for fulfilling an assignment. 

I also try to intuit certain needs, needs that often concern the desire 
for self-assurance rather than the desire for autonomy. Some students, 
particularly Mode A students, need a lot of positive reassurance because 
they are concerned about whether they are "doing it right" or "being 
on the right track." In contrast, other students, who are not in the 
least concerned about "doing it right," treasure their journals as "their 
own," and view my evaluative comments as unnecessary and even 
somewhat hollow. 

Illustrations of Individual Students' Purposes and Needs 

The following are some illustrations of my individual college students' 
purposes and needs. In order to provide some understanding of the 
differences in these students' orientation towards thinking and learning, 
I will cite their scores on three scales from the Schmeck Inventory of 
Learning Processes: "deep," "shallow" and "elaborative" thinking, 
scores from "1" (low) to "10" (high), 

Laura's journal contains entry responses to most all of the readings. 
She consistently noted that she "liked" a reading, then summari/ed 
it. As she read, she noted that she "liked" the reading and often cited 
some related experiences or t(?aching implications, with few self- 
sponsored entries about other matters. For example, she responds to 
l3onald Murray's book, A Writer Teaches Writing (1984), with the 
following entries: 

I liked his explanation of ^enre ai\d the "form lies within the 
material"; that it is th(^ form that is the nieanin^^ and tha'. it is 
important to look, reorder, etc. that form by looking throuj^h 
"different lenses." 

I also Wkvd the j.tportanci* M\u'r.iy pliired on leads. 1 think that 
just working on leads/titles in the beginning would build confi- 
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dence in the students because it gives them something to work 
from- some concrete basis. 

The fact that she consistently stuck to this assigned pattern or 
structure reflects the orientation of a highly conscientious Mode A 
student, who is concerned about fulfilling the assignment in the 
appropriate manner. Her score on the "de\?p" scale, "7," was average, 
but her score of "10" on the "shallow" scale was the highest possible. 
She also had a relatively low score, "3," on the "elaborative" scale. 
Her attitude toward the journal was very positive. In her own journal 
she notes that "an enormous amount of learning occurs in journal 
writing — thoughts flow easier; there's no pressure; experimentation 
can occur." In her interview, she defined her primary purpose as 
"keeping a record of thoughts or activities; Murray had some interesting 
activities; I really liked writing about them because I wanted to make 
sure 1 would remember them." However, one problem with her entries 
was that they becaine overly dependent on the readings "to make 
sense out of teaching writing," at the expense of articulating her own 
original ideas. When, in the interview, 1 asked her to define her own 
strategies for dealing with issues such as grading or "classroom control," 
she was often not sure what to do. She also "didn't like writing about 
.y own writing processes — that was more analytical; 1 had to dig 
inside and come up with some things that made some sense." Her 
dependency on external structures is evident in her belief that students 
"need a real structure in order to get anything done" or that "a teacher 
needs a structure for what we're going to cover" 

Given her dependency on external structures, she was consistently 
concerned about whether she was "doing the right thing" or was "on 
the right track." "When 1 started writing, I had a hard time knowing 
what exactly you wanted in the journal." She therefore valued my 
comments as "helping me think that I was on the right li^ She 
notes that my comment, "These are key points," "made me think that 
I'm gettinp' the right concepts." However, while "the feedback did 
help, it still aidn't tell me exactly what you were looking for" When 
asked how she would grade a journal, she noted, "I du think that 
[students] should be held accountable : >r the criteria," and that "if a 
kid was 'off-track,' it would help if 1 saic' you rould so some of this," 
Given Laura's learning approach, my ccvmrnents serve primarily as 
reassurance. However, her interview comments suggest that she is 
gaining increased confidence in using writing to express her own 
thoughts, but remains uneasy about cisSvN ting hrv own unique ideas: 
"whatever v^onies out is a reflection of rny own creativity- — i^at has 
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me scared." "With the creative— you can do whatever you want — and 
that makes it harder" 

Knowing what I know now from my interview with her, if I were 
responding to her journal in the future, I would pose more directive 
questions that would challenge her to define her original thoughts, in 
order to nudge her toward recognizing her creative inner resources. 
What this suggests is that, prior tc responding to the journal, I should 
hold conferences with my students about their journals to get a clearer 
sense of their purposes and attitudes. 

In contrast to Laura, Lori is a highly individualistic Mode B student 
who values her autonomy. Her score of "6" on the "deep" scale was 
similar to Laura's scorc% but, in contrast to Laura's high score of "10" 
on the "shallow" scale, she had a "2," and, in contrast to Laura's "3" 
on the 'elaborative" scale, she had a score of "10." 

She placed a high priority on fulfilling her own goals; without a 
strong sense of purpose, she had little interest in writing. In my 
interview with her, she tooted that she was least enthusiastic about 
what Laura most preferred doing — responding to the readings. She 
viewed her responses to the readings as simply "reading checks," 
"exercises" devoid of any purpose. In contrast to Laura, she viewed 
my positive comments about these responses to the readings as a 
superfluous part of a teacher/student evaluative ritual, rather than as 
a genuine conversation. Moreover, she was disappointed that I failed 
to sense her lack of interest. 

To alleviate the "in one ear and ou!- the other" syndrome, she 
decided to experiment by adopting different roles and was pleased 
that her role-playing invited more of the personal involvement and 
self-disclosure of mine that she valued, She was keeping a journal in 
another one of my courses and used it in conjunction with a research 
project to keep field notes and daily comments about some of the 
students she was workinj^ with. Noting that she throws herself into 
her research projects, she discovered that the journal provides her 
with a more clearly defined purpose in that "the journal comes off 
the project," serving as a "life raft" to help her "keep track of rny 
students and my feelings" In this situation, "my purpose is not your 
purpose"; her interest in the project shaped her field notes cind reactions 
to related readings, rather than s;mply fulfilling a "dry assignment" 
Lori valued not only autonomy, but also intellectual intensity She 
therefore sought signs of engagement or intensity in my comments 
that verified my sense of her engagement, She became irked when I 
failed to perceive her boredom and sought to jjrovoko more engagement 
on my part. All of this suggests that, rather than assuming that students 
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like ,ori do not need much feedback, I need to share some of my 
own intensity. 

In contrast to Laura, Tom has a low score on the "shallow" thinking 
scale ("3") but the highest score possible on the "elaborative" scale, 
a "10." He was particularly interested in applying his ideas to a range 
of different experiences, reflecting his high "elaborative" score, Rather 
than being concerned with "being on track," he enjoyed "going off 
on a tangent," and particularly liked the fact that in the journal he 
could leap around readily becmse he "didn't have to make transitions." 
Tom's journal illustrated a consistent concern with the value of self- 
expression as related to denning his own attitudes and beliefs about 
experience, a search for rneaning. As a high "elaborative" thinker, he 
uses his entries to roam about, seeking ideas from a range of experi- 
ences. As he notes, "If I haven't spent enough time gathering infor- 
mation, then it is difficult for me to write. I am always amazed when 
people sit down to the typewriter with nothing in front of them/' 

Tom was one of the few students who responded to a number of 
the published autobiographical narratives written in my composition 
methods class, using his responses to further define and clarify his 
own attitudes toward growth and change. For example, in response 
to a portrait of a son choosing a different career from that of his 
father, he noted that "Don's piece helped me keep in perspective how 
I can carry forth from my father even if I don't do so in his footsteps." 
In response to a student's description of her failure to make a 
cheerieading team, Tom found that he admired her "honesty,": "She 
truly believed that becoming a cheerleader would indeed make all of 
the difference in the world/' concluding that "she changes and that 
is the essence^ — the Ueon in the beginning of that story was not the 
same as the one who ended it," 

His interest in autobiography stemmed from his need to define his 
own role or self-concept. He noted that in coming from a family of 
scientists, he had had to legitimatize his own career choice of bev:oming 
an English teacher. He recounted an incident in another class in which 
the teacher began class by sitting in the back of the room and saying 
nothing. As the class finally initiated theW* own discussion, he assumed 
a leadership role: "I liked it because as 'the leader' the students directed 
their comments to me. And I, in turn, tried to keep the discussion 
moving along." He also noted thtU "there ^re numerous levels of selves 
within literature as well as different ways our selves react to that 
literature, I am not going to argui> the orthodox line that there an* no 
S(?lves (only imaginary ones), but I am amazed when people argue 
that there is only one true self." 
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Given his interest in defining attitudes and self-concept, I felt a 
strong need to reciprocate because I grew up with a well-known 
professor/ father and identified with his need to acquire one's own 
voice as distinct from that of one's father or family. Thus, in response 
to his comment about multiple selves, I noted, "I believe that we 
develop 'selves' through our articulation with others and that our 
conceptions of selves are constantly changing." 

However, in contrast to Lori, Tom perceived my self-disclosure and 
involvement as an intrusion into his autonomous, private search for 
meaning. When I asked him about engaging in a dialogue with his 
own students, he argued that "injecting personal thoughts" into a 
journal may result in "their journal looking like my thoughts," a 
concern consistent with the value he placed on self-expression. While 
he liked some of the evaluative comments, in contrast to Lori, he 
seemed quite satisfied with the somewhat minimal responses I provided. 

Consistent with their ov/n preferred approaches to learning, each 
of these students therefore had different purposes and each valued 
different kinds and degrees of responses. Laura, dutifully following 
the assignment, used the journal to keep a record of teaching ideas, 
while Lori usea it to generate ideas for her paper, and Tom used it to 
explore experiences related to defining self-concept. While Laura and 
Tom valued my evaluative comments, Lori viewed them as unnecessary. 
While Lori wanted more self-disclosing dialogue, Tom resisted dialogue 
as an intrusion. 

What I Learned from My Students' Reactions 

In thinking about my students' reactions to my comments, 1 recognize 
several ways in which I could improve my responses: 

/ nproving My Ability Intuit Differences in Approaches 
to learnin^i and Purpose 

I need to attend more carefully to individual differences in students' 
approaches to learning and purpose. Once I am able to perceive a 
student's particular approach or purpose, I can respond accordingly. 
As I noted previously, 1 may want to hold conferences with my students 
to help them to d(?fino or clarify their purposes or needs. Or I may 
ask students, within the journal, to define their purposes or needs. 

It is also the case that helping students to clarify their purposes may 
shift their concertis away from using journals si!nj)ly to fulfill an 
assignment to using the journals for their own needs. Students who 
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had some sense of why tln^y were using the journal seemed to be 
more intellectually engaged with their journals than those who were 
simply completing my assignment. Because Lori knew that she needed 
"to keep track of my students/' her field-note entries had some purpose. 

Encouraging More Deep/Elaborative Thinking 

While I certainly want to accommodate individual differences, I also 
want to try to continue to push students like Laura toward more deep/ 
elaborative thinking, If my students are to become "reflective practi- 
tioners/' to use Schon's term, they need to do more than collect or 
generate activities; they need to reflect' on the purpose, value, and 
consequences of those activities. 

In order to foster this reflective stance and to maintain some dialogue 
with my students, I would try to model how I define the purpose, 
value, and consequences of the activities I am using in the classroom. 
For example, if a student notes that "freewriting sounds like a good 
idea/' I v mid note that, "When we did the freewriting the other day 
about 'judging others/ I wanted to generate some feehngs about the 
difficulty of judging others' writing, which we could share in discussion," 

However, as I have argued in regard to the use of modeling in 
conferences, unless students can reciprocate in subsequent entries, I 
have no idea as to whether my modeling has any influence on the 
students. I therefore plan to encourage students, in the spirit of 
establishing more of a conversation, to respond to my comments. 
Furthermore, I ckvirly recognize the need to continue to break out of 
a detached, evaluative stance and share my own related ideas and 
experiences. My students may be more likely to reciprocate or reply 
to my ideas and experiences than to a comment such as "interesting 
ideas/' In reading about my frustrations with trying to motivate 
students, th(?y may, in sensing my willingness to admit problems, want 
to share some of their own problems. 

Encouraging Perspective-taking 

One reason for the lack of engagement in many journals is that, 
although students are expressing their opinions, ihey are not playing 
those opinions off against other, opposing opinions or examining those 
opinions from different perspiH:lives. I'or example*, in responding to a 
short: J:t:-iy, they may to. 3 readily adopt tlu* perspective of one character 
without considering other characters' jierspectives, 

To encourage mnyv perspective taking, I will ask students to create 
itmer 'dialogues or debates, then have thcim address or debate authors, 
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cited authorities, or mj^self. Students could also adopt a range of 
different roles or personae in their journals, shifting from one per- 
spective to the n^xi. All of these <^;trategies may lesult in more engaging 
journals, which would enhance my own engagement with their work 
and increase the potential for interchange and dissonance that is the 
essence of learning. 
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I wish to make clear that the self I am speaking of here, and the 
one with which we will be concerned in the classroom, is a literary 
self, not a mock or false self, but a stylistic self, the self construable 
from the way words fall on a page. The other self, the identity 
of a student, is something with which I as a teacher can have 
nothing to do, not if I intend to remain a teacher. That there is a 
relation between these two selves, between writing and thinking, 
intellect and being, a confusing, complicated, and involving re- 
lation indeed — this is undeniable. ... But the nature of this rela- 
tion, that of the self to the roles or styles in which it finds 
expression and through which it grows, is one that only an 
individual writer or thinker has the right to work out. . . . Ideally, 
hopefully, primarily, our concern is with words: not with thinking, 
but with a language about thinking; not with people or selves but 
with languages about people and selves. 

William E. Coles, Jr., The Plural V 

Before going on to discuss my responses to students' essays and poems, 
I should say something about the way my classes are designed and 
(mostly) conducted. No matter what I teach — composition, poetry 
writing, or a graduate seminar in response theory — I establish my 
classes as workshops, as places whore students do the work of readers 
and writers by entering into ongoing conversations about each other's 
writings and readings. I duplicate papers (students, my own, other 
writers) or passages from them, ask questions that invite conversations 
about what students think the writing has to say and encourage critical 
cotnments, partly through n^y questions and partly through my own 
talk. Often I will establish a dialectic — an occasion in a class discussi(m 
for opening up a particular passage or moment in a piece of writing-- 
by posmg questions that allow shidents to discuss the passage under 
consideration by pushing against its grain, in a inanner of s])eaking, 
by polarizing it so it tnight appear not as th(^ necM^ssary or right or 
only thing to say, but as one of man)' possible things to say witliin 
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the polarities or context made possible by the passage itself. In one of 
the papers I will discuss later, for example, a student develops his 
interpretation of his past high school j^raduation by portraying it as a 
time of high anxiety and fear, a time to suddenly realize that his future 
would be his, not his parents', to control. H » says, "I was getting 
scared and insecure knowing 1 was to be on my own." To push against 
his comment, one that speaks, I think, from a generalized sense of a 
past event rather than from a particular moment, I might ask the class, 
as a part of our discussion of this paper, if they believe, from the 
paper, that graduation is all fear and anxiety. Where does the fear and 
anxiety come from in the story he's telling? Are there other emotions, 
perhaps joy or celebration, represented in the paper? (And there were,) 
How, then, might graduation be presented as more than fear and 
anxiety without writing out the fear and anxiety? And, too, without 
allowing the fear and anxiety to close it down, to make it only that? 

By pushing against j-assages, especially the over-generalized ones 
that Coles refers to as "theme writing" 1 hope to help students move 
away from theme writing and to see multiple perspectives, more often 
than not ones that they offer themselves in their papers, and to take 
a critical stance towards their own writing — a stance that inevitably 
asks them to see the past, whether it is distant or only moments ago, 
through the particulars that might represent it, and to then imagine 
experiences (including readings) as complicated, messy things that defy 
quick and easy representations. 1 shtnild say too that this does not 
happen easily, as easily as, perhaps, it sounds. My students are usually 
novices at presenting their "readings" of experiences aii^l lexis, and 
they feel uncomfortable "tnaking up things," or imagining what they 
don't know for "a fact," as one sophomore said during a class discussion 
where 1 was pressing her to forniul.ite alternative "readings" of 
bn^ikdancing as a cultural ritual. And there is the sense, too, in which 
writers generally become sonii^thing like novici^s in the fi}cv of begin- 
ninj^s tliat cisk for an imagining or reconstructing of the ptist, whetlier 
that particular instance of the past is r(^pr(^(Mil(Hi by eviMits and p(H)ple 
or ideas fornuilaicHi in r(\sponsr to leadings. Keronsiructing and imag- 
ining are difficult work, and it is, 1 thuik, nuicli easier to make svvee})ing 
general gestures from [\\v past than it is to )^round wriiinj^, and tc»lk in 
specific rnonuMits. Tart of learning to s^roinid writing in })cn1icnlars has 
to do \vith kvirning, lo talk .-jbont writings to f.ilk al^out wh.at has fallen 
on the paf;e, and tlierc^ is ti clisciplirn^ to pointin)^ lo s})(H*ific j^issagivs 
or nionuMils in a paptn and commenting, about those, not aboul some 
g,en(M'aH/ed response that nii);li[ h.i\'i> tn ilo ^vith flie author s inl<Mition 
or a g,enen)us nMding, of lli.it. Hy (establishing a conversation and 
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pushing some (or a lot) against the grain, it is possible (but certainly 
not necessarily the case) that rcseeing papers and passages will become 
more than adding or subtracting sentences to elaborate or clarify what 
is already there. A conversation that takes as its habit the ground of 
a paper, the particulars and their relationships and extensions, and 
what is on the page (the grain) as one of the possibilities of what 
might be there, as presented by the dialectic it establishes, offers, 1 
think, opportunities for students to imagine writing as an ongoing 
tangling and untangling and tangling. And it is possible in this context 
to then imagine papers and passages (and poems) as moments in that 
tangling and untangling, moments that are more plastic and open to 
play than set and locked, as they often say, in words. Within a dialectic 
(and there are problems, to be sure, in posing a dialectic in polarities, 
but it has been for me a useful place to begin) students at least have 
the opportunity of learning that what is on the page is one possibility 
among others. And through workshop discussions, through conver- 
sations v/here they speak with each other, they can hear and comment 
on other comments, and they can learn how to ask questions of writing, 
questions that point to passages and moments in texts — whether they 
are students' texts or professionals'. 

I think, too, that when there are numerous people involved in a 
conversation about a piece of writing, it is possible for imitation to 
play a subtle but important role. With multiple comments and questions, 
everyone participating in the conversation has the opportunity to 
imitate, to step into and assume those readings and critical frames that 
seem interesting or smart to them. The multiplicity of play in conver- 
sations allows space for various takes on pieces of writing, and in this 
space the opportunity exists for people to try on, so to speak, the 
various frames, and this imitation seems as important to me as the 
kind of imitation tnat comes into play whevi v.'^^ ^^y on 'he perspectives 
or voices or styles of other writers. I undi-rstanH iirilation in the 
contexts of its consequence; in conversation, and in possibilities 
inherent in putting before students compellin;^, chaiiengin):;, and cjuirky 
examples of writing- -examples that, in othvv words, might make it 
possible for them to learn someihinj; that s^)meone els(^ does or desires 
to do. I know that attention to imitation, like attention to |nn1iculai's 
(or, in another languaj^e, "dc^tails") is not now a very popular way to 
talk about writinj^, and ])artlv, I think, this is the result of <i history 
wht.Tc^ both were* used didactirallv as the points of K^ssons and drills, 
but those (^x( ess(*s do not have* to enter into orca:uons whcM'e studcMils 
are prc\s(Mit(^d \'^'ith exami,')l(^s sui'rounded bv critical convcMsations about 
them. Once again the context ma^n^s all the dilfereiHe, and it is quite 
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a diiferent kind of k'arning that goes on when students have conver- 
sations, for instance, about particularf. in specific pieces of writing, 
than when the^' are simply told to put more details in a paragraph or, 
worse yet, given sentences to which they must add details, hnitation, 
whether it has to do with subjects, or voices, or styles, or particulars, 
can be taught in a much m jvq subtle way, through conversations that 
ask for shifting attentions. And the affects are often visible (at least 
as I have seen them), then, in bits and pieces in writing and in the 
kinds of talk, including the kinds of questions, students bring to essays 
and poems. 

Out of habit and a compulsion to write while I read, 1 write 
comments on students' essays and poems. They almost always take 
on a life of their own. I ask questions, and I speak back, sometimes 
pushing against a passage, sometimes summarizing what I make of a 
passage and asking if that is what the writer makes of it, and sometimes 
praising strong readings or arguments or images. At times I ask students 
to revise papers (or pjems) and other times I simply speak back and 
let the students do what they want. There are no grades given for 
individual papers or poems (all my evaluation is done using the 
students' complete portfolios of writing at the end of "ihe semester), 
and I hold individual thirty-minute conferences at least twice a semester 
and more if I can. 1 always feel more in touch with students' writing 
during these conferences than I do writing comments on papers. Even 
when my questions and comments are elaborate and try to explain 
themselves by pointing to passages in a text, I feel less certain about 
their effects than 1 do when I raise them in conferences where 
conversations are possible, but it is simply not possible for me to hold 
conferences more than a few times each semester, and there are too 
many adv-'^.ntages to workshops, to those larger conversations, tt) even 
allow me to imagine my wanting to proceed only through conferences. 

It has also always been difficult for me to predict how involved my 
students might become with an individual essay assignment or poern. 
Ihis uncertainty among other things, has led vw to av(Md discrete 
assigniiK'nts and to turn instead to semester long assignmcMit sequences 
that pos(^ problems for students, problems that [\u'\ "work" through 
tluMi' reading and writing. I think studcMits can be morc^ involved '.vith 
se(]uenced a.ssignmeiits than with di cret(\ unconnected tasks brvause 
sc^qucMKcs can conq)el them lo \rvc\kc commitnuMits to extended aca- 
dcnriic projects, like, tor example, "(Irowtb. and Chcini;e in Adolescence"'* 
(the one used in onr t5asi(^ Readinj; and Writin;*, courses at Pittsbvngh) 
thtit in\'olv(^ nunierotis r(\M.Hn)^, cxnd writing Itisks desivyicHl to build on 
and spiral off of each other, The Basic Reading and Writing (BKW) set 
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of assignments invites students to use reading, writing, and class 
discussions in an ongoing study of adolescence, a study that is 
conducted through their writing about themselves and about the 
adolescents they encounter in books such as Catcher iu the Rye and 
the theories of adolescence they study in books such as Coming of Age 
in Samoa, ^ Sequences like the one we use in our BRW classes encourage 
students to develop their own "readings" an(^ points of view in concert 
with those of the professionals who wrote the essays and stories they 
are reading and in concert with their classmates, 

1 do not use assignments in my poetry writing classes, at least not 
the way I do in my composition courses, but 1 have imagined semester- 
long projects for my students, and these projects then guide the kinds 
of poems and tasks I put before them. When I teach the Introduction 
to Poetry Writing course, for example, I think of my st^ dents as 
novices (and most of them are), who write a poetry equivalent to an 
over-generalized essay; not because they want to or have learned to, 
but usually because they have allowed themselves to be seduced by 
big subjects like love or death or world peace (as is usually the case 
for novices, 1 think, and as we will see examples of later), and they 
do not know much about modern poetry, because they have not read 
much of it. When I set a project for these writers, I think about helping 
them learn to tell stories in poems and to ground those stories in 
images and particulars that allow them to invest their emotions in 
what they are writing. I put examples before them that I think they 
can speak to with interest and commitment, and I may ask them to 
write particular kinds of poems, poems that, say, pay attention to the 
details of landscape or faces, as a part of their work on this larger 
project of telling stories in poems. And, of course, we use our class 
time for conversations about the c^xamples I bring before^ them and 
about their own work For a more advanced grouv) of students, perhaps 
an intermt^diate group writing poems thai are almost exclusiv(^ly stories 
lush with particulars, I would set tht* stMnesler's project around more 
experimental writing that speaki. through lyrics or nu^ditations, and 
those would be thc^ kinds of examples that 1 would bring to them and 
the kinds of poems 1 would ask them to write. And although my sense 
of projecls for my students in the poetry writing courst^s is nc^t guided 
by sequences of specific assignments, the projects proceed around 
central concerns and I sec^ my responsibilitit^s, thtMi, in much the same* 
way as 1 see thcMn f(M' my composition ccnnst^s, and a larj;e part ot 
those have to do with the* c^xarnpl(*s anti rc\idinf^,s thai 1 bring to my 
students and the ways 1 ask for their attention and imitation in 
conversations and in writing. 
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Now lot me turn to some examples of students' compositions. Here 
is the first draft of an essay by Robin, a college freshman, written in 
response to the first assignment in that BRW sequence. The assignment 
asks for an essay about a significant experience that happened in the 
last two years, an experience "that has changed the way you are or 
the way you think about things." It goes on to invite a description of 
the experience and an explanation of "why and how this experience 
was a significant one." 

I'hv most significant thing thtit happened to me in the last few 
yenrs was when my father had a nervous breakdown. It changed 
my whole world, my family came apart, the man I loved and 
depended on for our food and clothes and shelter was sick. The 
most important man in the world to me was sick, crazy 1 thought. 
M) father stands six feet three inches, his skin shines like black 
fresh coal, his eyes so loving and strong are a pretty brown, his 
hair is natural curly, his feet a size 15 to the whole big structure. 
My father looks good for his 48 years, borne on Dec 30, 1937 by 

Mrs and father by Judge He came 

home late on Saturday night drained and tired. works at a GH 
plant day after day dtiing the same old job for the past 15 years 
of his life. Working all day long on a garhag? truck to help give 
us brats the extra things we wanted but didr 't need. We have a 
nice house in a nice neighborhood. My father is looked up to by 
all the neighbors because he works so hard for us. Last vear he 
saved up enough money to send my mother and sister to California. 
I worked and paid my own way first class flight. He had alumunum 
siding put on the house while we were gone for a special surprise 
for my mother. He had given us so much and worked so hard 1 
guess it just got to him. Always giving and never receiving, he 
had to know we loved him and loved everything he did for us. 
He became depressed, lost and lonely and afraid. We all helped 
niu'se him hack to health with the doctor help. And now 1 know 
how to share and ai^^prt^ciate this wonderful man more. Understand 
his faults and know that he's not perfect. I love this man with 
his faults and all I know that all |u*ople have problems big and 
smal' and that you have to deal with it. 

I 'lis papc^r by another student, Chris, is alst) from Robin's da s. It 
was written in response to the same assignment. 

in tht^ past three years especiallv significant ' xperiences have 
liapp(M\ed to me. 1 think Wfr i.^ full of t*xpe"ienuvs all to aid ones 
personal outlook, [HMsonalitv and judgment. As 1 said I've had 
numerous ex|u>riences and it all stdrled when we moved from 
I. on); Island to V/\. All thesc^ i'\|uMiences helped to broaden the 
outlook for t\r\ aii|;ej'ed and confused te('na);er Me. An experience 
lhat s( ,jred me the most vvhich 1 chose lo explain was my 
graduation. 
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It nil started in Jan when everyone was saying things like; "I 
can't wait to get out of this hole/' or "I can't wait to get out of 
this jail." But I was getting scared and insecure knowing I was to 
be on my own. Hventually many others like I'd say a majority 
felt that way by may and june. Its funny all you life your parents 
have been saying don't ,wscrastinatc or do homework etc. Your 
parents were always there with a home, food and clothing no 
danger except boo boos. Now you realize your out of school 
playtime, party life and its time to put out. You ask yourself 
questions like; what am I going to do? What do I want to do? 
Will I pump gas until I'm sixty five? or will I be a bum? What 
real headbonders to think about for sure. 

This was a significant experience in that 1 was forced to choose 
between wasting time and looking for oneself. After all what is 
success but finding happiness which is finding yourself. 

I cannot help but admire Robin's draft tor the risks it takes, risks 
that were very apparent in class discussinns of drafts of this assignment 
from other students who, like Chris, cViose to w^rite about more 
commonplace experiences like graduation or balancing a budget or 
doing laundry for the first time. I like the way, too, that Robin's draft 
brings forward the particulars about her father. By writing about his 
physical stature, his responsibilities, his job, and his generosity, she 
offers the possibility of a strong, authoritative reading of him and his 
nervous breakdow^n. She says that "the most important man in the 
world to me was sick, crazy I thought/' and this, along with the 
descriptions she brings forward and her insistence that "He had given 
so much and worked so hard 1 guess it just got to him," makes his 
giving (and, perliaps, as she suggests, his never receiving) a key 
element in her attempt to represent what happened to him. When I 
commented on this paper, I pointed to the particulars and to her 
highlighting of her father's generosity, and I raised questions about 
where she might go from here with the essay. Did she want to say 
more about how her father changed? Where could sho place herself 
and her feelings in this experience so hi r writing about it might show^ 
us what happened to turn this powerful man into onv that was "sick, 
cra/y I thought"? Did she uMnt to say more about how she nursed 
him back to health? And w4iat about the faults? She did not bring 
them forward, yet they seem to w^ant [u take a place, but it is difficult 
for me to make the? connections. What might they be? Ihnv might sht,^ 
discuss her feelings about thern? How cue they ccmnected to his 
streugtlis? D()(vs a more elaborate discussion of this belong in this 
paper? My comments to Robin played off of moments she offers in 
the pa|un', and 1 tried to stay ck^sj to ihosc^ tliat I tliought w^vrv ki,^y, 
and during tlie class discussion, other students noticed, in particular. 
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her mention of her father's change, her nursing him back to health, 
and her thinking that he was perhaps crazy, Th^y wanted to know 
more, so the discussion turned to a conversation to get Robin to say 
more, and as she did, students told her that much of what she was 
saying could go into the paper. Robin's draft gave them a lot to work 
with. 

Unlike Chris's draft, Robin's opens up her subject. She has a certain 
kind of authority over it, an authority that derives from her willingness 
to speak for herself and to use writing to bring forward particulars to 
push at a subject about which she is uncertain, a subject in which she 
had a significant emotional investment even though she had not 
worked it out or tied ii up in a neat package, Chris's draft, on the 
other hand, closes down his subject; it does not pay attention to 
particulars the way Robin's does and, instead, it presents graduation 
as a cute but frightening experience (although the paper does not do 
much specific work to bring forward anything frightening about it, 
except the questions it raised), an experience that can be easily reduced 
to sayings like "I can't wait to get out of this hole," and then to 
something that causes "real headbenders to think about for sure." 
Robin's opening up of her subject, an opening that proceeds in part 
through the particulars she brings forward (however incomplete they 
are) and in part through the insistent and frightened, caring voice, 
signaxS her involve ?nt in this essay, Chris's lack of particulars and 
his quick reduction of graduation to cute quotes and questions signal 
his marginal involvement in the essay. This is not to say tV at he was 
not involved in graduation or that it did not aifect him; it is to say, 
though, that when I read these paragraphs as writing, as "language 
about thinking" or "languages about people and selves," Chris's 
language, his writing as writing, does not offer a "reading" of an 
experience the way Robin's does, and it proceeds in a manner that 
shut«^ down his subject, that reduces it to commonplace generali/.ations 
put forward in a cavalier voice, a voice that re}^ivstMits him as Mr, 
Cool, Mr, Funny- about- vvhat- might-have-been d -frightening-experi- 
ence. When 1 commented on Chris's draft, 1 told him that 1 thought 
he had reduced his graduation to a quick commonplace, and 1 pointed 
to his switch from first person in the second sentence of his second 
paragraph to his use oi second person "you" as a signal that he wasn't 
wrihng about himself any lonj;er and thtit he had "written away" his 
experience by gencnali/ing about this "you," What particulars, what 
"little stories," could he biing for\^ ;ud to present the way he felt during 
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the time graduation was on his mind? Was it all fear and anxiety? 
How might the anger and confusion mentioned at the end of th<? first 
paragraph enter into the discussion? 

In a way Chris needs to begin again, to see that his writing is not 
saying much that anyone else couldn't say about graduation, and to 
decide, then, whether or not he wants to continue writing about 
graduation; and if he does, he needs to put some time into writing 
about the particulars that he hints at that could bring his experience 
forward as his. During the class discussion, almost all of the students' 
comments asked Chris to write about why he was angry and confused 
and to tell a story or tell of times when he realized things were 
changing. The class was saying, I think, that he needed to locate those 
moments he might write from, those moments when he felt angry or 
confused or suddenly aware that things were changing, Robin needs 
to do some locating too, but hers has more to do with where she 
wants to place herself in this piece (for example, on the outside 
narrating it or on the inside unfolding it as it happens) and what, 
then, she wants to elaborate and comment on. 

Both papers, in their first attempts to say why and how their subjects 
were significant experiences, reduce their conclusions to aphorisms. 
Robin says that "I love this man with all his faults and all I know 
that all people have problems big and small and that you have to deal 
with it." Chris says, "I was forced to choose between wasting time 
and looking for oneself. After all what is success but finding happiness 
which is finding yourself." Although the assignment might be said to 
beg these kinds of closures, especially, from novices, by asking writers 
to go on and draw conclusions about why and how the experiences 
they wrote about were significant, it can also be said that it puts 
students in the position of having to present conclusions, and that 
students have little experience drawing conclusions from the particulars 
of their writing. I'he aphorism or plavitude is, then, a seductive way 
out of a difficult situation. That both Robin and Chris take it is not 
surprising, even though Robin has presented particulars about her 
father's breakdown from which she might work towards a conclusion 
derived from her papiM* rather than from some generic statement about 
"all pcH)pk\" And again, my responses to these conc lusions try to push 
against what the students wrouv 1 asked Robin, .^'or example, why she 
ended by presenting a sentenc(^ on "all [)(H.)pie." Where is Robin? 
VVhi^re is her father? How might what is sijniificant to them he different 
from what is significant to "all peo|)le"? How could she present those 
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differences? How could she connect them to the particular things she 
says about herself and her father? And, again, what about the faults? 
What makes the faults so significant? What do the strengths have to 
do with the faults? Chris's conclusion is more problematic since he 
does not have particulars to work from the way Robin does, and 1 
asked him to put it aside until he did another draft of the essay 

In presenting my responses to these two papers, I hope to dem- 
onstrate, in part, the importance of treating writing as writing, of 
responding to what students have written and to focus, thej, on the 
evolution of a piece of writing i.nt as a human relations problem — 
not, that is, as an occasion for me to question or discuss their 
relationships with the people or ideas represented in the essays — but 
as the work of an author using language to open up and discuss a 
subject/ It is also easy to read into papers, to attribute specific readings 
in an act of generosity where the writing only presents generalized or 
received comments. It would have been easy to do this with Chris's 
paper. He offers anxiety over graduation as the occasion for his paper, 
but he does not provide a compelling account of that anxiety or his 
experiences from which it grew, and it would have been easy to read 
into his writing, ;o invent it for him, to s^iy, "sure, I can see the 
anxiety," because it is hinted at and revealed in a general way. Instead 
of reading into Chris's paper or writing it for him, 1 pushed against 
his writing by pointing to and questioning the easy generalizations 
and quick closing down of his subject, and by asking him, then, what 
he might do to open it up, to present the particulars, the stories, that 
could represent it as he claims it was — fearful and anxious. 

I also chose to present these two drafts because they demonstrate 
things I spend a considerable amount of time discussing in composition 
and writing classes — students' involvement with their writing, the 
authority their writing derives from its use of particulars, and the voice 
their writing presents. All three of these — involvement, authority, and 
voice - have something tc do with the particulars a piece of writing 
(v/hether it is an essay, a poem, or a story) offors as its ground, as the 
characteristics that make it one writer's piece and not another's. All 
three seem intertwined, but it is possible to comment on them indi- 
vidually, I think, by pointing to sentences and passages in papers. I 
look for signals, but 1 also let the writing tell me its story. Robin's 
paper demonstrates, as 1 have said, thtit shc^ is prepared to open up a 
discussion of her father's bn?akdown. Chris's demonstrates that he 
has not yet opened uy^ his subject, that he is still willing to rejiresent 
graduation as cute sayin|yi and easy gc^ierali/ations. Chris's voice - 
that which carries sentiments and attitudes^ -develops as off-the-cuft 
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and cavalier, and I imagined that he could continue to play with that 
if he grounded his writing in key moments. 

I want to turn now to three poems by students. I want to do this 
before going on to propose general comments about my responses to 
students' writing, because, as I have already suggested, there are ways 
in which my responses to students' essays and poems share a common 
landscape, and I am not sure I like this (and I want to think about it 
more) because it clearly points to how I imagine good writing. There 
are differences too, of course, if only because poems are not usually 
written in response to an assignment the way essays are (although as 
I mentioned earlier, they might well come from writers "working" on 
projects). And the grammar or surface of the forms works by different 
rules, and writers' and readers' expectations are usually different for 
poems than they are for essays. But poems and essays as writing also 
exist, for me, in a common landscape marked by writers' involvement 
with what they are writing, with their attention to voice, and with 
their development of a certain kind of authority that comes, in part, 
from taking a stand, from saying, in effect, "this is what I think or 
see and here is how I ground it." And, of course, this is what I think 
good writing is — writing that takes a stand or offers a stance with a 
sense of involvement (or emotional commitment), writing that is 
grounded in particulars, that notices its rhythms and voices. These 
elements (as I have been calling them)^ — involvment, voice, and au- 
thority — proceed, I think, from writers' attention (not necessarily 
conscious either) to particulars, to where they locate themselves in 
their writing and to what they bring forward to represent or ground 
the subjects or things they're writing about, 

Here are three drafts of poems by students. They were written by 
English majors at Pittsburgh. Ihe first was written by Nancy, a 
sophomore, and the last two were written by Ciregg, a junior. 

nui NORMAL THING TO BH 

I'm likc^ p(?ople, 

and pi^ople tire like nu\ 

scMiiehow I tim different. 
Abnormal they call mv. 

If they call tne nbnormiil, 

and I am liki^ thorn, 

and \\\cv are liki^ rnc\ 

then doesn't that make ihvw abnormal? 

if they ar(^ abnorniah 

and if tlu'y are like 

then wouldn't I be abnormal? 
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If 1 am abnormal 

and they are abnormal, 

then we all are abnormal, 

so wouldn't that make us all normal? 

If we are all normal, 

then why do people call me abnormal? 

If I am not abnormal, 
am I still different? 

If I am different, 

how can 1 be like people, 

and how can people be like me? 

Is this abnormal, or is this different? 

There is an immediate problem that comes into play when I discuss 
students' poems and it has to do with what they read, the problem 
of what they know about poetry from their reading, and even though 
the same problem coni "s into play when I discuss students' essays, it 
seems fo be more prominent when 1 consider poems. It is the question 
of context, or to put it the way my students put it, it is the question 
of knowing where the writer is coming from in terms of what the 
writer knows about poems (or essays) from reading poems (or essays). 
Stud ^nts who read modern poetry (and there is a wicie range of it) 
write differently than students wht) do not. Students who read modern 
poetry learn the language, subjects, and postures of the community 
of poets they come to admire, and they write, then, in imitation (at 
least as a beginning) of what they read. Students who are unfamiliar 
with modern poetry and study, say, only contemporary British or 
American poetry have very different models in their heads of what 
poems are, and they also have very different senses of how to use 
language. The same is true, 1 think, of students who re^nd essays in 
magazines and journals - they write differently from those w^ho do 
not, especially from those who read only or mostly textbooks. One of 
the enormous problems of schooling has to do with the inadequate 
(and often terrible) examples of (Visays and poems set before students 
in high school and college textbooks. 

So one of the first things I think of when 1 read students' poems 
(and it is puzzling to that 1 do not do this when 1 read essays) is 
where the poems locate them in a po!;sihle imiverse of poc^try, Nanc/ 
is, I think, a u\\] novice. The poem tells me, because of its subject and 
langua};e, that she has not re.id nuu h mod(M'n poetry outside, jxnhaps, 
of jioem^; like tliis o)ie. Sh(^ is caught in (hscinsiven(^ss, and while tins 
does not hrive to be a problem for jun^ts who can use it effectively 
along with images and invention, she is al:.(^ caught in big, ungraspable 
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subjects like "normalit/" and "abnormality/' There? are no images in 
this poem, and she docii not tell a particular story; instead, she tries 
to discuss herself as an example of these big subjects. It does not 
work, mostly because she does not have particulars to hang on to, to 
ground her talk in. The lack of details and images makes it difficult 
for this poem to convince me that it know^ what it is talking about, 
that the writer has some authority over her subject, although it is 
clear, I think, that she is involved enough to be worrying over it. But 
it is only a draft, and the poem points to a number of ways she might 
go with this piece. 

She could, of course, begin again and write about something else, 
something she knows about or feels closer to, but I think the worrying 
here points to what she wants to do. She is concerned with being 
abnormal and the set of questions surrounding that seems to intrigue 
her. That is obvious enough, but how can she get from her concerns 
to a compelling poem? I suggested she begin by bringing forward 
those moments that might stand for or represent what :^he thinks 
makes her abnormal. If it turns out tliat she is not concerned with 
being abnormal, but with being different from others, she might again 
try to bring forward those images or stories lhat make her different 
from specific people, people she could represent with particular images 
or stories. Or she might, if it turns out that she is concerned with liow 
she can be like people and how they can be like her, begin by writing 
about particular times with particular images and stories that could 
show how she is l^ke specific people. A turn this way to particulars 
would give her something to speak fru.a, something to think about 
ar\d play with, and she could strengthen the timid voice trying to 
confront these gigantic subjects by making them manageable and, 
then, opening them up, so she n ight demonstrate some involvement 
with her subject. Nancy, as it turned out, did not want to give this 
poem the time it would have taken to gn)und it, to rethink it, and her 
response to my suggestions and questions was that she just did not 
want to work )n it anymore. 

This next poem of Crt^gg's strikes me as very similar to Nancy's 
and very similar, in a way, to Chris's paper. 

i get ^;lim)>^i\s of nuinv Ihin^'.s. 

i fi)^,iii(Hl {)\\[ n lafo in AlbuqiUM-quc 

whnt is man 

i havi> sdIvihI Iho iMU'rgv crisis 
uptiMMilh titues 

wiirltl |i(\,u (' |n)\'(Ml\' i);iu)i\im 
urban blight, you name it I've solved it 
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it is not uncommon for me to understand 
very sublime things such ns the existence 
and essence of God and the universe 
but the problem is this. . . . 
iforgetthemveryquickly 
and that reminds me 

Like Nancy's poem and Chris's essay, there is not much to hold on 
to here. After mentioning gUmpses of things and locating himself in 
an Albuquerque cafe, Gregg goes on to close down his subject by 
cataloging generalizations and settling for a clever ending that invokes 
forgetfulness. To push against his tendency to take the easy way out 
of his announced ends — that is, of telling us the particulars or stories 
of what he does glimpse — I responded by pointing to the first two 
lines as a statement of what he might offer in the poem, and then 
questioned his telling us he has solved the energy, peace, poverty, 
ignorance, urban blight, and God problems. What is a reader supposed 
to think these problelms are? What kind of writing gives me a list of 
such gigantic "problems" and asks me to believe its author has solved 
them? How might I get a glimpse of what was glimpsed in that cafe? 
What stories or particulars could be brought forward to stand for or 
present some aspect of one or two of these problems? Who, finally, 
speaks like this? God? Someone trying to be clever or ironic? 

My point here is to turn Gregg to his writing and away from his 
intentions or what he has in his head, to ask him questions that might 
push against the quick, unearned list of generalizations his poem offers 
as what he glimpses. I want to let him know what the writing on the 
page presents and how, as a reader and writer, I react to it. 

Here is another poem Gregg wrote after spending a part of a 
semester reading modem poetry. Like Nancy, he was a novice and 
had not read much beyond contemporary American and British poetry 
he had studied in a college course. 

The city streets were barren as i walketi without 

a sound toward tlu' cold steel of the skyscrapers 

i inhaled my surroundin^;s; 

a noiseless taxi drove from my sight 

lenvinjv -stillness; 

a couple in their fashionable wi::t(M' u)nls carried 
luf^gage into the bus station and departed Pittsburgh 
and me without sayinj^ a word. 
A tnau and i traveled the ( ity strr(^ts to)^eiher 
locked iu a nussion to succ(»ssfuliy exist iu the ImMuv 

space hifi world never crossed mine- worlds apart. 

I ie talked to me 

i sitiih^d and watch(»d th(^ clouds above the SSteel lUiildini; 
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drift over our heads 

i wondered where \heso clouds were going — knowing how 
like attracts like perhaps i would meet them some day, 
i fancied, near a bus station in Seattle with the young 
couple arriving as well in fulfillment of the scriptures, 
i didn't know 

as i looked into my companions eyes i could see the 
flashing walksi^v. 

he looked at me as if to say ''well?" 

and i stood still as the world filtered through me, 

This poem offers particular images and details to give its abstract, 
meditative stance a context. The wc*rld filters through the writer, he 
wants to tell us about it, about the tempered existence of people in 
the same space. Instead of simply saying that the world filters through 
him or that he inhales his surroundings, he points to and names a 
few things that define the sensations he is interested in presenting, so 
that when he gets to the last line, it is believable. Through its images, 
through the particulars of its story, the poem demonstrates its authority 
to invoke the stillness, isolation, and elusiveness, and it allows its 
author that certain kind of authority that says, in effect, "this is what 
I see, here are the particulars by which I define these peculiar 
sensations." 

As I read this poem, I thought immediately that Gregg learned 
something about the weaving together of images and discursiveness 
from his readings in modern poetry. I still had questions about the 
poem I wanted to raise. I pointed to the particulars and mentioned 
how they gave the poem a kind of authority and very laid-back voice, 
a voice of wonderment located in specific details, and I asked whether 
or not it might be possible H) say more about the surroundings, to dig 
even deeper into that moment and try. then, to define it not only by 
the departing taxi and f'ashionable winter r jats, but by other sights or 
sounds. Was the stillness essential? If so, how coi'ld it be kept intact 
and the surroundings intcMisified? 1 was puzzled by the young couple 
"arriving as well in fulfillment of the scriptures" and asked how the 
poem might be made to help me understand this. How might this 
rtiference be anchored in an image or explained without becoming 
overextending? I also wanted to know about the lines, Is every line 
broken wh(^re it is for a reason? How do the line breaks contribute to 
the voice? The longer lines play to the laid-back voice and the shorter 
oi\es create? counterbalancing tensions. Was this inti»ntional? Would it 
bi» poj/sible for the yioem's Htics to highlight images iv d the voice of 
wondermtnit without chopping uj) its laid-back cjuality? 

It is obvious th;it my responses to this poem (and to the others) 
privilege images and details and "little stories," the particulars 1 have 
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been referring to, but it is not a question of poems (or essays, for that 
matter) simply unfolding as a series of images. Discursiveness— those 
statements about images and sensations — carry pot^ms along too. The 
poems I chose to discuss here present students' writing <hat leans too 
heavily on discursiveness without attention to particulars, but the 
opposite has often happened in my classes. It is not unusual for 
students to write poem*"' that are catalogues of images, that read like 
image-stamping machines. I do not want to give the impression that 
these examples are anything more than exampbs, but I think it is also 
accurate to say that novice poets get caught in the easy quickness of 
discursiveness in much the same way novice essayists get caught in 
theme language and received generalizations. Pushing against these is 
difficult for students, especially if they are not involved in the assign- 
ment they have to write, but it is something they can learn to do a: 
a part of learning how to talk about writing. 

My responses also privilege questions over directions. If I give 
students ways to revise, or if I tell them how I might revise a particular 
moment in an essay or poem, they almost always follow my directions 
and then the revision is mine not theirs. I stay av/ay from directions 
(at least with these students); instead, my responses take the form of 
questions (sometimes with little summaries), I question specific passages 
or moments that strike me as significant or telling. This occurs, as I 
said earlier, in the context of a workshop where students are asked to 
comment on each other's writing before I do. Questioning, though, 
whether it is done in a class discussion or as writteti comments on 
students' papers, can be just as overwhelming as giving directions, so 
I try to focus on two or three moments in the essay or poem that 
might get the writer thinking about revision as something more than 
just tinkering with lines or phrases. 

It should be ch ar, too, by now that my responses to essays and 
poems do not differ that much. I work with the writing on the page 
and begin by looking for a sense of authority and involvement and 
voice. There is also a theoretical arguinoni (a suspect one, I should 
say) that has allowed me to think about why and how my responses 
to poems and essays are similar, ai\d it has to do with th^^ nature of 
\K)vn\s and essays. M, M. Bakhtin claims th..! poems are authorial 
monologues (expressions of "authorial individuality"),' single voices 
trying to rise from and above their sources (like angels perhaps), and 
against poetry he places the novel, thi? best of which dissolve the 
singular voices of the anlliors to reveal a "vast plenitude" of voices, 
the voices of 'he characters which take over. Multivoicetl novels and 
stories are dialogic, while poems are monologic. Hven though single 
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writers create novels, they create them with many voices speaking in 
dialogue with each other, and it is these multiple voices, this dialogue, 
that makes it possible for readers to privilege one voice (and its 
perspective) or some voices (and their perspectives) over oth^^rs in their 
readings. Poetry, even if it includes such things as quotes or multiple 
perspectives, speaks to us as an authorial monologue. Bakhtin claims 
that "no matter how many contradictions and insoluble conflicts the 
poet develops within it, it is always illumined by one unitary and 
indisputable discourse." "In poetry," he says, "even discourse about 
doubts must be cast into a discourse that cannot be doubted."^ He is 
saying, I think, that poetry speaks in a unitary voice with a certain 
kind of authority, and that it is impossible, then, for a poet to set up 
voices to speak against his or her voice, because even if he or she did, 
they would be only sources for the poet's "monologic steadfastness."'' 
Bakhtin claims that "the language of the poem is his language, he is 
utterly immersed in it, inseparable from it, he makes use? of each form, 
each word, each expression according to its unmediated power to 
assign meaning (as it were, "without quotation marks"), that is, as 
pure and direct expression of his own intention."" Everything a poet 
uses for a source — including others' language, descriptions, or retold 
stories — is, as an "indispensable" prerequisite "of poetic style,"^ shaped 
into the poet's language, the poet's characteristic voice which is 
struggling to present its point of view I think the same things can be 
said of essays. They can be thought of, like poems, as authorial 
monologues that struggle to rise from their sources. They speak through 
their writinjj with voices that represent literary selves; their similarity 
to poems can be attributed to what Bakhtin refers to as "the language 
of poetic genres." An essay, like a poem, develops a specific, singular 
point of view; it speaks with one monologic voice. This is not to say 
that poems and essays might be identical, but that they are, extending 
Bakhtin's thinking, similar in how they make use of their sources to 
present unitary voices, 

Bakhtin's notions (as he reimagines stylistics away from formalism) 
about the differences between poetry and novels derive from the idea 
that language takes its meaning from dialogue^ which is grounded in 
particular social contexts that reveal everyday lite, class conflicts, and 
the construction of communities. Clearly, he privileges thr novel with 
its multiplicity of voices speaking to each other and, th'*n, the author's 
iriteiior voice which is in constant dialogue with the outside world. 
And as st^ductive as this general equation (novel - multiplicity of" 
Voices; pocnn a monologic voicc^ is, thc?re are sonic interesting 
problems liure. I am particularly taken with Bakhtiti's swift and elegant 
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dismissol of poetry (and, I think, essays) as a kind of Newtonian art 
with its assumptions, as he sees it, of the separation of inner and 
outer life, and its language of the monologue, and because he offers 
me a way of thinking about poetry and essays — as monologues trying 
to rise from their sources — that blurs some of the old genre distinctions 
and helps me pose the similarities of my responses to essays and 
poems as another problem. 

But before going on to this problem, I would like to play for a 
minute with another that Bakhtin offers, and this has to do with how 
we might understand that move from an inner voice in constant 
dialogue with the outside world (for presumably poets and essayists 
share the inner voice with novelists) to nionologic writing. What then 
turns the interior dialogue into a monologue for poets and essayists? 
And what are 'pure" and "direct" expressions of intention? Dialogues 
transformed to monologues? The myth of a singular language postured 
by a writer? The form of the poem (or essay)? The creation of a self, 
a "literary self," as Bill Coles calls it, a stylistic self, that seems to be 
singular throughout poems (and essays); that seems, that is, to at least 
be read that way by readers? Derrida points out that there are no 
logocentric texts, only logocentric readings, and in this sense, I think 
the question is more directly the last jno I posed about singular literary 
selves. That is, is it my assumptions about what the text (in this case 
the fact of the poem or essay) is — a monologue — that accounts for 
my reading of it as such, or is it the text with its apparent abs(Mice of 
multiple voices? Or both? Bakhtin would say, I think, although I am 
far from sure, that it is the intention to speak with a sin;5u!ar voice 
that transforms the interior dialogue (of the self with the world) into 
a monologue, but does this mean then that monologues, because they 
are intentionally sin^>ul are consistently one-voiced in the sense that 
they represent ont, unified self? Can't monologues bo schizophrenic? 
And aren't monologues at least in dialogue with their readers':^ 

I want to raise those questions to muddy the waters a little, because 
as helpful as Bakhtin has been in my thinking about the similarities 
of poems and essays, his ideas frame a larger and more intriguing 
problem that has to do with my expectations about "literary selves" 
(and how they mi^ nt be said to be grounded in writing) and the 
singularity of those selves or voices in essays and poems. It is a 
commonplace of noetry workshops to speak of a writer's voice, of a 
writer finding his or her voice, and it is often the case that when 
critics study a writer's works, tfiey wil! speak in terms of recurring 
themes and a consistent vnko that vejM'esents that particular writer 
and his or her posture towards subjects, audience, and self. Much the 
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same thing happens with essayists (and novehsts for that matter), and 
I can imagine responses to students' work in the context of these same 
expectations. But, then, is this a question of writers working within 
an inevitable monologic voice, or is this a question of readers' expec- 
tations, expectations that point writers in the direction of logocentric 
discourse instead of, say, a schizo-discourse — a writing of rr.ultiplicities, 
of multiple voices not necessarily trying to make a point, as we say, 
but to offer instead intersections of voices and ideas, places to contin- 
ually return to because they are elusive or suggestive and they are not 
leading to one thing? This is an interesting idea to me, because the 
possibilities of multiple voices in single essays and poems plays against 
logocentric discourse and its expectations, expectations which, I think, 
frame my responses to students' essays and poems. The question of 
where to go from here if I am willing to allow my students' multiple 
voices in their writings is another essay, at least, but I can imagine 
that initially it would involve bringing before them examples of writers 
writing against the monologue with multiple voices or multiple texts 
running on the same pages, and that this alone would be an interesting 
beginning in another conversation about writing. And I can imagine 
assignments that invite this kind of writing from students, but I am 
having a difficult time imagining my expectations for reading and 
responding to such writing, and that is what makes me suspect that 
this might be much more intrigui.ig than what I am already doing. 

Bakhtin, to shift spheres for a final concluding moment, thinks that 
"the language of poetic genres, when they approach their stylistic 
limit, often becomes authoritarian, dogmatic and conservative, sealing 
itself off from the influence of extraliterary social dialects/'^^ And I 
would think too, to return for a moment to my students' concluding 
moves that shut down their subjects, that the language of overgener- 
alizations, of received aphorisms such as ''what is success but finding 
happiness which is finding yourself" and "I'm like people/people are 
like me . . . ," approaches a stylistic limit by assuming final authority 
to seal off subjects from other influences, including further readings 
and thinking, and they are, in my experience, enormously seductive 
for students, whether they are writing essays or pc^ms. But there is 
also another way to think about the language of poetic gc?nres ap- 
proaching stylistic limits, and that has to do with what I might call 
the predictability of the genres, or perhaps it is the predictability of 
my expectations of them as a reader. Maybe rny responses to students' 
essays and potnns are similar because th(?ir writing:; (and mine) is 
inscribed in the expectations of lot:ioc:enlric' discourse^ and the notion 
of singular, consistent selves--"literary selves" (and personal selves) 
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that are grounded in the particulars of the past. And Aiiaybe the 
compelling story here is that my predictability and my expectations, 
as I have related them through my responses to students' essays and 
poems, are like stylistic limits that act to seal off my students' writing, 
to keep it within the boundaries of academic expectations, rather than 
to open it up to the play of multiple voices and selves. 

Notes 

1. William E. Coles, Jr., The Plural 1: The Teaching of Writing (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1978), 12-13. 

2. David Bartholomae and Anthony Petrosky, Facts, Artifacts and Counter- 
f\fcts: Theory and Method for a Reading and Writing Course (Upper Montclair, 
Ne>*^ Jersey: Boynton/Cook Publishers). Our book presents the materials, 
incluaing the sequenced assignments, for this semester-long college course 
that we developed at the University of Pittsburgh, Examples of other sequenced 
reading and writing assignments can be found in Bartholomae and Petrosky's 
Ways of Reading: An Anthology for Writers (New York: A Bedford Book of St. 
Martii/s Press, 1987). 

3. The following books are required for the BRW course: / Knoiv Why the 
Caged Bird Sings, by Maya Angelou; The Catcher in the Rye, by J. D. Salinger; 
Hunger of Memory, by Richard Rodriguez; Passages, by Gail Sheehy; The 
Vanishing Adolescent, by Edgar Friedenberg; and Coming of Age in Samoa, by 
Margaret Mead. 

4. See Colei/s discussions of students' papers in The Plural L He insists 
on treating students' writings as writing, not as statements about their 
personality or their relationships with others, and he focuses on the way 
students nse "Themewriting" to close down subjects, to offer received gen- 
eralizations that tell rather than show Writing represents its author and that 
author's attitude or posture toward a .subject, an audience, and toward a self. 
Representations can be changed, and readers' comments on .students' writing 
can put students in a position to see how they represent themselves, their 
subjects, and audiences. 

5. M. M. Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imaginotion: rour Essays, edited by Michael 
Molouist and translated by Caryl Emt^rson and Michael Holquist (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1981), 267. Bakhtin uses this distinction between 
the "authorial individuality" of poetic genres and the multiple voices of novels 
to both criiici/e stylistics — as it has tried It) imagine the novel in terms of 
poetic genres — and to propose a way of discussing the novel that breaks it 
free of traditional stylistic definitions. Bakhtin proposes to define novels as 
dialogues among multiple voices and not, as traditional stylistics does, as 
unitary monologues. 

6. Bakhtin, 286. 

7. Bakhtin, 286. 
H. Bakhtin, 285. 
9. Bakhtin, 264, 
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10. Bakhiin, 287. 

11, I am grateful to the members of my winter 1987 graduate seminar who 
read and commented on an earlier draft of this paper, I am especially grateful 
to Ellen Bishop, who read and commented on every draft of this paper and 
whose suggestions helped me resee its direction. 
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18 Responding to Responses: 
Good News, Bad News, 
and Unanswered Questions 



Lee Odell 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

As do many other teachers of con\position, I make a practice of 
scheduling individual conferences with my students. In one o^ these 
conferences, a student came to a passage in which I had, siraply as 
an aid to my memory, underlined what struck me as the key points 
in his argument. In response to my underlinings, the student launched 
into an elaborate explanation of all the things he had done wrong. It 
took me a xXiinute to realize what was going on and a couple more 
minutes to reassure him and explain what the underlining meant. 
Eventually he calmed down and then remarked: "It's just that whenever 
1 see a mark on my paper, I panic." 

In considering my student's comment, I began to rethink my interest 
in the problem of responding to students' writing. As do other 
contributors to this volume, I want to discuss both a procedure for 
providing students with responses to their writing and also some of 
the assumptioi\s underlying that procedure. But these discussions 
simply provide a basis for my centra^ concern in this essay: an 
examination of ways in which student writers assess comments on 
their writing. In addition to asking what kind(s) of response should 
student writers be given, I want to raise this question: How do student 
writers respond to their readers' responses? This latter question seems 
especially important for composition teachers v/ho are interested in 
ways responses to early drafts can help shape both the form and 
content of a final draft. Because of this interest, ntany teachers are 
trying to provide more and more occasions for writers to receive 
responses to their drafts, responses not just from the teacher but from 
other students as well. 

Two Sets of Assumptions 

This practice is justified by assumptions thai seem r^^) compelling that 
it is hard to imagine a set of assumptions tltat would argue against 
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providing a variety of responses to students' writing. Yet these other 
assumptions do exist. Consider the following comments made by a 
student while we were having a conference about an early draft of 
his essay. At several points during the conference, this student asked 
me whether he was "on the right track" with his essay Near the end 
of the conference, he told me that he had come to value the chance 
to hear his teacher's opinion of an early draft of his writing: 

I had a teacher in high school that did that [reviewed early drafts]. 
Yeah, a 10th grade teacher. If the paper was due on Tuesday you 
could bring it on Monday. . . and she'd look it over and tell you 
what was wrong. 'Cause basically she graded on grammar. She 
didn't really grade on content. And so she circled the mistakes 
and let you take it away and correct it. And if she didn't catch a 
mistake [in the early draft] and you could show her the old copy 
and your new copy where it was the same mistake, she'd say 
"Okay you got me. It was my fault. I didn't show you ^he 
mistake." 

From the perspective of many teachers, this way of dealing with 
student writing may seem questionable. But from a different perspec- 
tive — one I suspect that many students may share — there may be 
several reasons for seeing the teacher's reported actions as understand- 
able, even desirable. For one thing, the teacher's manner of providing 
a response would appear to simplify and clarify the writer's task. This 
sort of response requires the student to worry about the judgments of 
^nly one other person, the teacher. In addition, the student can assume 
that the teacher's comments are highly authoritative, reflecting a level 
of knowledge and expertise that does not allow substantial disagree- 
ment. Thus the student does not have to grapple with the uncertainty 
that is inevitable if there can be legitimately conflicting judgments 
about tht^ form or content of the student's text. 

Beyond providing the appearance of simplicity and clarity, the 
teacher's way of responding could be seen as having two additional 
virtues. For one thing, it is likely t)\at this sort of response will seem 
very familiar to students. Despite current theory and research in 
composition, many students still find their teachers adopting the role 
of "teacher as examiner" and, consequently, evaluating students' 
writing by comparin'^ the knowledge and conclusions of the student 
with knowledge and conclusions which the teacher developed prior 
to reading the student's work. Furthermore, this type of response may 
be cjuile acceptable to studi^nts; it may parallel their assumptions about 
knov'k^dge and the role of teachc>rs. A rather extreme form of thesc^ 
assunptions appears in an anecdote told by a colleague who was 
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teaching an undergraduate compovsition course at the university where 
I teach. One of his students sought out my colleague during office 
hours and asked exactly what he would have to do in order to make 
A's on the essays that would be assigned during the remainder of the 
semester. When my colleague tried to indicate the difficulty of providing 
a succinct yet comprehensive answer to this question, the student was 
distressed: "He looked at me as though I was either a fool or a knave — 
a foci because I couldn't anvswer a basic question about my subject 
matter or, even worse, a knave because I knew the answer and 
wouldn't tell him." 

My colleague's experience parallels William Perry's (1970) finding 
that undergraduates at Harvard were likely to begin their college 
careers with relatively little tolerance for uncertainty or ambiguity. 
They tended to make several related assumptions: thai it was possible 
to know with certainty what was true or real, at least in an academic 
subject; that their teachers' primary icsponsibility was to impart this 
knowledge; and that a student's role was to acquire this knowledge. 
Early in their college careers. Perry reports, students might come to 
see that some teachers were not living up to their responsibility But 
even when they encountered uncertainty or ambiguity in their college 
courses, students were likely to attribute those experiences to a teacher's 
ineptitude or a teacher's attempt to help stuaents learn to "find the 
right answer on our own" (69). It was relatively late in their collef^e 
careers when students came to think that reasonable people might 
legitimately have conflicting views of an experience and that knowledge 
was limited and subject to continual revision. 

In trying to explain the attractiveness of the tenth-grade teacher's 
way of responding to students' writing, I have not been trying to 
justify it. But I have been trying to make sure we do not dismiss this 
teacher as a straw figure. I disagree with the teacher's practice and 
the assumptions that appear to underlie that practice. But I have to 
acknowledge that this practice and these assumptions constitute forces 
to be reckoned with. The experience reported by my composition 
student may epitomize a significant portion of shidents' prior experi- 
ences in writing; it may constitute a familiar, attractive set of rules by 
which the game is played. 

In an effort to change the rules that most of my undergraduate 
students seem to be accustomed to, 1 have drawn upon assumptions 
that are widely discussed in the field of composition studies but that 
contradict views implicit in tho student anecdote I have been discussing. 
One basic assumption is that knowledge- -(» teacher's as well as a 
student's- is more contingent and uncertain than the student's an- 
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ecdote suggests. As scholars in a number of fields have argued, our 
knowledge is constrained by the perspectives from which we examine 
any body of information. Our process of observing or reading is not 
simply a passive recording of what is "out there/' but, rather, is a 
complex interpretive process that is profoundly influenced by our 
values, needs, past experiences, and even, as Stanley Fish (1980) has 
pointed out, our membership in a particular social group. Furthermore, 
our knowledge is subject to continual analysis and change. This change 
may entail a relatively limited revision of existing knowledge or it may 
entail the profound revolution that Thomas Kuhn (1962) has referred 
to as a paradigm shift. 

A second assumption is that the process of writing is often a social 
process, especially when that process involves examining information 
and formulating assertions. One part of this social process is identifying 
and trying to accommodate the needs and interests of the person or 
group of people that comprise a writer's audience. As rhetoricians 
have long argued, the effort to understand one's audience and to 
determine the ethos one wishes to present to that audience can shape 
the style, organization, and content of one's writing. Other parts of 
the social process may or may not include the readers for whom a 
document is primarily intended. But they do require writers to engage 
in a variety of social interactions — ranging from informal conversations 
to formal document reviews — that i ._mplish one or both of the 
following goals: informing writers' conc^ otions of their audiences and 
shaping both the form and substance ot their writing. Thus texts do 
not evolve in a vacuum. And if writers are to understand what they 
want to say and what their texts m?an, they need to understand how 
others respond to those texts This process of social meaning-making 
is especially important given the preceding assumption about the 
limitations of our knowledge. As we understand how others perceive 
our texts or the subjects we are writing about, we may not arrive at 
conclusions that are absolute and unchangeable But we can expand 
and refine our perspectives, ultimately increasing the explanatory power 
of our ideas. 

Procedures for Providing and Assessing Respur nes 

On the basis of the {^receding assnrn].Hions ahoitt the limitations of 
our knowledge and about the social aspcjcts of tlic (:ornpo:5iny process, 
I desij;n iny under;;raduate coraposition courses so thtit stud^mts, 
usually working ixx groups of two to foiu* persons, regularly review 
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early drafts of their classmates' papers. In an assignment near the end 
of the semester, the draft/response process is tied in with wo^'k on 
oral presentations. For this assignment, students are to do the following: 
(1) identify a campus problem that is significant and challenging 
without being so complex as to defy solution; (2) identify a person on 
campus who is in a position to make changes that would help solve 
the problem; (3) try to convince this person that the problem is, in 
fact, worthy of some action; and (4) pose a practical solution to the 
problem. Prior to writing their final drafts, students discuss early drafts 
in small groups and then make formal oral presentations to the class. 
At all points in the composing process, but particularly during the oral 
presentations, the class is asked to try to raise the questions or objections 
that would likely be raised by the v.riters' intended readers. 

In having students do this work, I hope to accomplish two goals 
that derive from the basic assumptions mentioned earlier. Assuming 
that knowledge is tentative and limited, I want students to demonstrate 
some responsible ways of dealing with uncertainty. More specifically, 
I want them to display strategies that enable them to assess critics' 
comments without comparing either their work or critics' comments 
with some absolutely reliable body of knowledge that is assumed to 
exist independently of writer and critic. On the assumption that writing 
IS a social process I want students to consider others' perspectives on 
their work and aLo to n\ake decisions on the basis of the ethos they 
wish to project and the characteristics of the audience they are 
addressing. 

Near the end of a recent semester, I attempted to find out whether 
these objectives were beiiig met and to answer the central question of 
this article: How do student writers respond to responses from their 
peers? More specifically, I wanted to know: How do students assess 
peer responses that may rcP.ect varying degrees of authority and 
perceptivene.ss? Are they willing to use these respoi\ses as a basis for 
revising their writing? Do their assessments reflect reasoning that is 
consistent with my goals in asking students to respond to each other's 
writing? 

As a means of answering these questions, I asked students to allow 
me to tape-record individual conf(.T(MiC(\s in which students assessed 
their critics' comments prior to writing their final drafts. Before coming 
to these conferencx^s, students wore to categori/e those comments, 
identifying three or four that seemed especially hc^lpful and a}U)ther 
three or four that soenied espc'cially unhc^lpful. Dining the conference, 
students (explained to ine why iht7 found specific comments helpful 
or unhel};ful. In all cases, 1 tried hard not to express or imply my own 
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judgments about a giv( n comment but rather to encourage students 
to explain the reasoning that underlay their judgments about each 
command. 

In analyzing interview transcripts, I four } that students often spent 
a good bit of time doing such things as providing background infor- 
mation about their topic or explaining the substance of a classmate's 
comment. Thus I analyzed only those passages in which studen^-s 
directly addressed this question: Why did you think X's comment wa:- 
helpful or unhelpful? There were ninety-one such passages, each 
concerned with a different response from a reader of the essay. Of 
those passages, eighty are subsumed by the five categories mentioned 
in the text of this essay. Five passages referred to issues that seemed 
completely idiosyncratic; each of them was made by only one student, 
and none of these issues seemed related to issues raii'>ed by any other 
student. 

Responding to Responses 

There were occasions when students went to extremes in responding 
to their classmates' comments. One student, for example, was a bit 
intransigent about one passage in his next-to-lasi draft: "The last time 
[on a previous draft] I said I'm really right and I still say I'm right." 
And another student seemed almost too willing to accept criticism of 
a particular passage: "I don't know wl.ere I fell down in that area, 
but it seems from their comments that I need to make [his aigument] 
more clear." When I deliberately raised the possibility that his critics' 
comments might be "wrong," the student replied, "They could be, but 
I need to look at my paper and make sure [the comments are] wrong 
before I go away and throw them out as being no good." Such extremes 
as these, however, were quite rare. By and large students had rather 
carefully reasoned explanations as to whether or not they found a 
given comment helpful, 

Strategies for Analyzing Criticism 

As they discussed their classmates' criticisms of their v/riting, students 
seemed to be concerned with five basic issues: 

• Wheth(»r the critic's (or the writer's) knowledge of the subject was 
facfually accurate and complete; 

• Whether a coinnunit was comvM'cnt with the writer's worldview, 
that is, the writer's jjerception of how thir.gs ouj:;ht to be, 
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• Whether a comment could be verified by the writer's own re- 
reading of his/her text; 

• Whether a comment was consistent with the writer's knowledge of 
him /herself; 

• Whether the comment seemed appropriate, given the ethos the 
writer wanted to create or the writer's understanding of his/her 
audience. 

None of these issues was raised explicitly by the students. That is, for 
example, none of the students came right out and said, "Well, when 
you get a comment, you have to think about whether your statements 
are factually accurate and complete." Rather, the underlined phrases 
represent categories in which specific statements can be placed. Because 
these types of statements occurred repeatedly, I assume they represent 
strategies for assessing comments, procedures that can be repeated in 
a variety of contexts. 

Accuracy and Completeness 

S ven of the students were concerned with the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of their own or a critic's information. For three of these 
students, this was a major concern; they raised this issue in at least 
one-third of their comments. Thus this issue appears in 15 percent of 
the total number of comments made by all students. I'his issue was 
particularly evident in students' willingness to defer to critics who 
raised factual questions for which the writers had no answers, hi one 
case, such questions ("They really ragged on me, I mean, they ripped 
me to shreds [with] questions I couldn't answer. . . /') led a student to 
abandon one proposed solution, to which she had devoted a good bit 
of time and energy, and propose an entirely deferent solution. Other 
instances were less dramatic, leading only to changes in wording or 
to addition or deletion of itiformation in specific passages, 

Students were especially likely to reject classmates' roinrnents when 
they could claim that those comments were based tin faulty knowledge. 
R)r example, when one student proposed a solution to what she felt 
was an inequitable meal plan in one of the dormitories, a classmate 
had asked why a dissatisfit!d student could not simply move to another 
dormitory. The wril(?r's comnu?nt to me was, "You c:an't do that because 
tii'^n» is no space i!\ the other dorms. [The critic] apparently lives off 
campus. . . ." Anothi^r writer proposed a proc edure that would improve 
the tampus mail room's delivery of (!Xpr(M-;s mail and packages. When 
a critic suggested that the i;roblen\ migl\t be found in the mail room's 
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record-keeping procedures, the writer noted, "What this person didn't 
know is that we already. . . keep records of all the packages that come 
in, all the packages that [are picked up], and all the packages that stay 
in the mail room." In other words, the critic's suggestion simply 
duplicated a practice that, according to the writer, already existed. 

Writers' Worldview 

In the preceding section, claims about dormitory space or mail room 
record keeping might reflect a writer's personal knowledge. But at least 
they were assertions of fact that could be easily verified by another 
observer. Other assertions, however, were not nearly so verifiable. 
These assertions, made by thirteen students and accounting for 20 
percent of the total number of comments, seemed to be based on 
writers' personal perceptions of how things should be. One student 
proposed a program that would lead to more regular maintenance and 
repair of the asphalt surface in a campus parking lot. When classmates 
suggested that it might be difficult to find additional personnel to carry 
out the maintenance and to provide these personnel with appropriate 
training and equipment, the writer dismissed their concern as "irrel- 
evant," He contended that "the people I'm talking to, that's their job, 
maintenance and repair[ing] things. . . . The people that are there really 
know how to repair it and they do have the equipment, too. . . ." 
When pressed as to the basis for his certainty about the ability of 
maintenance to perform the solution he set up, he admitted having 
no direct information about the situation but reiterated that his solution 
was feasible because "that's their job," the clear assumption being that 
people who are assigned what the student saw as a straightforward, 
well-defined task should be able to perform it. A similar assumption 
appeared in the reasoning of the student who wanted to improve the 
campus mail room's delivery of packages. When someone objected to 
his proposal for having work-study students deliver packages, he 
dismissed the criticism: "Students delivering these packages, since 
they're working for the mail room, you assume they have some sort 
of a responsibility to do the job and not shirk off during their duty 
So they wouldn't be stoppinjr m the Union [or] dropping packaj^-^s." 

Both students' argiunents are attractive. It would be nice to believe 
ihat things operated as they described. Further, one can think of 
instatices that are consistent with the writer's assertions. There are 
times whvn the campus maintenance d(»partnunU has enough trained 
personnel and equipn\ent to make exactly the repairs one hopes for, 
and there are student workers whose sense of responsibility lets one 
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rely upon them absolutely. But the claims are troublesome for two 
reasons: 

1. Although stated as assertions of fact^ they are^ instead^ assertions 
of value; things ought to work as the students describe. 

2. They reflect only students' perceptions of how things are/ought 
to be; students never raised the issue of whether the intended 
reader might share those perceptioi\s. 

Writers' Re-reading of Their Texts 

In the preceding examples^ writers assessed their classmates' criticisms 
by comparing those criticisms to the writers' knowledge and beli(»fs. 
In other caseS; eleven students (in 20 percent of the total number of 
comments) evaluated critics' claims by comparing those claims against 
the writers' experience of re-reading their own texts. One student; for 
example; said he had come to agree with the claim that one passage 
was not as clear as it should have been: "Well, just going back and 
reading it after being away from it a while it just; it takes a couple of 
times fre-readingsj before . . . the meaning that I wanted originally 
sinks in." Another student came to agree with his critics' view that 
his paper was disorganized: "Well; when I read thr comment and then 
looked back at the paper ... I saw how [two ideas] were separate [and 
how one iderj doesn't fit because it has no connection." In making 
such comments as these; students did not elaborate on the basis for 
their conclusion. Their tone of voice and their not volunteering 
elaboration suggested to me that their conclusions struck them as 
obvious. Assessing criticism of a passage is rather like the process of 
understanding a Neio Yorker cartoon: you look at it and either you get 
the point or you don't. Explanation is either tediouS; unnecessary or 
impossible. 

Writers' Self-Knoioledge 

Another form of assessment; one ihat occurred rather infrequently; 
was a comparison uf critics' statements to the writer's knowledge of 
him/herself. It appeared only onc(? in the comments of each of four 
students. One student remarked that her classmates thought that her 
writing displayed an inappropriately angry and antagonistic persorva. 
She acknowledged that "I kind of knew it . , . like; I had a feeling thav 
[a mon? reasonable persona] wasn't going to annv acToss," She con- 
firmed this intintif)n in part by noting that sev(n'al people had V(nced 
the same criticism; and in jxirt by acknowledging something that she 
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felt was true of herself. After pointing out several passages where her 
persona seemed to change from dispassionate and reasonable to angry 
she remarked, "I think it's the latter voice that is really me." She was, 
she remarked, genuinely upset about the situation she was writing 
about. 

Two other students verified their critics' statements by referring to 
their knowledge of their personalties or to their tendencies as writers. 
One student accepted the criticism that his writing was disorgaxiized: 
"When I was writing, I was sort of speaking it out in my head, ai\d 
I have a tendency to wander [away from the point at hand]." Another 
student grudgingly accepted the claim that his writing seemed dogmatic: 
"It's one of the problems I have a lot. It's like I'm right and other 
people aren't. I try not to do that, and I really get upset with myself 
when I do." A fourth student accepted a critic's claim because it was 
consistent with his own prior experiences. Annoyed a^out the difficulty 
of finding campus laundry facilities where machines were in working 
order, the student at first ascribed the problem to inadequate main- 
tenance. But classmates pointed jut that a more likely cause was 
students' tampering with the machines so as to make them operate 
for free. The student said he thought this view was better than his 
original view because, he said, "A lot of people do that. ... my brother 
does it. ... I did it last year. For a while after I ran out of [laundry 
machine tokens]." 

Appropriateness for Etho& and/or Audience 

References to voice or audience appeai in the comments of all but 
three students and appear in approximately one-half of the total 
number ( f all comments. Occasionally students referred solely to ethos. 
One student, for example, was unwilling to accept a suggestion from 
a classmate because he felt the suggestion would m ike her sound 
"whiny." Somewhat more frequently students referred to the audience's 
knowledge; they ^ accepted a conunent because tlu7 felt it pointed to 
relevant information that tlieir audience might lack, or they rejected 
a comment because they felt it would lead them to refer unnecessarily 
to information their audience already possessed, 

Most frequently, students refin^ed to the response they anticipated 
from their audience. In some instances students wanted to nreempt 
confusion or misinterpretation, l^or example, the student who was 
concerned about cam{)us laundry facilities accepted a classmate's 
suggestion that he make one* passaj^e ''more forceful," Tht^ student's 
reason was that, if he did not do .so, the reader might "think 1 was 
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just complaining, [that] it was just my problem" and not a problem 
that affected lots of students. In other instancer, students seemed to 
feel that their intended audience deserved a certain amount of deference 
because of the audience's age and status. One student, for CAample, 
agreed with her classmates' view that she needed to tone down her 
anger a bit: "Well, if I go into the administrators and say 'I'm mad,' 
they're gonna say 'Too bad.'" Another student was not concerned with 
a critic's view that his voice sounded "too removed": "I don't think I 
should go overboard with being emotional about the problem, espe- 
cially to a person who is director of security and transporta- 
tion . . . because I think he would just dismiss it quickly . . . He's just 
gonna say 'I don't want to deal with this.' " Similarly another student 
rejected a critic's suggestion to make his voice "more forceful" because 
"the audience might feel that I'm accusing them, that it's their fault 
that this is a problem and that they should be doing something that 
they aren't." 

Much less frequently (in only two instances) students explicitly 
raised the issue of their status in relation to their audience's status. 
One student wanted his audience to realize that his work was "not 
just a paper I wrote for a class." 

Another student was afraid that his status as a student might 
undercut his authority to make certain kinds of claims; he was afraid 
that his readers "might get a little offended. 'How do you know so 
much about our system? How do you know there's money we can 
move around [to support the student's proposed solution]? You sound 
very sure of yourself.' " 

Good News, Bad News, and Unanswered Questions 

This reference to feeling "sure of yourself" touches upon the successes 
of the course and also upon two apparent prob'iems. To begin with 
good news, it became clear that most of the students in this class were 
able to function reasonably well when confronted with a wide range 
of responses to their writing. Students were able to identify points in 
their essay^^ where classmates' comments led them to explore their 
topic more thoroughly or to modify their style so as to create a voice 
that would be appropriate for their intended reader. Furthermore, all 
bitL two of the twenty-two students demonstrated that their assessments 
vnnv not completely idiosyncratic or random.' Rather, those afisess 
ments bowed students nuiking n^aaoncd judgments by repeatedly 
making statemetUs that focused on a limited number of issues. In 
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effect; most of the students seemed to have strategies for assessing 
comments on their writings strategies that students could conceivably 
rely upon in a variety of situations where they had to form conclusions 
about the validity and usefulness of diverse comments on their writing. 

In one respect^ students' use of these strategies pleases me a great 
deal. I like to think that my composition course allows students to 
make use of or to develop ways of thinking that have some applicability 
beyond my specific course. Unfortunately these strategies imply a view 
of knowledge that is inconsistent with one of the basic assumptions 
of the course — the assumption th. * knowledge is contingent; that 
information can be viewed from m *■ le perspectives, each of which 
influences the "meaning" of that inf^.i*iution. Deprived of the authority 
of a teacher; these students invoked the authority of their personal 
experiences; perceptions; and interpretations. They were willing to 
admit that they might have overlooked some factual detail. But they 
never indicated that reasonable people — either classmates or the in- 
tended reader — might have quite different interpretations of a given 
aspect of the subject they were dealing with. 

A closely related problem is that although students referred to their 
audience's knowledge about a given subject; those references focused 
only on the extent to which the audience possessed or lacked infor- 
mation known to the writer. The students never mentioned the 
possibility that the audience might possess information that contra- 
dicted or outweighed the information presented by the student; nor 
did the students mention the possibility that the audience's perspective 
might lead to an interpretation of a fact that differed substantially 
from the student's interpretation. 

Perhaps inevitably this analysis of student performance raises more 
questions than it answers. 

1. How do these students' strategies compare with the strategies of 
more experienced writers? 

• It seems reasonable to assume that any writer might assess new 
information by comparing it with his or her existing personal 
knowledge. (See the discussion of this point in Young, Becker, and 
Pike 1970, 157-59). However, there is also reason to think that 
experienced writers niciy be very much aware of the perspectives 
of other people in the so( or institutional context in which they 
write (for example, Odell 1985). Thus it seems importatn to find 
out the ext(»nt to which (and the circumstances in which) expe- 
ri(?nced writers assess comments by referring to something other 
than to their ii\dividual perceptions; etc. For instance; we need to 
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know whether (and when) these writers refei to differing world- 
views or to knowledge that is consciously shared by other members 
of a social/institutional group. 

2. To what extent can students' responses to responses reflect the 
instruction they received in the course? 

• Early in the semester we spent some time examining data from 
different perspectives. Perhaps we should have done more of this 
work or perhaps I should have devised class activities that would 
ask students to adopt different perspectives in examining infor- 
mation pertaining to the problems they wished to solve. Would 
this sort of instruction have influenced the view of knowledge 
displayed in students' assessment of their classmates' responses? 
Indeed, is it possible for any single course to have much influence 
on students' view of knowledge? 

3. To what extent do students' comments reflect their level of 
cognitive development? 

• Most of these students were freshmen and sophomores. Is it likely 
that as seniors in an advanced writing course (for example, my 
university's Technical and Professional Writing course) these stu- 
dents would have had different ways of assessing their peers' 
criticisms? 

4. In what ways is the work of these students' comparable to that 
of students in different types of schools? 

• Students in my class were attending a fairly selective technological 
university at which approximately 70 percent of the undergrad- 
uates plan to be engineers. My work with these undeigraduates 
over the past six ye^rs suggests to me that most of them accept 
thp implications of the motto on !:he university seal: "Kncjwledge 
and thoroughness." In whit ways are the strategies of these 
students similar to different from strategies displayed by students 
in a liberal arts colle^^e, a state university, or a community college? 

One might easily exparid this \h:t of questions to consider the ways 
subject matter, pa'torns of classroom interaction, or familiarity v/ith 
audience might influence students' wovk. For those of us who are 
concerned with students' ways of respoiidnig to peer rc^^jjonse, the 
important thing is to reali/e that these an? the kinds of question', we 
need to be asking. The answers will help us continue t(^ reform our 
own understanding of what is —and what should be — happening in 
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our classrooms^ as our students grow in their ability to deal responsibly 
with uncertainty. 



1. One of these two students spent most of the conference talking about 
the difficulty of thinking of ways to revise his writing. The other student 
spent his conference tme trying to think of ways to deal with a unique 
difficulty: approximately one week before his paper was to be completed, he 
discovered that someone else had solved the problem he was writing about. 
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ch contributor to this volume received the following guidelines ex- 
lining our purpose: 

We are soliciting a deliberately diverse set of accounts from 
experts about processes involved in reading student papers. These 
accounts will, we believe, move composition and literacy studies 
in new directions. In the last decade, teachers/ theorists have 
discussed ways to evrluate and respond to student papers. Now 
the discussion, in the context of current theorios of communi- 
cation, leads us toward an awareness of the interpretive issues 
involved in reading student papers. The uniqueness of student 
writing as a text and the peculiar writer-reader-text relationship 
that arises f m interaction with the student text are phenomena 
which deserve our critical attention. 

The objective of the volume is to present teachers' rigorous, 
personal descriptions of and reflections on how they read student 
writing. Therefore, a literal description of how a teacher decodes 
or grades/responds to student writing is of interest only as it is 
a part of the entire transaction of reading a student paper. 

Your own idea of what reading involves will guide you as you 
draft your essay. Consider the interpretive assumptions you bring 
to a piece of student writing— the technical and ethical tasks/ 
complexities (perplexities!) associated with your reading, given 
the total hermeneutical situation, or conditions of interpretation. 
What does it mean and feel like to read student texts? What are 
the preconceptions, routines, constraints, and joys? 

Your account may be concurrent (you may want to write it as 
you are actually reading student papers), retrospective, or both. 
You may want to focus on a specific reading experience or refer 
to your habi' ial experiences, or both. 

While we expect to find diversity in accounts, we do ask that 
eaclt of you do two things: 

1. Deal in a concrete way with real student writing by refer- 
ence, quotation, or excerpt. 
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2. Convey the conceptual framework that bears on your read- 
ing. If (as is suggested by a couple of abstracts we've 
received) you read student papers in workshop situations, 
still we ask that you begin by explaining the way in which 
you as an individual read, working outward from there. 

A reader of the collection, whether a theorist or a writing 
teacher, should find in each essay both the description of the 
experience of reading student writing and reflections on that 
experience. Reflections on the volume itself will, we hope, open 
new areas for all of us to explore. 

In order to ensure that many perspectives are represented, we 
anticipate that the average length of essays will be fifteen 
manuscript pages. NCTE requires the use of the Chicago Manual 
of Style format. 
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